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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE ORIGINAL POSITION OF PAULINISM TOWARDS 
JEWISH CHRISTIANITY, 


HAVING investigated in detail the gospel preached by Paul, 
with its peculiar characteristics, we shall proceed to ascertain 
what place it occupied in the history of primitive Christianity. 
We have repeatedly had occasion to remark that it differed on 
points of essential importance from the Jewish-Christian view ; 
it need not surprise us, therefore, to see a conflict break out on 
several points between Paulinism and Jewish Christianity. The 
Epistles to the Galatians and to the Corinthians, whose main. 
purpose is the defence of Paul’s apostolic work against his Juda- 
izing opponents, are especially calculated to give us a clear and 
true insight into the relation between the two parties. (We 
cannot depend upon the Acts of the Apostles as a source of in- 
formation on this matter, since the relations of parties in the 
primitive Church are there viewed in the light of later dogmatic 
presuppositions, and adjusted accordingly.) The subject of the 
Epistle to the Galatians is partly the independence of the apos- 
tolic work of Paul, partly the right of an independent Gentile- 
Christian body to belong to the Christian community, without 
at the same time becoming Jews, as the opponents of Paul 
demanded, by subjecting themselves to the law, especially to 
circumcision—a disputed question, which eventually led to the 
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laying down of the principles on which the validity of the 
Mosaic law among Christians depended. In the Epistles to 
the Corinthians the disputes about the law fall into the back- 
ground, as the opponents of Paul in the Gentile-Christian com- 
munity of Corinth had directed their attack in the first instance 
less against the contents of Paul’s Gospel, than against his 
claims to apostolical authority. The contest of principles, there- 
fore, takes here the form of personal attack and defence. In the 
Epistle to the Romans, again, the personal element gives place to 
the actual setting forth of the doctrine of Paul, not, however, 
polemically, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, but rather in 
calm and positive development, and, moreover, with a decidedly 
conciliatory spirit towards the Jewish Christians. The Epistle 
to the Philippians, finally, shows the mixed feelings of the 
departing Apostle with regard to his opponents, the recog- 
nition of their Christianity being combined with irritation at 
their personal behaviour to him. We shall, therefore, have 
to distinguish three phases in the relations of Paul to the 
Jewish Christians; the contest about the law (Epistle to the 
Galatians), the contest about the apostolic office of Paul (the 
Epistles to the Corinthians), and the adoption of a concilia- 
tory course regarding the question of principles (Epistles to the 
Romans and Philippians). 


THE CONTEST ABOUT THE LAW. 


In order to prove to the Galatians that his gospel was inde- 
pendent of human authority, and depended on divine revelation, 
Paul relates to them how, after his conversion, he had not com- 
municated with flesh and blood, nor gone to Jerusalem to see 
those who had been Apostles before him, but had withdrawn 
for three years to Arabia and Damascus; after which he had 
travelled to Jerusalem to see Peter, and remained with him 
fifteen days, but of the other Apostles he had seen none, except- 
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ing James, the brother of the Lord; he had therefore remained 
personally unknown to the other Apostles and to the community 
until the journey which he made to Jerusalem fourteen years 
later. The Apostle lays great stress upon these facts, because 
they prove that at the commencement of his exercise of Apostle- 
ship, and for the first fourteen years of it, he had not only been 
officially independent of the community at Jerusalem, but had 
in fact been wholly unconnected with it. The fact that he not 
only did not seek any connection with it, but apparently avoided 
it, clearly reveals the depth of the chasm by which he felt him- 
self separated from the primitive community, and his gospel 
from theirs. But, nevertheless, he could not continue for any 
length of time thus to ignore the community at Jerusalem, 
because this community itself took up an aggressive attitude 
azainst his labours in the mixed community of Antioch, and 
that with so much success, that he saw the entire work on which 
he had hitherto laboured in danger of being undone. It was the 
fear that, in consequence of the reaction set on foot at Jerusalem, 
his running (striving) in the service of preaching the gospel to 
the Gentiles might be in vain, or had already been in vain 
(uyrus cis Kevov tpéxw 7 éSpapov, ii. 2), which finally, after the 
lapse of fourteen years, induced Paul to try to come to an under- 
standing with the Christians at Jerusalem regarding “the gospel 
which he preached among the Gentiles ;” that is to say, regard- 
ing the principle of his Gentile Christianity. The impulse which 
issued in this resolution, at which the Apostle evidently arrived 
with reluctance, was given by a “revelation,” a recurrence of 
that miraculous form in which the overwhelming conviction of 
a higher necessity burst out through the struggles and oscilla- 
tions of the human soul—psychologically the same phenomenon 
as we have already seen in the dmroxdAvyis at his conversion 
(i. 12, 16: see Introduction). 

We see from ii 3—5, what was the main point at issue in 
this conference. Paul took the uncircumcised Gentile Christian 
Titus with him, in order to show by this example how unreason- 
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able it would be to yield to the extravagant demands of the 
Jewish Christians, who had crept into the community at Antioch 
as false brethren, in order to destroy the freedom which they had, 
and which they used there in Christ (on the ground of the faith 
of Christ), and to make slaves of those who were free. For these 
false brethren who had forced themselves in demanded nothing 
less than that the Gentile Christians should accept circumcision, 
and with it the observance of the Mosaic law. These demands, 
which had already been made in Antioch, and which excited the 
apprehension of the Apostle for the very existence of the Chris- 
tian community that he had gathered from the Gentiles, they 
repeated in conjunction with those who held the same opinions 
still more strenuously in Jerusalem, the head quarters of this 
party. “But,” says the Apostle, “we yielded subjection to them - 
not for one hour, in order that the truth of the gospel might 
stand fast in you.” The Apostle saw, therefore, in the demand 
that the Gentile Christians should be circumcised, an attack 
upon the principle of the gospel; to give way in such a situa- 
tion was impossible, for it would have been in his eyes a denial 
in principle of evangelical truth. As, however, the demands of 
the Judaistic “false brethren” derived all their weight and their 
power to become dangerous from the support of the primitive 
community, and of the “influential persons,” the men of autho- 
rity, the older Apostles and James, the Apostle Paul felt the 
necessity of establishing the truth of his Gentile-Christian gospel 
against any further opposition, by means of an understanding 
with these pillars of the primitive Church. He narrates the 
result of these negotiations in vers. 6—10. 

As regards these “influential persons ” (Soxotvres)— by whose 
antecedents (as having been the immediate disciples of Jesus) he 
by no means allowed himself to be awed, for God does not regard 
the person (in matters of faith external advantages of a personal 
kind decide nothing)—they had nothing to impart to him 
(rpocavébevro, cf. rpocavePeunv, i. 16); they were unable to teach 
him anything new, or to overthrow or limit his gospel of freedom 
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by a gospel of circumcision. But, on the contrary, as they saw 
that he had been entrusted with the gospel of the uncircum- 
cision, just as Peter with that of the circumcision (for they were 
compelled to regard the actual success of his work amongst the 
Gentile Christians, which was not inferior to that of Peter’s work 
among the Jewish Christians, as a divine judgment, by which 
God acknowledged Paul’s work to be well-pleasing to Him)—as 
they recognized in this the favour bestowed on Paul (the being 
entrusted with the preaching of the gospel to the Gentiles), they, 
that is to say, those who were accounted pillars of the Church, 
James, Cephas, and John, extended to him and Barnabas the 
hand of fellowship, on this ground of peace and reconciliation— 
that he should go to the Gentiles, but they should go only to the 
Jews, care being taken to provide one connecting link between 
two so widely diverging parts, namely, that Paul, with the com- 
munities he had founded, should think of the Jewish-Christian 
poor. Thus Paul had certainly gained the great object which 
lay nearest to his heart—the freedom of his Gentile Christians 
JSrom the Mosarc law had been admitted by the heads of the primi- 
tive community. But let us note in what sense and on what 
grounds this admission had been made. They made it only on 
the ground of the actual success of the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
which success they could not help regarding as a judgment of 
God, as a proof that God had blessed the work of the Apostle, 
and therefore that it was well-pleasing to Him. But in bowing 
to this judgment of God, they were far from recognizing the dog- 
matic principles which Paul made the ground of his mission to 
the heathen, or sharing his conviction of the abrogation of the 
law by the death of Christ, which was the foundation and 
corner-stone of Paul’s Gentile-Christian gospel. For, had they 
done this, a two-fold consequence must necessarily and imme- 
diately have forced itself upon them. In the first place, the law 
would have been abrogated not only for the Gentile, but also for 
the Jewish Christians ; and secondly, this abrogation of the dif- 
ference in principle between Jew and Gentile would have re- 
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moved all grounds for confining their apostolic work to the 
former, and they, as well as Paul, would consequently have 
had the duty of devoting themselves to the great work of the 
mission to the heathen. They did in fact, however, admit 
neither of these consequences; they determined for their part 
to have nothing whatever to do with the mission to the heathen; 
not because they merely did not recognize this as a personal 
duty in their own case, but because they looked upon it as 
something actually contrary to their duty, and forbidden ; for in 
such matters there can be no middle way, no indifferent course, 
but only one alternative of a command urging them to do it, or 
a prohibition keeping them from it. But that the older Apostles 
accepted the latter alternative, is made very clear by their main- 
taining, in opposition to Paul, that the law which made the 
division between Jew and Gentile was perpetually binding. 
This is also the only supposition upon which the account that 
follows of what happened at Antioch is intelligible. 

Hence we may now infer with tolerable accuracy in what 
sense the compact, ver. 9, was understood by each of the parties. 
Paul, in the first place, was contented to see that by it at least 
the future of his gospel was secured for the Gentile Christians, 
that these were free from the Mosaic law, and consequently 
the work which he himself as an Apostle had especially under- 
taken was protected in its integrity; but how he should behave 
with regard to the Jewish Christians, he manifestly allowed to 
remain in uncertainty ;! he abstained, on the one hand, from 

1 This is overlooked by those who make out that the opposing views in their com- 
plete distinctness, which was not fully developed until a later period, came into colli- 
sion here, and who thus needlessly overstrain the difference between Paul's account of 
this proceeding and that contained in the Acts of the Apostles. That Paul cannot at 
this time have extended the consequences of his views to the Jewish Christians, not 
only follows from his making no allusion in the whole course of his narration to any 
demands that went so far as this, but is the only supposition which naturally corre- 
sponds with the situation. He came to Jerusalem to obtain the recognition of his own 
work among the Gentile Christians, and to secure it from attacks that might have 
destroyed it. What was more natural than that, contented as he was with the 


admission of this claim, he should not have unnecessarily increased the difficulty of 
obtaining that which was of primary necessity to him, by pushing too far the converse 
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making any demand on this point, which would plainly have 
had no result but that of wounding the consciences of the 
Jewish Christians, and so diminishing the chances of reconcilia- 
tion ; and, on the other hand, avoided any concessions and pro- 
mises that would have bound his own conscience, and that of his 
Gentile Christians or of the mixed communities, and have sur- 
rendered something of their right to the freedom of the gospel. 
It is thus quite possible (as is suggested, if not distinctly proved, 
by the behaviour of the mixed community at Antioch) that 
Paul, being satisfied with the recognition of the freedom of the 
Gentile Christians, and leaving the question of the Jewish 
Christians in uncertainty, had more or less consciously the 
latent idea in his mind, that his principle of Christian freedom 
from the law, when once established among the Gentile majority 
of the Christian community, would gradually exhibit on the 
Jewish minority also its power of annulling and renovating the 
old. This hope, which, at all events, has been justified by the 
course of events, might all the more easily have suggested itself, 
even at that time, to a far-seeing mind. It is, however, no doubt 
equally possible that Paul at that time had not distinctly put to 
himself the question, what was to be done regarding the observ- 
ance of the law by the Jewish Christians; that he had not yet 
drawn the consequences of his principle so far as to conceive the 
freedom of the Jewish Christians from the law as a possibility, 
still less as a necessity; for it was the later course of events 
which led him on to these consequences. However that may be, 
we may safely assert thus much to be clear, that in the negotia- 


proposition which followed from it? And is it probable that the Judaizers would have 
stretched out the deEid¢ rig eowwwviag to one who decidedly professed antinomianism ? 
Their subsequent behaviour certainly does not support that view. Moreover, it would 
be difficult to account psychologically for the vacillating conduct of Peter at Antioch, if 
an explanation of principles, and with this of course a division of parties on the ground 
of recognized differences of principle, had previously taken place at Jerusalem. The 
whole scene at Antioch strikes us distinctly as the first collision of the opposing princi- 
ples in their developed form. This also accounts for the profound silence maintained 
in the Acts of the Apostles with regard to this proceeding, while the author was able 
to relate—modified of course after his wont—the more harmless negotiations at Jeru- 
sulem. 
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tions and the agreement made at Jerusalem, Paul allowed the 
question of what was to be done with regard to the law in the 
case of the Jewish Christians to remain in abeyance; and that 
it was probably not raised in any other quarter. The older 
Apostles, on their side, had evidently understood the arrange- 
ment with Paul to mean that they—constrained by the success 
he had achieved—acknowledged his personal work among the 
Gentiles to be praiseworthy and pleasing to God; and promised 
to refrain from opposing or injuring it in any way, so long as it 
was confined to the Gentiles. But this qualified personal recogni- 
tion was at the same time an indirect refusal to recognize any of 
the dogmatic principles of Paul’s gospel, and a rejection of each and 
every inference that might possibly be drawn from it, first with 
regard to the Jewish Christians, but further with regard to the 
character of the Messianic community regarded as a whole. As to 
the Jewish Christians, it was taken for granted, without any- 
thing being said on the subject, that everything should remain 
as it was; and that consequently no inferences should be drawn 
from the freedom of the Gentile Christians from the law, to the 
abrogation of the law among the Jewish Christians. On this 
assumption depended the limitation of the work of the older 
Apostles to the Jews (for these lunits could not be overstepped 
without a violation of the law); on this also depended the send- 
ing of the persons from Jerusalem to Antioch by James, and 
their influence on Peter, whose free behaviour before they came 
is thereby shown to have been an exception to the rule. But if 
the religious significance of the law remains, in the conviction of 
the Jewish Christians, after the agreement just what it was 
before, in spite of the personal recognition of Paul, then it is 
plain that the full claim to participation in the Messiah's king- 
dom remains attached to the law as the ground of all the cove- 
nant promises; whence it follows that they might look upon the 
Gentile Christians, as such, as being without the law, and not 
full members of the Messiah’s community. So long as they 
remained Gentile Christians, i.e. so long as they did not accept 
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the law, they were regarded by the primitive community as only 
guests and strangers (“proselytes of the gate”), who might in- 
deed become more closely connected with the Messiah’s commu- 
nity, which was essentially Jewish and theocratic, and have a 
certain relative share in its blessings, as had already been fore- 
seen by the prophets in their frequent utterances about the 
Gentiles partaking of Israel’s salvation. But if these half citi- 
zens of the Messiah’s kingdom wished to become full citizens, 
there remained no other course by which this could consistently 
be done, but that they should become members of the Jewish 
nation by submitting to circumcision. Is it possible that, at the 
conference at Jerusalem, those members of the primitive com- 
munity who held the more decided views, at least one like 
James, had such an after-thought as this, and only befriended 
the mission of Paul to the Gentiles on the unexpressed supposi- 
tion that Paul’s work was but the beginning, which might and 
should at a future time be brought to full completion by the 
acceptance of the law on the part of the Gentile Christians ? 
This conjecture will appear to be not improbable from the sub- 
sequent behaviour of the party of James. 

According to the above account, then, the agreement made at 
Jerusalem proceeded on the understanding that each of the two 
parties should confine themselves to their own particular sphere, 
but that, within each of these spheres, matters should be kept 
just as they had hitherto been; the Gentile Christians should 
remain without the law, the Jewish Christians under the law. 
It is plain, however, that this could not be a satisfactory issue, 
etther dogmatically or practically. Dogmatically vt was without a 
principle, and ulogical; for if a man could, like the converted 
heathen, be a Christian without becoming a Jew, then Christian- 
ity was something new, and specifically different from Judaism. 
But in that case it followed that the converted Jew, in order to 
be a true Christian, must cease to be a Jew, and must therefore 
free himself from the Mosaic law. Conversely, if the Jewish 
Christian, in spite of his having become a believer, nevertheless 
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continued to look upon the law as the undisturbed foundation 
and the conditio sine qua non of his expectation of Messianic 
salvation, then Christianity was only a filling up and completion 
of Judaism; and it followed in that case that the converted 
heathen, in order to be a true Christian, must first of all become 
a Jew and accept the Mosaic law. This alternative, which in- 
volves a principle, and is the only logical one, may perhaps have 
floated before the minds of the thorough-going champions of the 
two sides at Jerusalem, such as Paul and James; officially, how- 
ever, it was ignored, and doubtless never occurred at all to the 
greater number, the moderate men like Peter and Barnabas, so 
long as the theoretical inconsistency did not make itself felt in 
a practical conflict. But this could not long be delayed. For 
the agreement made at Jerusalem was also practically unsatisfac- 
tory; for while it established a separation between Gentile and 
Jewish Christians with regard to the law, it took no notice of 
the actual existence of mixed communities. If the Jewish 
Christians in these were to stand fast in the observance of the 
law, they could have no communion with the Gentile Christians, 
who were not bound by the law. But this would break up the 
unity of the body of believers, and destroy the common Christian 
life, which rested essentially upon that unity. If this were to be 
avoided, and if the mixed community were to be maintained in 
its status of a united Christian body, it was absolutely necessary 
that one of its two parts should accommodate itself to the other; 
that either, therefore, the Gentile Christians should stoop to 
submit themselves to the law by which the others thought 
themselves bound, or that the Jewish Christians should deter- 
mine to release themselves from the law, from which the others 
deemed themselves free. Which of these two events should 
actually occur could only be decided, in the absence of any 
solution of the question on principle, by the preponderance 
which happened to exist at the time in each case, whether of 
the numbers or of the personal consideration of the representa- 
tives of either party. It was therefore natural that a decision 
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of this kind, which depended, not on any principle, but on the 
fortuitous existence of personal motives, should be liable to be 
reversed, and that thus the same mixed community should at 
one time assume a Gentile-Christian attitude of freedom from 
the law, at another a Jewish-Christian attitude of submission to 
it; that as the weight of the personal authority of the more 
thorough-going spirits pressed more strongly in one or the other 
direction, the undecided ones should oscillate between the two, 
now accommodating themselves to their opponents, and now 
again demanding the same from them. 

Now, in Gal. 1. 11—21, Paul relates to us a case of this kind, 
which happened in the community of Antioch, a case which is 
not only in the highest degree instructive as an example of the 
state of affairs at that time in a mixed community, but is espe- 
cially significant, because this was apparently the occasion on 
which the question of principle, left in abeyance at the con- 
ference in Jerusalem, came forward for decision; and that in 
such a way as to bring to open antagonism the opposition of 
principles which had hitherto been more or less concealed. 
Peter had come to Antioch, and had at first, in accordance with 
the freer customs of this mixed community, which had remained 
under the personal influence of Paul, eaten at the same table 
with the Gentile Christians. But on the arrival of certain 
persons from James (who came from, i.e. were sent by, the 
followers and the party of James), he “dissembled,” as Paul 
expresses it, and withdrew from the Gentile common meal, 
through fear of the men of the circumcision ; an example which 
proved so infectious, that the other Jewish Christians also, and 
such a man as Barnabas among them, allowed themselves to be 
induced to dissemble with him. And now, in order that the 
unity of the life of the brethren might not be given up, these 
Jewish Christians appear to have put forth in some way to 
the Gentile Christians the extravagant claim that they should 
accommodate themselves to them, and “live as Jews.” This 
unprincipled vacillation on the part of the Jewish Christians, 
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who at one time lived like the Gentiles, and at another time 
used moral compulsion at least to force the Gentiles to live like 
Jews, is now rebuked by Paul as “dissimulation.” He certainly 
does not use this word here in the gross sense of conscious dis- 
loyalty to better convictions; for, in the first place, it is very 
improbable that all those Jewish Christians should have had 
such worthless moral characters as to act against a theoretically 
clear and acknowledged conviction, from mere dread of men ; 
and, secondly, the speech of Paul which follows would by no 
means tally with such a supposition, since he speaks not a single 
syllable against the moral error of unprincipled action through 
the fear of men, but points out, in a theoretical explanation, the 
intellectual error of the want of a guiding principle, of half con- 
victions and want of clearness in points of dogma. What Paul 
here brands in too strong language as “dissimulation,” was, 
therefore, in fact only the uncertainty in practical action which 
is the natural and inevitable consequence of uncertainty and 
want of clearness in dogmatic thinking. That want of clearness 
with regard to the question of principle, whether Christianity 
stands in relation to Judaism as a new religion, and therefore 
involves the end of the Jewish law, or whether it is only the 
completion of Judaism and the keystone of the theocratic edifice 
which is supported by the law—this want of clearness, which 
was shared, if not by all who were present at the conference at 
Jerusalem, yet at least by the great majority of the moderate 
party represented by Peter, made it possible for Peter to take 
part at first in the freer customs of the Gentile Christians, in 
unsophisticated and unreflecting liberality of mind, and then 
again, as soon as his Jewish conscience was sharpened by the 
strict observers of the law, to fall back into legal bondage. The 
appearance in Antioch of the people from the party of James 
could not possibly have had this influence on Peter, if he had 
already, while at Jerusalem, freed himself consciously and in 
principle from the legal standpoint of this party, and raised 
himself to the height of Paul’s freedom from the law; for in 
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that case the discussion with the opposite party at Jerusalem 
would already have led to a complete mutual understanding, 
and to a separation of the two parties; and the Christian con- 
science of Peter, already made aware of his freedom, would have 
been so thoroughly strengthened at Antioch by the freer spirit 
of brotherhood which prevailed there, that it would have been 
psychologically impossible for it to be overpowered by the 
champions of a theory, the principle of which he had already 
overcome. As, however, this latter event did happen, it is thus 
clearly proved that the above presupposition did not occur; that 
Peter had not freed himself consciously and in principle from 
the legal point of view; that he rather shared in principle the 
views of James; that his looser practice, therefore, had been 
an inconsistency with respect to his own theory, prompted by 
good feeling—an inconsistency regarding which his eyes had 
been opened and his conscience quickened by the appearance 
of the consistent representatives of the same theory, so that he 
was now frightened at the free action which he could not justify 
to himself dogmatically, and returned practically to the bondage 
of the legal point of view, which he had never dogmatically 
overcome. 

Let us observe how Paul (ver. 15 f.), while blaming the con- 
duct of Peter, at the same time condemns with trenchant argu- 
ments the whole standpoint of the Jewish Christians who held 
fast by the law. “We who are by nature (birth) Jews, and not 
sinners of the Gentiles” (Paul here places himself on the stand- 
point of his opponents whom he has to refute, and speaks from 
the Jewish way of looking upon the Gentiles), “ being convinced 
that a man is not justified by works of the law, but by faith in 
Jesus Christ, we also have become believers in Christ Jesus, in 
order to be justified by faith in Christ, and not by works of the 
law ; for by works of the law shall no flesh be justified.” Thus 
far does the positive argument of the Apostle reach, in order to 
bring to the consciousness of his opponent the inconsistency of 
his holding fast by the law while he also believes in Christ. He 
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argues upon the Christian axiom which was admitted even by 
the Jewish Christians, that the sufficient ground of justification 
did not consist of works of the law, but of faith in Christ, for, 
without this presupposition, it would be a groundless and un- 
reasonable act for a Jew to become a believer. The Apostle here 
stands on ground common to both, inasmuch as this conception 
of the Christian consciousness, “ A man is not justified by works 
of the law, but by faith in Christ,” does not directly exclude that 
juxtaposition of works of the law and faith which constitutes 
the Jewish-Christian conception; but from this Jewish-Christian 
standpoint of an obscure coupling together of works of the law 
and faith, he now brings his adversary over to a logically con- 
sistent simple alternative of one or the other.—If we have become 
believers in the conviction that justification is not to be attained 
until we have done so, then we confess by that very act that 
righteousness actually comes only from faith, and not (in any 
respect whatever) from works of the law. In this very convic- 
tion, that for all mankind, whether Jew or Gentile, in conse- 
quence of the weakness of the flesh which is common to all 
men, righteousness by the law is a thing impossible, we have 
sought righteousness in the way of faith as the only possible 
way besides that of works, from which this is an entirely dif- 
ferent way of salvation. What ground can there be then to 
justify our still clinging to the law, at the same time that we 
are following this new way of salvation, which alone leads to the 
end? Upon this Paul now allows his opponents to speak, and 
throws their main objection to his standpoint into the pregnant 
conclusion drawn by them in these words: “ But if we, while we 
sought righteousness 1n Christ, were ourselves also found to be 
sinners’ (equivalent, according to the Jewish use of the word, as 


1 1 dissent from the traditional view, and hold with Meyer, Holsten, Lipsius 
(Z. f. w. Th. 1861, p. 73 f.), in interpreting ei—evpéOnper, as not conditional of a 
mere hypothesis, but indicative of an actual fact; but I differ so far from these com- 
mentators in their further explanation of dpaprwAoi evpéOnpev, that I refer these 
words not to the “confession of natural sinfulness,’’ which appears to me far-fetched 
and scarcely consistent with the context, but to the fact immediately in question, that 
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in ver. 15, to Gentiles who are without the law), then is Christ 
therefore a minister (a promoter) of sin!” We then have his 
own answer, which refutes the objection of his adversaries, and 
then passes on to his decisive attack upon them—“ (od forbid! 
If I indeed build again what I have destroyed, then (certainly) I 
acknowledge myself to be a transgressor (which is just your case, 
but this inference in no way affects me). For I have by means 
of the law (attained to such a condition, that I have) died to the 
law, in order that I may live to God; I have been crucified with 
Christ,” &c. Paul thus defended his own standpoint against the 
specific objection of the Jewish Christians, and showed the utter 
worthlessness of this objection for those who stand on the ground 
of Pauline doctrine. The reproach which the strict Jewish Chris- 
tians of the party of James threw in the teeth of the Jewish 
Christians of the Pauline party who had emancipated them- 
selves from the law at Antioch, proceeded on the supposition 
that they who sought to become righteous in Christ had been 
found, on the contrary, to be persons who had put themselves 
on the same footing with the Gentiles, and were therefore 
sinners, as the Gentiles were sinners, so that their faith in 
Christ had thus served for the futherance, not of their righte- 
ousness, but, on the contrary, of their unrighteousness, namely, 
of their living in sin without the law, like the Gentiles. It is 
clear that the whole weight of this reproach rested solely on the 


the Jewish Christians of Paul’s party at Antioch had been found to be persons who 
had placed themselves on the same footing as the Gentiles, and had thereby proved 
themselves—to the consciousness of a believer in the law—to be themaelves sinners, 
as the Gentiles were. The conclusion must necessarily have been drawn from this by 
the believers in the law, that these emancipated Jewish Christians, instead of finding 
perfect righteousness in Christ, as they imagined, had, on the contrary, lost all righte- 
ousness through their faith in Christ; so that Christ, instead of being to them the 
cause of righteousness, had rather become an occasion of unrighteousness. This con- 
clusion was quite correct on the assumption of the Jewish-Christian axiom —no 
righteousness without the law, but for that very reason it was to Paul a mere petitio 
principii, of which he expoees the fallacy by reducing the ambiguous notions apapria 
and dpaprwAdc to the more definite rapaBacig and zapaBurnc, which only have any 
meaning where the law, while it is broken by action, yet is (still or becomes again) 
theoretically recognized as a law which gives the standard, but have no meaning where 
this recognition is entirely wanting. 
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fact, that from their side “being without the law” was taken as 
absolutely synonymous with “being sinful,” and the want of the 
righteousness of the law with the want of mghteousness in 
general; which was the Jewish petitio principit. The refuta- 
tion of the Apostle is now directed to this point, and that in so 
masterly a manner, that the reproach is not only turned away 
from himself, but made to fall with its full weight upon the 
illogical moderate party of Peter. He shows that this reproach 
possesses significance only if we continue to regard the law as 
the standard of righteousness, and accordingly to see nothing 
but unrighteousness and Gentile sinfulness outside of the law. 
But those who do this are certainly not the logical followers of 
Paul, who, on the contrary, consider the law to be theoretically 
and practically abrogated, and therefore cannot any longer allow 
themselves to be guided by its standard. It is only illogical 
persons, like Peter, who find themselves in that position, who 
first lived like Gentiles, thus practically breaking the law, and 
then again (by living as Jews and inducing others to do the 
same) placed themselves under the rule of that very law which 
they had before broken by their acts, thus setting it up again, 
and thereby confessing that they still continued to recognize the 
law as the standard which is binding on the conscience, and 


' which decides the moral worth of Christian action. These 


persons thus set forth their previous practical lawlessness as a 
‘contradiction to the moral standard which they themselves had 
never given up in theory, and consequently as an actual trans- 
gression of the law, as sin; and since it was by their faith in 
Christ that they were induced to behave at first as free from the 
law, they now, by disavowing this behaviour and branding it as 
criminal, make Christ himself, as the cause of this transgression, 
@ promoter of sin. It is then precisely by their inconsistency 
with regard to the law that they bring about that which they 
falsely assert to be the result of the consistent carrying out of 
Paul’s view, namely, Xpurrés dpaprias Siudxovos! A logical anti- 
nomian, on the contrary, like Paul, finds himself in a very 
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different position. He has been convinced by the law itself of 
the impossibility of righteousness by the law (inasmuch as the 
perception of sin comes by the law, Rom. iii. 20); he has died to 
the law, has entirely released himself from it, no longer, there- 
fore, acknowledges it as the standard by which he is to pass a 
moral judgment on himself, so that being without the law would 
be sin or Gentile unrighteousness; on the contrary, he is conscious 
that in being without the law he has not only not become god- 
less, but that he has died to the law precisely for the great pur- 
pose that he may henceforth live wholly with his entire self to 
God; he knows that his dying to the law is being crucified with 
Christ, whereby the natural self, which being fleshly could never 
have attained to righteousness by works of the law, is done 
away, and Christ, the holy spirit of the Son of God, has come 
to life, and gained the mastery in him. Thus the Apostle 
already intimates here, that which he afterwards (v. 13 f.) ex- 
pands into further detail, that Christian freedom from the law is 
by no means, as the Jewish Christians thought, a falling back 
into Gentile godlessness and fleshly caprice, but the exact oppo- 
site of this, namely, living for God and in Christ (as has been 
explained in greater detail above, in Chap. v.). Having thus de- 
stroyed the force of the chief objection of the Judaizers as against 
his freedom from the law (and in doing so very ably turned the 
point of it against the illogical moderate party of Peter), he now 
finally proceeds to his attack upon the principle of Jewish Chris- 
tianity. The principle of the law, without which the Jewish 
Christians are unable to conceive any Christianity, is so far from 
harmonizing with the gospel of God’s favour and of faith, that it 
distinctly tends to set aside the favour of God, so that we have 
only the choice either of the law without favour, or of favour 
without the law (cf. v. 4 and Rom. xi. 6). But when once this 
distinct alternative has been established, in the place of the 
Jewish-Christian combination of the law and favour, no true 
believer in Christ can be left any longer in doubt as to his 
decision, “J set not aside the favour of God (which would be done 
c 2 
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by holding fast to that heterogeneous way of salvation by the 
law); for of righteousness were brought about by the law (if the law 
had any significance whatever, were it ever so partial, in regard 
to the attainment of salvation), then Christ would have died in 
vain” (there would have been no occasion for a new means of 
salvation by the reconciling death of Christ). The Apostle aptly 
concludes his argument against the Judaism of the primitive 
Apostles with this retort, in which the fundamental thought of 
his gospel is as distinctly expressed as that of the Jewish-Chris- 
tian gospel was in the reproach of his opponents (ver. 17). As 
this inferred from Paul’s axiom—faith without the law—that 
Christ was a promoter of sin, so Paul infers from the Jewish- 
Christian axiom—faith with the law—that Christ had died in 
vain. “It is by these two inferences that we must measure the 
distance which separates the gospel of the Jews from the gospel 
of the Gentiles, Peter from Paul”?! 

On this occasion we see the opposing views of the primitive 
cominunity coming into conflict for the first time in their dis- 
tinct difference of principle; partly because they had not pre- 
viously been plainly seen, and partly because they had not ye 
been developed into complete distinctness. From this time for- 
ward Paul no longer contents himself, as in the conference which 
had been held at Jerusalem, with merely demanding freedom 
from the law for the Gentile Christians, while the Jewish Chris- 
tians were left to themselves with regard to the observance of 
the law; but he boldly declares Christ to be “the end of the law” 
Jor all (Rom. x. 4). He deduces (dogmatically and exegetically) 
from the nature and the history of the law, its merely temporary 
character as a maidaywyds els Xpurrdv, and says to the Jewish 
Christians especially that they were redeemed by the Son of 
God in order that they might no longer be under the law as 
their governor, but that they might attain to sonship by faith in 
Christ ; so that henceforth there is no difference between Jew 
and Geutile, but all have become one, within the one community 

1 Jfolsten, Comm. on Gal. in “Protestantenbibel,” p. 729. 
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of Christ, and thus the barrier of the law has once for all been 
thrown down (Gal. ili. 5—28, iv. 5).1 Nay, so far is he from 
merely securing this freedom from the law for the Jewish Chris- 
tians, as a permission, of which they might make use or not as 
they liked, that he declares, in the strongest language he can 
use, that to fall back into the law (even by keeping the feasts 
appointed by the law, iv. 10 f.) is to fall away from Christ, to 
lose the benefits of Christ’s salvation, to make all the labour 
bestowed upon them by the Apostle useless, to end in the flesh 
that which they had begun in the spirit (v. 1—4, iv. 11, ii. 3 f.). 
On the other hand, we find the Judaizers assuming from this 
time forward an equally decided polemical attitude towards 
Paul, and raising difficulties in the way of his work at every 
step. It is they who have “ bewitched” the Galatians, so that 
they can no longer recognize Christ crucified, as pictured by 
Paul before their eyes (no longer understand the fundamental 
idea of Paul’s gospel to be the abrogation of the law), Gal. ili. 1. 
It is they who have “hindered” this community, which had run 
so well, so that they were no longer obedient to the truth (v. 7) ; 
who sought to alienate the community from Paul, their only 
Spiritual father, and induce it to emulate them, the Judaizers, 
by representing to the Galatians that Paul was not a true and 
upright friend to them, was not acting honourably by them, but 
was hindering them from full and complete participation in 
the Messianic salvation, which was only to be obtained by the 
acceptance of the law (iv. 12—20). It was they who by all 
these means “ troubled and disturbed ” the community, and who 
would have to “ bear their judgment ” for it (v. 10—12). And 
why do they act thus? “In order that they may not be perse- 
cuted through the cross of Christ, in order that the offence of the 
cross may cease” (vi. 12, v.11), ie. because Paul’s conception of 
the cross of Christ, according to which it is the end of the 
law, and therefore his whole gospel, was offensive, galling, and 
insupportable to their Jewish consciousness (which clung to 
1 See above, Vol. I. p. 188 f. 
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the Jewish principle of the law, in spite of their faith in 
Christ). 

Attempts have been made, with the idea of defending Chris- 
tianity, to extenuate or almost to deny this opposition of prin- 
ciple between Paulinism and Judaism, to which the historical 
inquiries of Baur have, for the first time since the writing of 
Marcion, directed attention. This has been done by means of 
two assertions—first, that there was a complete understanding 
between the Jewish Christians and Paul with regard to the 
fundamental doctrine, that the law was not religiously binding 
on believers in Christ, but that they had from motives of piety 
retained it, though indifferent in a religious point of view, as a 
national observance. Secondly, it is said that Paul had found 
nothing to say against such a practical holding fast of the law, 
as an external regulation of life, but, on the contrary, had pro- 
moted it both by example and precept.!. As regards the former 
of these assertions, it is not only unsupported in any way by 
those Epistles of Paul which can alone be treated here as 
authentic evidence, but it is completely refuted by them, both 
directly and indirectly. Indirectly,—for if Paul could have 
taken it for granted that the Judaizers agreed dogmatically in 
principle with his doctrine regarding the law, and only differed 
from him externally, in their practice, where would have been 
the use or necessity for all his splendid apparatus of dogmatic 
and exegetical argument in support of his antinomianism, and 
especially of his often-repeated and emphatic assertions of the 
independence of his gospel, if that of his opponents had not 
been érepov evayyéAvov in principle, in cardinal dogmatic ques- 
tions, such as this very one of the validity of the law? And 
that this was in fact the case, the Apostle directly affirms in 
Gal. i. 6 f., 2 Cor. xi. 4. So entirely was it another gospel, that 
the essence of Paul’s gospel, the doctrine of the cross of Christ 
as the end of the law, was an offence, through which they felt 
themselves persecuted (vi. 12), and on account of which they 

1 Hofman, Lechler, Ritechl, Weiss, &o. 
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persecuted Paul (v.11). So far were they from considering the 
keeping of the Jaw as a matter of indifference, as regarded reli- 
gion, in the Christian community, that a Christ who was the 
cause of such indifferentism with respect to the law, appeared to 
them no better than dpaprias Sidxovos (ii. 17). They wished to 
find righteousness by faith in Christ, not outside of the law, but 
on its firm foundation, and therefore looked upon those who bore 
as their motto, riotis xwpis épywy vépuov, simply as dpaprwdors, 
like the heathen. Since they could only see in the faith of 
Christ the completion of the law and the means to the attain- 
ment of its highest righteousness, they naturally regarded the 
principle of faith without the law as an utter absurdity, a falsi- 
fying of God’s truth, nay, as downright villany (2 Cor. iv. 2). It 
is thus established beyond doubt, in spite of all apologetic 
attempts that have been made to extenuate the fact, that the 
dogmatic standpoint of Paul’s doctrine and that of the Jewish 
Christians, on the question of the validity of the law, were 
antagonistic in principle. 

That differences of principle, however, do not exclude various 
means of accommodation and approximation in practice, is taught 
by the experience of all ages; and it can hardly be denied that 
this was the case in the primitive community to a greater extent 
than the Tiibingen critics are inclined to allow. As a man like 
Peter adopted at Antioch, in order to please the Gentile Chris- 
tians, a freer mode of life than was really allowed by his dog- 
matic standpoint, which he shared in principle with James, 
though the latter was stricter in practice, so the same thing 
might well happen in many other instances, and might widely 
extend itself. In fact, the Judaistic agitators in Galatia appear 
to have considerably relaxed the strictness of the demands of 
the law, from motives of prudence (vi. 13, v. 3); and in Corinth 
they evidently relaxed their demands still more! At all events, 


1 The reader may hore be reminded of tho Epistle of James (certainly of a later 
date), which is decidedly Jewish-Christian in spirit, although it does not set before its 
readers, amongst whom Pauline Christians were included, a specifically Jewish demand 
of the observance of the law. 
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the Judaizers could not have avoided eating with those who were 
uncircumcised in mixed communities, still less in those in which 
the Gentile Christians were the majority, without losing all influ- 
ence over them. As, however, practical concessions of this kind 
on the part of the Jewish Christians were inevitable from the 
first, s0, on the other hand, Paul also bears witness of himself that 
“in order to win the Jews, he became to the Jews as a Jew, to 
those that were under the law as under the law, yet without 
being personally under the law” (1 Cor. ix. 20 f.). Nothing can 
be more absurd than to attempt to prove from this passage that 
Paul approved, or actually demanded, the perpetual observance of 
the law on the part of Jewish Christians, as a fundamental doc- 
trine. On the contrary, if he is constrained to become to the 
Jews “as a Jew” (as Iovdaios), certainly on no other ground than 
the wish to educate them, this proves plainly enough that ordina- 
rily, and therefore as to his fundamental principles, he is no 
longer, and will no longer be, a Jew, which he moreover expressly 
states in adding the words, p1) wy aris td vopov. It must how- 
ever be confessed that this passage proves at least thus much, that 
Paul did not practically carry out his dogmatic antinomianism in 
that complete and absolute exclusiveness with which he sets it 
forth in principle, for instance, in Gal. v. 1—10. The Apostle who 
“could be all things to all men, that he might gain some,” was 
very far from being a man who would get astride of an abstract 
principle and ride through thick and thin in his burning zeal to 
attack the law, without asking whether he destroyed souls or not, 
provided only that he saved his principle. No; this same Apostle, 
who, when in the actual defence of his principle he had to take 
part in a decisive negotiation, did not yield a single step, “so that 
the truth of the gospel might stand” (Gal. ii. 5), confesses, on 
the other hand, of himself, éAcvOepos wy ex mavrwv, mdow épavrov 
édovAwoa, iva trois rAciovas xepSjow (1 Cor. ix. 19), and likewise 
demands from others that they should show regard for their 
weaker brethren, should neither judge any nor cause them to 
offend, but ever keep in view the edification of their neighbours 
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(Rom. xiv. 15). How far he may have extended this practical 
accommodation in particular instances, is a question which can- 
not possibly be answered a@ priori, for in this sphere everything 
is decided by the prompting of the individual conscience, and 
no one can judge for another the extent of what is permissible. 

But by the very act of assigning “the weakness of their 
brethren” as the reason for thus accommodating themselves to 
the Jewish Christians, Paul characterizes it as a concession to 
the standpoint of others, as an exception to the normal rule, and 
therefore refutes the opinion of the modern apologists, that he 
required converts to continue their observance of the Jewish 
customs as a matter of principle. It is supposed that this asser- 
tion, which stands in the most manifest contradiction to the 
clearest expressions of the Epistles to the Galatians and Romans, 
is proved by 1 Cor. vii. 18 f. But this passage only declares _ 
that the Jewish Christian had as little need to abolish the out- 
ward sign of Judaism in his body, as the Gentile Christian had 
to adopt it, because it was a matter of perfect indifference 
whether they had it or not. That the observance of the whole 
of the Mosaic ordinances was bound up with the retention of 
this sign in the body, is an extraordinary notion, which it is 
impossible to discover in Gal. v. 3; for to allow oneself to be 
circumcised is of course a very different thing from not exter- 
nally undoing one’s circumcision. But the admonition to remain 
in the calling wherein they were called (1 Cor. vii. 20), refers to 
the different social positions in life, not to the ordinances of the 
Jewish law, to which rather the following texts are applicable— 
EXovens THs Tictews ovKéTe trd Tadaywydv écpev, and ef ovv 
amreOavere ov to Xpwrt@ ard Trav orotxelwy Tov Kocpov, Ti as (Ovres 
év xcopy SoypariferOe (Gal. ii. 25; Col. ii 20.). In brief, there- ; 
fore, Paul’s fundamental principle of freedom from the law will 
no more admit of abatement than the Judaistic principle of 
legality ; although it must also be granted that the practice of 
both parties was.less severe than their theory. 
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THE DISPUTE ABOUT THE APOSTLESHIP OF PAUL. 


When the primitive Christian community at Jerusalem had 
once begun to work upon mixed communities like that of the 
Galatians, by means of their emissaries, and had attempted, not 
wholly without success, to convert them from the gospel of Paul 
to that of the Jewish Christians, they went a step further, and 
began to attack the Apostle of the Gentiles in the field of labour 
which was exclusively his own, in purely Gentile communities 
like that at Corinth. This was, no doubt, a most flagrant breach 
of the compromise agreed upon at the meeting of the Apostles 
at Jerusalem, which had distinctly separated the fields of labour 
of the two parties, and assigned the work among the Gentiles to 
the Apostle of the Gentiles as his exclusive prerogative. The 
original Apostles did not indeed, by appearing in person and 
agitating in Paul’s field of labour, themselves incur the blame 
of violating their compact by this encroachment ; they rather 
backed those who, furnished with credentials of the weightiest 
authority, came to the Corinthians with a different gospel from 
that of Paul. But practically this made no difference; it was 
their authority which lent to those who had forced themselves in 
at Corinth, the Yev8arorrdéAors and épydras SoAlos, the weapons 
for their attack on Paul; it was their authority also against 
which Paul had to defend his independent right of apostleship 
(2 Cor. xi. 4, 5); and thus it was certainly a breach of the com- 
promise on their part, of which Paul justly complains. The 
opposite party could certainly appeal to the fact of Paul’s having 
been the first to break the treaty—as they, the Judaizers, had 
understood it—by inducing the Jewish Christians in mixed com- 
munities like those of Galatia and Antioch, to assume the Gentile- 
Christian freedom from the law, the consequence of which was 
the mission from James, and subsequently the dispute with 
Peter. So far, each party was in the right from their own stand- 
point, and the abandonment of that treaty only showed the 
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incompatibility of the opposing principles which lay concealed 
within it. ° 

Now, however, that the opponents of Paul had transferred 
their attack to his exclusive sphere of labour, they were compelled 
to adopt different tactics from those which they had hitherto 
employed among the Jewish Christians, to whom they could 
appeal on the ground of their common respect for the law. The 
final object of their agitation could of course, as before, be no other 
than to convert the Gentile Christians to the Jewish-Christian 
view of Christianity, and therefore to force upon them obedience 
to the law, in addition to their faith in Christ. But had they from 
the very beginning openly proclaimed this to be their ultimate 
object, they would have rendered the success of their agitation in 
the highest degree improbable, if not altogether impossible. They 
were compelled, therefore, to prepare a foundation for their anti- 
Pauline gospel by setting up the representatives of the other 
gospel against Paul as the higher authority. They accordingly 
put forward the Jewish-Christian Apostles as the “ pre-eminent 
Apostles” (imrepAiav drdoroAot), i.e. as Apostles whose authority far 
outweighed that of Paul, in comparison with whom, as the real 
Apostles and pillars of the Church, Paul could by no means 
rank as an Apostle of equal standing with independent authority 
to teach. Thus the contest was transferred from the question 
of the Law, which was of course throughout the real and impor- 
tant object of contention, to the question as to the mght of Paul 
to independent apostolical authority, as the first and immediate 
point of the controversy. 

In this contest the position of both parties was again precisely 
the same as in that regarding the law. Externally, regarded 
according to appearances (xara zpdcwrov), the Judaizers had 
more right on their side, whence Paul is enabled to call their 
weapons fleshly, their mode of fighting xara odpxa orparever Oat 
(2 Cor. x. 3 f.). On the other hand, Paul had the deeper spiritual 
right on his side, which indeed was strong enough in itself to 
throw down every rampart that could be raised against the true 
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evangelical perception of God, and to compel every external 
ground of thought (av vénpa) to give itself up in obedience to 
Christ (to the truth of Christian salvation), but strong in this 
way only for those who were able spiritually to judge of spiritual 
things, not for those who xara mpdawrov Bderovew. In what then 
consisted this xara mpécwrov BAerev and xara cdpxa otparever Gat 
of the anti-Pauline party? The Apostle leaves no room for 
doubt on this point—they placed all their confidence in their 
Xpirrod elvat, which, they averred, was wanting to the Apostle 
Paul; in this it was that he was behind the chief Apostles 
(iorepynxévat, xi. 5, xii. 11), and he therefore did not possess the 
full apostolic éfoucia (x. 7, 8). Paul opposes these assertions by 
maintaining, first, that he could appeal as well as they to the 
Xpiorod efvac as the foundation of his apostolic authority, and 
therefore stood in that respect exactly on the same ground as 
they; but, secondly, he went on to say that in regard to this 
very é£ovcia he could boast of a further authority which went 
beyond it, and was thus not only on an equality with them, 
but in fact had an advantage over them. 

Now what is this Xpwrrod efvar, on the presence or absence of 
which the question of the apostolic é£ovcia of Paul is to depend ? 
Regarded as a note of apostleship, it cannot mean belonging to 
Christ im the sense in which all believers belong to Christ by 
faith, but must refer to some special sense in which the original 
Apostles belonged to him, and on which depended the peculiar 
rights and privileges of those Apostles and of the whole party 
which attached itself to them. But belonging to Christ in this 
sense can only mean that relation to him which resulted from 
the immediate personal companionship of the original Apostles 
with Christ during his historical life, and which was ratified and 
sealed by the call to the Apostleship which they received from 
Christ himself. This explanation is so natural, so entirely in 
accordance with the relations of the parties, and so obviously 
suggested by the crucial passage, 2 Cor. x. 7 f., that the refusal 
to accept it can only be accounted for by the prejudice of apolo- 
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gists. What course was more obvious for the party of the 
original Apostles than to point to the difference of their past 
lives from that of Paul, as an argument against the latter? He, 
far from the historical Christ, a persecutor of his community, 
- converted to the faith last of all and long after the others, now 
pretends to know what Christian faith and the true gospel of 
Jesus the Messiah is, better than they who were about him from 
the beginning, who received instruction directly from his lips, 
and were expressly appointed by him to their apostleship! The 
defence which Paul made shows plainly enough what powerful 
weapons his adversaries possessed in this argument, which is so 
striking from the point of view of the natural understanding. 
He insists over and over again, that this external advantage of 


1 The attempt of Beyschlag (Theol. Stud. und Kr. 1865, II.) to separate the party 
who called themselves Christ’s in Corinth from the original Apostles, and in fact to 
represent them as holding opposite views (cf. [Hilgenfeld, Ztachr. f. w. Th. 1865, III. ; 
1871, I.; and 1872, II.), is utterly untenable. It is abundantly evident from 2 Cor. 
x. 7, 8, compared with xi. 5, that these persons had made Xprorov eiva: into a party 
watchword at Corinth, solely for the purpose of proving the apostolic inferiority of 
Paul to the original Apostles, or the exclusive apostolic authority of the latter, by his 
lack of this characteristic. How then is it conceivable that they should have done this 
without the consent of the original Apostles, nay, in opposition to their views? And 
what weight could the Xpicrov elva: possibly have as individual self-assertion in 
the mouth of a few casual new-comers? Whereas it would have meaning enough, 
and, as the sequel shows, a considerable importance, in the contest with Paul as 
the watchword of the whole party, which had the original Apostles at their head, 
and sheltered itself under their authority. Now inasmuch as these persons certainly 
did not make their appearance at Corinth merely in their own name, but solely as 
representatives of the party of the original Apostles, from the. heads of which party 
they had in fact, as we know, procured letters of introduction to take with thew, the 
question whether they themselves aleo may have been the immediate disciples of Christ 
during his lifetime would appear to be irrelevant. They did not evidently insist upon 
this advantage for themselves, but only in favour of those whose names they inscribed 
on their banner in opposition to Paul, in favour of the original Apostles. We must 
therefore allow that Baur is perfectly right in declaring that the ‘‘Christ party” was 
essentially identical with the party of Peter; the former was the dogmatic shibboleth, 
which indicated the principle that stamped the character of the party, the latter was 
merely the external denomination of the party from its head. Granting that the 
former term characterizes the anti-Pauline party in stronger and more decided colours, 
it is yet essentially one and the same anti-Pauline party, which bands itself around 
the original Apostles, shields itself with their authority, and appeals to their letters of 
recommendation (2 Cor. iii. 1). Cf. Butz, Paul, Engl. transl., I. p. 266 f.; and /ol- 
sten, ut supra, p. 22 f. 
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their past Christian life is of no value in the eyes of God, who 
does not regard the person, and that it can therefore secure to its 
possessors no prerogative in questions of divine truth (Gal. ii. 6, 
dxd tov Soxotvrwy elvai rt, Grolol wore noav ovdey por Stadéper 
mpocwrov Oeds dvOpwrov ov AapBave); he calls their self-glorifica- 
tion & KavyacOat év mporwry Kai ov xapdig, 2 Cor. v. 12, Le a 
boasting which is based upon external qualities of a contingent 
kind, and not on inward worth, or the condition of the heart 
with regard to Christ, which alone is of decisive importance in 
Christian questions. For that historical acquaintance implies 
nothing more than a bare knowledge of Christ, xara odpx«a, ibid. 
ver. 16, of his external human manifestation in the flesh, on 
which salvation was not dependent, and which did not constitute 
his Messiahship, his divine sonship, but only the Jewish son- 
ship of David. As Christ died for all, so, for all who are truly 
in Christ, old things have all passed away, and all has become 
new ; the relation therefore to Christ also of true Christians, who 
have become new creatures in him, can no more be limited by 
their former connection with the fleshly Christ. “Although we 
(Christians) may also have known Christ according to the flesh 
(of which the party of the original Apostles boast as an advan- 
tage which they possess more éy rpogwry than in xapdig),—now 
after the death of Christ for all, we (all) know him thus no 
more;” ie. although in the case of some of us Christians, our 
relation to Christ in the past may have been an external, fleshly, | 
immediate, personal acquaintance with his human form, this 
makes no difference in our present relation to Christ ; for since 
his death, all that is past has become insignificant in comparison 
with this one thing, that we are in Christ, according to the 
spirit, or with the heart, and live for him! After the appear- 


1 Compare Hilgenfeld on this passage, Ztechr. f. w. Theol. 1871, p. 115: “We 
involve ourselves in inextricable difficulties if we take iyywxapey to apply to Paul’s 
own standpoint. For Paul to say tbat he himself also had been personally acquainted 
with Christ would be quite out of place here, since, as he had been at the beginning an 
opponent of Christ, he could not bave boasted of this acquaintanceship, Besides, it is 
hard to draw any other conclusion from 1 Cor, ix. 1 than that Paul saw Christ for the 
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ance of Christ in the flesh was resolved into the pure spiritual 
being of the dv@pwiros érovpavios, the belonging to Christ is now 
likewise elevated from the realm ofthe flesh, of the external 
acquaintance, and historical relation to his earthly person, upon 
which the Xpwrot eZ?va: of the anti-Pauline party depended, to 
the higher realm of the spirit, the spiritual bond of union in 
“living for Christ.” It is true that this spiritual belonging to 
Christ applies to all believing Christians, and therefore contains 
no special authorization for his apostleship. Thus far therefore 
the prerogative claimed on the part of his opponents was not 
disproved, and Paul was consequently obliged to bring forward 
another argument in support of his questioned equality with the 
original Apostles. 

And he had another argument, nay a repuoodrepdv Ti, to bring 
against his opponents. If they grounded their apostolical autho- 
rity on their having been in immediate communication with the 
person of Jesus, and having been installed in their apostleship 
directly by him—well, then Paul was conscious of the very same 
thing, only in another form. He also had seen Christ at his con- 
version, and had on that occasion been called by him to be his 
Apostle among the Gentiles. Hence he is enabled (1 Cor. ix. 1) 
fearlessly to confront his adversaries, who disputed his claim to 


first time at his conversion and calling.’’ Paul then speaks for the first time in his 
own person with the word ytyywoxoper, while ci cai... iyvwxapev is a hypothetical case 
referring in the abstract to Christians in general, and applying in the concrete not to 
Paul, but to his opponents. He does not say iyywxare, because he is not here directly 
addressing his opponents, but only alludes to them indirectly, and therefore the expres- 
sion is left undefined, so that it may apply with equal force to all who may feel that 
it concerns them. When Baur (Paul, Engl. transl., I. p. 272) and Holsten (ut supra, 
pp. 430—432) translate the sentence ef cai... éyvweaper, “if we (I, Paul) have also 
formerly known anything of a fleshly Messiah, i.e. of a Messiah according to tbe fleshly 
conception of the Jews, yet know we now nothing more of such an one,” this appears 
to me to be an interpretation of Xpiordy which is justified neither by the language of 
the text nor by the context, in which the word is applied throughout only to the his- 
torical Jesus Christ. And the whole point of Paul’s polemic against the ‘‘ Christ 
party,” which Baur also rightly discovers in this passage, would be destroyed by that 
interpretation, for it was the éwpaxivac and yryywoxey of the historical Jesus Christ 
which was, as we have seen, the matter of their specific self-glorification as against 
Paul. 
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apostleship with the questiofi, “Am I not an Apostle? Have I 
not seen our Lord Jesus Christ? Am I not at liberty to act like 
the other Apostles, and the brothers of the Lord, and Cephas 
(himself)”? (ver. 5). As this passage plainly shows that the 
question of the right to apostleship turned on its legitimation by 
the éwpaxévar Incoty Xpiordv, it appears to confirm what we have 
stated above, that the Xpwrod efva:, which the anti-Pauline party 
made out to be the decisive note of genuine apostleship, depended 
also on the éwpaxéva: Xpiordv or on the personal relation to Christ. 
Now Paul also is able to apply to himself this Xpiorod efvar even 
in the strict sense of immediate communication with the person 
of Christ, 2 Cor. x. 7, xa@as adrds (the adherent of the party of 
the original Apostles, who boasted of his Xpurrod efvac in opposi- 
tion to Paul) Xprorof, ovrw xat ypets Xptorov. He also, as he so 
energetically insists in Gal. 1. 1, 11, 12, 16, is an Apostle, not by 
the favour of men, or by the intervention of men, but imme- 
diately through Christ, and has likewise received his gospel 
directly by the revelation of Jesus Christ, like the historical dis- 
ciples of Jesus. It is true that this immediate communication 
with the person of Christ was not that of intercourse with the 
earthly person of Jesus, nor of instruction received from the his- 
torical teacher, any more than his installation as an Apostle was 
an external historical public act; but all these were to him 
experiences of a miraculous nature, which, however real, did not 
belong to the theatre of earthly events, and were therefore wholly 
withdrawn from the observation and control of others, and stood 
fast as truths only in his subjective self-consciousness. But how 
could he with this truth, which was only subjectively valid, con- 
tend successfully against the objectively historical relation of the 
original Apostles to the living Jesus of history? If they threw 
doubt on the truth of his asserted vision of Christ and his reve- 
lations, what had he to oppose to them but a simple repetition 
of his assertions? And how obviously in that case did he lay 
himself open to the reproach of his opponents, that if there were 
any truth in these assertions, it must before all things have 
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proved itself by its fruits, namely, by the agreement of that 
which had been (as averred) revealed to him by the heavenly 
Christ, with that which the original Apostles had notoriously 
received from the earthly Jesus, as the true message of salva- 
tion! We actually meet with this very obvious reproach of 
the anti-Pauline party in a much later anti-Pauline work; the 
pseudo-Clementine Epistles make Peter address to Simon Magus, 
who represents Paul, the question—wds 5é wot xat morevsopev ard, 
xav Gre whOn coe (Xpiords); was S€ coe cal whOn, crore advrod Ta 
évavria ty SiSacxaXrle dpoveis? The opposition of the teaching of 
Paul to that of the undoubted disciples of Jesus made his calling 
to the apostleship through visions and revelations, which rested 
only on assertions of a subjective character, in the highest degree 
doubtful from a rational point of view. Moreover, the question 
might be asked whether this could be in any way a possible or 
a proper way of becoming a disciple of Jesus. If the knowledge 
of the true gospel could be obtained by the unhistorical method 
of miraculous revelations, what purpose, after all, was served by 
the whole historical appearance of Jesus on earth? It is the 
pseudo-Clementine Epistles again which put this question in the 
mouth of Peter—Ei ris 8 drraciav eis SiSacxariavy codicGjvar 
Svvarar; Kal ci pev épeire, Suvardy éorev, dia Ti GA EviauTy eypyyopdce 
wapapevwy wuidnuoev 6 SidaoKadros ; 

But had Paul no further legitimation of his apostleship than 
the miraculous event of his conversion? He had more than one. 
He is not obliged to rest his éfovcia as an Apostle merely on the 
past, as the original Apostles do (éroiol rore noay ovdev por Suahéper), 
but he can also appeal to divine evidence which is being given at 
the present moment; above all, to the judgment of God pro- . 
nounced in the fact of his success as Apostle to the Gentiles. 
This, which he had already successfully advanced at Jerusalem 
as the most weighty argument in support of his right to the 
apostleship to the Gentiles (Gal. i1. 8 f.), he now brings forward 
again in reply to his opponents; he draws attention with great 
emphasis to the difference that there is in this respect between 
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himself and the party of the original Apostles. Whilst they 
were only able to boast of wide-spread success in a field of labour 
which did not belong to them (namely, Paul’s), and in so doing 
took on false grounds more credit to themselves than was their 
due according to the facts——Paul, on the other hand, always 
conscientiously abstains from every encroachment on other men’s 
labours, will not deck himself with borrowed laurels, but boasts 
only of that to which he has an actual nght, that is to say, so far 
as God himself has fixed the due proportion of merit by granting 
successful results. Thus it is not he who boasts, but the Lord 
himself offers his testimony as is meet; and so he does not 
boast of his success as if it had been gained by his own arm, 
but he makes his boast in the Lord (2 Cor. x. 12—18). He can, 
therefore, without vain self-laudation, boldly point to the fact 
that he, although he is the last of the Apostles as to the time of 
his calling, has nevertheless by the favour of God laboured more 
than they all (1 Cor. xv. 10). And not only in his success, but 
also in labours and sufferings of every kind forthe sake of Christ, 
he is before all the other Apostles (2 Cor. xi. 23 f.). And he 
prefers to boast of his distinction in this respect, because this 
boast, having for its object suffering and weakness, is least 
exposed to the danger of being represented as vain self-exaltation. 
In connection with boasting of such advantages as these, which 
pass with the world for weakness and folly, he comes at last 
(2 Cor. xii. 1 f.) to the most delicate point of his defence, which 
he has purposely kept to the last, because the highest exaltation 
and the deepest humiliation come here into the closest contact, 
and at the same time the most blessed assurance regarding him- 
self is most closely united with the painful consciousness of being 
helplessly exposed tothe doubts, nay, even to the malicious mis- 
interpretation of others. {e comes to the account of his visions 
and revelations (which were well known to his opponents), of 
which indeed he speaks with reluctance, well knowing that this 
kind of boasting was calculated to gain him no advantage, but 
rather to give his adversaries the greatest occasion for malicious 
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slander. Nevertheless, out of a number of visions and revela- 
tions of various kinds, he relates one extraordinary revelation, 
on the occasion of which (whether with his spirit alone, while 
his body remained on earth, or whether with his entire man, 
including his body, he cannot himself say) he was taken up into 
the third heaven, into paradise itself, and heard there words that 
cannot be uttered. If he wished to turn this glorious super- 
natural experience to his own glory, he was free to do so with- 
out falling into vain and groundless self-exaltation, for he would 
only be speaking the simple truth; but he wishes to keep 
entirely clear of this self-glorification, and chooses to regard the 
experience which befel him as something which had happened 
to another person (having been in fact not master of himself on 
that occasion, and therefore to a certain extent a different person 
from his ordinary self), in order that he might not induce any 
one to estimate his person more highly than was warranted by 
what he had actually experienced. With regard to himself, he 
determines, on the contrary, only to make mention or to boast of 
that which is his weakness. He then proceeds to speak of his 
bodily infirmity and excessive sensibility, and in a most masterly 
manner turns these weaknesses, of which his opponents had 
taken advantage in order to depreciate him (x. 10), to his highest 
praise, since they formed, as it were, only the reverse side, and 
were imposed by God as a counterbalance to his great exaltation 
by revelations and visions. 

Having thus proved by facts of the most varied kind, drawn 
from his outward and inner life, that he could adduce divine 
testimony of fact for the legitimation of his equality with the 
original Apostles, not only of equal but in fact of much greater 
weight than theirs, he finally addresses to the community which, 
by their unloving remissness in defending him, had forced upon 
him the painful task of praising himself in his own defence, the 
question, whether they were not compelled to bear him witness 
that all the signs of an Apostle had been displayed amongst 
them, that they were in all respects, in all the proofs of the 
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genuineness and power of the Christian spirit, not a whit behind 
the other communities (referring especially to those which be- 
longed to the field of labour of the original Apostles)—excepting 
indeed in this one point, that he had accepted no maintenance 
from them, as the other Apostles and Evangelists were accus- 
tomed to do in their communities. If this had been an injustice 
towards them, he begged that they would pardon him for it; 
but he certainly could not act differently in this respect in the 
future. Thus with fine and gentle irony Paul repels the coarse 
accusation, which only a low and malicious disposition could 
have brought against him, that he betrayed his consciousness 
of not possessing the full right of an Apostle by his renunciation 
of material payment for his labours from the community, and 
at the same time his evil conscience, as one who was thrusting 
himself into the dignity of an Apostle. Against this he re- 
peatedly guards himself, saying that it was not because he had 
not this claim upon the community, as well as any other Apostle 
(1 Cor. ix. 1 f.), neither was it from want of love or confidence 
in them (2 Cor. xi. 7 f., xii. 13 f.) that he had refused to avail 
himself of it, and still intended to do so, but in order that he 
might cut off from those who would gladly have found some 
occasion against him, every opportunity of doing so (xi 11 f). 
Vehemently as he gave utterance, in defending himself, to all 
that was in his heart, or that his mind suggested to him, he fears, 
notwithstanding, lest in doing so he should again incur the 
reproach of vain self-glorification. He therefore begs for leniency 
and indulgence to this self-praise, which is forced from him by 
the necessity of self-defence, and with great delicacy reminds 
the Corinthians that they had shown only too much indulgence 
to his opponents. 2 Cor. xi 4 f.: “If any chance person comes 
to you and preaches another Christ whom we have not preached, 
or you receive another spirit which you have not received, or 
another gospel which you have not accepted,’ you bear that 


1 Every one who reads the 4th and 20th verses of this chapter with unprejudiced 
eyes must perceive that the writer is not here putting a merely hypothetical case, as 
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well!” (Why then will you not bear from me at least that boast- 
ing to which you have yourselves forced me?) “I consider 
myself in no way inferior to the very chief Apostles” (induced 
by whose authority you listen to all that is said to you by any 
chance person who comes to you with another gospel, cf. vers. 
19, 20). In appealing to the indulgence of his community with 
regard to his defending himself by means of self-praise which 
had been forced upon him, the Apostle gives them to understand 
that he ventured with all the more confidence to make this 
claim upon them, as they had only too readily and freely ex- 
tended their indulgence to his opponents. And he unmistakably 
indicates, by the expressive addition of ver. 5 to ver. 4, that this 
indulgence to the new-comers, who with their new wisdom 
wished to make themselves lords over the community (v. 20— 
ei tis tuas xatadovAoci), could only be grounded on their extrava- 
gant respect for the authority of the “chief Apostles.” It is only 
on this supposition, which we may read between the lines, that 
this verse has a clear and good relation to the context. But if it 
be true that these persons who came to Corinth with another 
gospel, met with so much indulgence there only on account of 
the excessive respect of the Corinthians for the “chief Apostles,” 
what can follow more clearly than that those new-comers relied 
only on the authority of these Apostles, and in their name alone 
demanded recognition for their new doctrine? And as we have 
already heard (2 Cor. iii. 1) from the Apostle that these new- 
comers were furnished with “letters of recommendation,” is it 
possible to understand by this expression anything but official 
letters of authorization from those on whose name and authority 
the bearers relied, and owing to whose authority they met with 
so much indulgence ?—1in other words, an official letter of authoriza- 


Beyschlag thinks, but alluding in a delicate manner to what really occurred. Cf. Hilgen- 
feld, Ztachr. 1865, p. 261: “It is only Paul’s delicacy which prevents him from saying 
plainly to the Corinthians, When people who came from abroad preached to you 
another Jesus, you bore it nobly (ironically of course).” He rightly calls attention 
at the same time to a similar instance (Gal. ii. 14) in the address of Paul to Peter, who 
certainly had lived like the Gentiles—ei ov iOsviwe Zijc, &e. 
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tion from the original Apostles, the twepAlav drdaroAot, Who sought 
thus to thrust out, by the hands of his own community, this 
man who had thrust himself into the apostleship 2! However un- 
pleasing this result may be, we shall hardly be able to avoid it if 
we vive the unprejudiced consideration of an historian to all that 
Paul, though he has veiled it with delicacy, allows any one who 
will read between the lines to see clearly enough. 


TENDENCY TOWARDS PEACE. 


I{ow unselfishly the Apostle Paul, through all the heat of 
controversy, still kept in view only the truth of the gospel, the 
concerns of Christ and not his own, is most beautifully shown in 
the conciliatory course which we find him adopting the moment 
he sees that the principle of his gospel is no longer in danger. 
“ Paul himself ”—the sharp controversialist of the Epzstle to the 
Galatians —“is the first to adopt in the Epistle to the Romans 
that peaceful and conciliatory tone which characterizes the post- 
apostolic development. For he is also the first who felt the deep 
need of the reconciliation of the Jewish with the Gentile Chris- 
tians in the interest of Christendom itself”? It was the same 
need, of reconciliation which made the offering of love for the 


1 According to Beyschlag indeed, the “vumepX\iay amdorodo” are not the original 
Apostles at Jerusalem at all, but are identical with the “wevdardcroro, ipyarat 
écAcoe and servants of Satan,” cf. ver. 13 f., that is to say, the new-comers at Corinth 
themselves! So extravagant a fancy does not need a serious refutation. Cf. Hilgen- 
feld, Z. f£. w. Th. 1865, p. 263 : ‘‘Is it not the merest satire upon Paul to make him 
maintain, by a solemn appeal to the attestation of his apostleship, his full equality 
with persons on whom he turns his back as ‘false Apostles and servants of Satan’ f’ 
Further, when Beyschlay sees in the authorization of these emissaries from Jerusalem 
an act in contravention of that agreement described in Gal ii. 9, he is quite right, no 
doubt, only he has forgotten to read from vers. 9 to 12, otherwise he must have known 
that an actin contravention of that agreement was not an impossibility at Jerusalem, 
but had in fact occurred very soon afterwards. The fact that this was possible only 
proves that the understanding at Jerusalem was not so complete as Beyschlag would 
make us believe (see above pp. 7—12). 

* Holsten, in his review of Hofmann’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, 
Z. {£. w. Th. 1872, p. 456. 
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poor of Jerusalem, and the friendly acceptance of it by the 
original community, an earnest wish of his heart. But the more 
ground there was for his earnest care in this respect (which 
plainly shows itself in Rom. xv. 30—32), the more intelligible is 
the wish to place himself on the best possible understanding 
with the chief community of the West, that he might find com- 
fort in their unanimity and harmonious communion of faith, for 
the dissensions and troubles which threatened from the East 
(Rom. 1. 12, xv. 5, f. 30—32). 

The conciliatory tendency of the Epistle betrays itself, above 
all, in the way in which the national self-esteem of those who 
were born Jews is spared by the repeated and unreserved recognt- 
tion of the advantages and privileges of the covenanted nation of 
the Old Testament, which were derived from their history and 
religious institutions. At the very opening of the Epistle, the 
destination of the gospel for all is emphatically so expressed that 
the precedence is given to the Jews—“ The gospel is a power of 
God unto salvation for every one that believes, Iovdaiy re mparov 
kai EAAnve (i. 16). After speaking of the sinfulness and the 
need of redemption of Jew and Gentile alike, he nevertheless 
decidedly brings in the theocratic advantage of the Jews, iii. 1 f., 
ri ovv Td Teptcody Tov Tovdaiov, 4 tis 1} Opera THs meprrouys ; woAD 
KaTa TavTa Tporov’ Tpwrov pév yap Ore emotevOncav Ta Adyta TOU 
Ocov. Of the manifold advantages of Israel,’ he brings forward 
at first only this most important one, that the “ oracles,” i.e. pro- 
phecies and promises of God, were entrusted to them; which, 
moreover, are not done away by the unbelief of some in Jesus 
the Messiah, in whose name those promises are fulfilled; the 
Messianic promise belonged first of all to Israel, and this stands 
unaltered, in spite of their present partial unbelief, by virtue of 


1 I cannot suppose that in ver. 2 Paul is not speaking in his own name, but making 
his Jewish opponents speak (according to the explanation of Baur and Lipsius in the 
“ Protestantenbibel,” p. 510). Paul must have given some distinct indication of such 
a striking change of speakers ; besides, in other instances, the answer to such self-pro- 
posed questions always gives his own view. The contents of this verse, again, are pre- 
cisely the same as those of ix. 4—6 and xi. 28 f. 
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the faithfulness of God, which is not to be turned aside by the 
sin of man. This is the same thought which is carried into fuller 
detail in Rom. ix.—xi. The Apostle shows by the strongest 
expressions, ix. 1 f,, his sympathy with his nation, for whose 
sake he would give up his own salvation; for they are the 
children of Israel; to them belong the theocratic sonship of God, 
and the glory of revelation (his presence and his communica- 
tions to mankind) and the covenant, and the giving of the law, 
and the worship, and the promises, and the fathers (patriarchs, 
through whom they received the covenants and the promises), 
aud from them is Christ descended according to the flesh. It is 
impossible then that the word of God can fail, that is to say, the 
assurance of Messianic salvation made to the fathers of Israel 
cannot be done away. This is still more definitely expressed in 
xi. 2—5, 28 f—God has not rejected his people whom He had 
predestined to salvation through the Messiah, for He cannot 
repent of his gifts of favour, nor of his calling which went forth 
to Israel; on the contrary, this nation is still the object of his 
love, for the sake of the fathers, in the persons of the éxAoy} 
(ver. 28), i.e. the remnant of believers which, according to the 
election of favour, remained amongst the unbelieving majority, 
as was the case in the time of Elias (cf. ver. 5). This chosen 
remnant is the enduring stock in which the historical dignity of 
Israel, as the chosen people of the covenant, is maintained in 
unimpaired integrity. But this stock constitutes at the same 
time the real guarantee that, at some future period, Israel as a 
people will participate in salvation. For “if the first-fruit be 
holy, the whole of the dough is holy; if the root is holy, the 
branches are so likewise” (ver. 16). And although the greater 
part of Israel is hardened, and only a Actppa xar’ éxrAoyHv yadprros 
be left in the first instance, as recipients of the same imperish- 
able love of God which bestowed on the patriarchs such exalted 
xapiopara and érayyeAias, yet still the people of Israel, as a 
whole, belongs to the same body from which this Aciypa has been 
taken, and is sprung from the same root, and therefore cannot be 
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separated in its definitive destiny from this Actua, but must at 
some future time enter in its entirety into that “cadre” of the 
elect which has been preserved against that time. The nation 
in its entirety is not rejected in order that the Gentiles may take 
its place for ever, but a part of it only (the greater part certainly) 
is hardened for a time, and its place filled up by the chosen 
Gentiles, until the restoration of all at a future date. But Israel, 
notwithstanding, remains all the time, without any doubt, the 
main trunk upon which the Gentiles are grafted in like wild 
olive branches, in order to be sustained by it, and to partake of 
its sweet juices; and the natural branches of this trunk, which 
in the first instance were broken off, to make room for those that 
were grafted in, can therefore and must yet at some future time 
be grafted again into their own trunk (vers. 17—24). Finally, 
Rom. xv. 8 f. is in entire accordance with this:! “I say that 
Jesus Christ became a servant of the circumcision for the sake 
of the truth of God, to confirm the promises made to the fathers, 
but also that the Gentiles might praise God for his mercy.” 
Since the Adya Geos (ill. 2) and the érayyeAia: (ix. 4) had been 
given as special advantages to the Jews, so also the fulfilment of 
these by Jesus the Messiah, who came from among them, belongs 
naturally first of all to them (edayyéAtov.... “Iovsaty mpiroy, 
i. 16), for God cannot repent of his gifts of favour and of his 
calling ; his truthfulness therefore required that the Messianic 
promises given to Israel should be confirmed, which is exactly 
what Jesus Christ did, doing his work for the benefit of Israel in 
the first place (Sudxovos repitopns yeyevnrat). Israel had no right 
to this, but it was required by the truthfulness of God, by the 
unchangeableness of his favour. The heathen, on the contrary, 
have become recipients of the pure compassion of God, without 
any previous promise, and contrary to all expectation, wherefore 
they have so much the more reason to praise God. These are 


1 Ican by no means regard the whole chapter, Rom. xv., nor this passage in it (in 
spite of Baur, Lucht, and Lipsius in the ‘‘ Protestantenbibel”’) as spurious, but, on 
the contrary, I subscribe entirely to the remarks of Hilgenfeld in reply to Luché in 
the Z. f. w. Th. 1872, IV. Compare especially p. 477 on the passage quoted. 
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precisely the same thoughts as in xi. 28—30 ; and it cannot be 
said that they contradict the freedom of God’s favour; although 
it may be fairly argued that they rest, more than the previous 
expositions of the Apostle, on the ground of historical actual- 
ity, according to which Christianity has in fact grown out of 
Judaism. 

Certain as it is, however, that all these passages are consistent 
with one another, yet it cannot be denied that there is to be 
found in Paul’s writings another way of looking at these ques- 
tions, which was the predominant one in the Eyzstle to the Gala- 
tians, but which assumes a secondary place in the Epistle to the 
Romans. In Gal. iii. and iv., Paul considers the promise made 
to Abraham as already completely fulfilled in the Christian com- 
munity (whether consisting of Jews or Gentiles), because those 
who sought righteousness in faith, with Abraham, were the only 
true sons of Abraham (ilii—ix.). The promises given to Abraham 
and his seed did not from the first apply to the many descendants 
of Abraham (through his body), but only to one, namely, Christ. 
Now since those who believe in Christ belong to Christ (make 
up with him one single moral personality), it follows that they 
are the seed of Abraham, and heirs according to the promise 
(ver. 29). According to this view, the Messianic inheritance 
belongs exclusively to the spiritwal sonship of Abraham, or to 
faith, and thus it is indirectly asserted that the promises made 
to the spiritual progenitor of the community of the Messiah do 
not apply at all to his personal descendants, or to the nation of 
Israel ; consequently that Israel, as a nation, stands in no other, 
nearer, or more particular relation to the fulfilment of those 
promises in Christ Jesus, than the heathen. And as, in the 
community of the Messiah, the Gentile believers are now in 
point of fact the most numerous, to put Jews and Gentiles upon 
an equality with regard to the Messianic promises, is really ¢o 
give the advantage to the latter. Foreseeing that God would jus- 
tify the Gentiles by faith, Scripture (God according to the Scrip- 
ture) has already made to Abraham in anticipation the promise 
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—‘“ in thee shall all the Gentiles be blessed ”—in other words, it 
was from the beginning the predetermined purpose of the Divine 
ordinance of redemption, that the blessing of Abraham should 
come upon the Gentiles (vers. 8,14). These spiritual children 
of Abraham, the father of the faithful, are the only free and 
legitimate sons with the right of inheritance; his personal 
descendants, on the other hand, are the children of the bondmaid 
(for Hagar is Mount Sinai, tle covenant of the law, which 
gendereth to bondage), slaves without rights; what was formerly 
said of Hagar and Ishmael applies to them—* thrust out the 
bondmaid and her son, for never shall the bondmaid’s son 
inherit with the son of the free-woman” (iv. 21—31). This is 
certainly the strongest declaration that Paul has made regarding 
the relation of Israel to the Messianic inheritance—not only has 
Israel as a nation no special claim to it, but he is, on the con- 
trary, as the natural offspring of Abraham which has no rights, 
once for all excluded from the inheritance, and the community of 
the Messiah, which consists essentially of Gentile believers, is 
the only son who has a right to the inheritance, the true child of 
promise of Isaac. 

Now this rough treatment of Israel is very essentially modified 
in the Epistle to the Romans; and if we examine it carefully 
we shall find it is so in two respects ; first, as to the community 
of the Messiah, when the fact of its being made up of Jews and 
Gentiles is referred to, the precedence is always given to the 
former (whilst according to the Epistle to the Galatians the Gen- 
tiles are placed first among the spiritual sons of Abraham, iii. 8, 
14); secondly, the promises made to the fathers of Israel are 
said not to have received their full and final fulfilment in the 
spiritual posterity of the father of the faithful, i.e. in the present 
mixed community in which the Gentile Christians predominate, 
but it is said that they shall attain to fulfilment in a distant 
future, in a far higher degree in his own personal posterity, in the 
nation of Israel (whilst according to Gal. iv. 21—31, the nation 
of Israel is simply for ever thrust out). The Epistle to the 
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Romans, indeed, perfectly agrees with that to the Galatians in 
this, that there also Abraham is called the father of the faithful 
(iv. 11), and his personal descendants are not all on that ground 
to be children of the promise (objects and recipients of the pro- 
mise, ix. 6 f.). Here also it is, in the first instance, by this dis- 
tinction between the personal and the spiritual sons of Abraham, 
that the truth of the declaration, that God’s word of promise 
cannot fail, is to be established; according to this then (as in 
the Galatians), the divine word of promise to the fathers is ful- 
filled in the first instance only to the community of the faithful, 
not to the nation of Israel. This community, by virtue of the 
free mercy of God, has been called “not only from among the 
Jews, but also from the Gentiles” (ver. 24); from the latter for 
the most part, but still there is in it a remnant at least (xard- 
Aeppa, ver. 27), and a seed from Israel (ver. 29). But here there 
is based on this very fact the further hope that God has not 
definitively rejected Israel as a nation, but only hardened a part 
of them until the time when the fulness of the Gentiles shall 
have entered in (to the Messiah’s kingdom), xai ovrw ras IopanA 
awOyoerat, xi. 26. Paul therefore by no means retracts here his 
fundamental idea, that the Messianic promises are fulfilled in 
the community of the believers in Christ, but he gives it com- 
pleteness in two ways—first, by giving the Jews precedence in 
the community of Christians, and declaring that they are the 
main stock into which the believers from among the Gentiles 
have been inserted; and secondly, by holding fast to the hope 
that the whole of Israel will finally enter into the community of 
Christians, and that thus the promises made to the fathers will 
also be realized in their actual posterity. Ifthe Epistle to the 
Galatians roughly said in an anti-Jewish sense—oi é ziorews, 
ovroi eiow viot "ABpadp, wore of éx riorews evAoyorvrar av TH 
mutp ABpadpu, iva eis Ta EOvn Wy evAoyia Tov "ABpadp yévnrar év 
Xpirrp "Inood, the Epistle to the Romans says with conciliatory 
gentlenéss—é.d rotro éx wictews, iva xara yap, eis 7d elvar BeBaiav 


TH erayyeAtav rdvTt TY OTEeppari, ov TE ek ToD vdopov povoy (there- 
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fore also to this) dAAd Kat ry éx wicrews “ABpadp, 8s éore rarip 
advrwv ypov (iv. 16). In this “Not only—but also” is reflected 
the whole character of the Epistle to the Romans, its peaceful 
and conciliatory tendency. 

Some further peculiarities of this Epistle may be explained 
from the same point of view. Whilst the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians described the law as cdpf, and included it in the same 
category with the Gentile worship of nature, as bondage id ra 
oroixea Tot Kocpov (iii. and iv. 3), and the second Epistle to the 
Corinthians also sees in it essentially the ypdypa doxretvoy 
(iii. 6 f.), the Epistle to the Romans emphatically exalts the 
law—6 pév vopos adytos, kat 4 évToAy ayia Kal Stxala Kat dyab%, 6 
vopos mveupdtixos éoriv, éyd 8 odpxivds eit. The impotence of 
the law to give spiritual life, which according to the Epistle to 
the Galatians might appear to be grounded in the law itself, 
inasmuch as it has to do with externalities, and its nature is 
itself external, is very distinctly referred in the Epistle to the 
Romans to the fleshly nature of man. In point of fact, both 
Epistles attain finally to one and the same thought, namely, that 
from the standpoint of the law, the will of man and the will 
of God are outside of each other and mutually opposed. Now 
whether this be expressed by declaring that the law is external 
to man, or that man is, as regards the law, fleshly, is evidently 
only a difference in form; but the second mode of expression 
has the advantage of being more considerate to the feelings of 
the Jewish Christians who believed in the law, and this is the 
reason that Paul employs it exclusively in the Epistle to the 
Romans. Again, whereas in the Epistle to the Galatians the 
falling back into life according to the law, even if it consisted 
only in keeping the Jewish sabbaths and feast-days, is a denial 
of the evangelical principle of the spirit and of freedom, is a 
decided mark of being “in the flesh,” on the other hand, in the 
Epistle to the Romans, Paul is so tolerant and accommodating, 
that he who considers himself bound to keep feast-days holy, 
does it to the Lord just as much as he who does not keep them 
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holy. He here therefore unhesitatingly puts the perpetuation of 
the Jewish feasts (for he is evidently speaking of these) before 
the individual conscience, as a matter of indifference to a Chris- 
tian. When he refers to eating also, to which he applies the 
same general rule, we must understand him to mean not only 
the ascetic practices of the Essenes (for which one man would 
hardly have judged another), but also the Jewish laws regarding 
food. He certainly characterizes the scruples with which the 
Jews still bind themselves in these matters, as weakness in 
Christian faith; but he does not regard this as a thing to be 
rejected, but something to be borne with in love; he demands of 
those whose views are more free, the same consideration and 
accommodation for those who are less free which he had already 
declared to be his own maxim, 1 Cor. ix. 19—23. But who can 
fail to observe that this mild course of action is very different 
from the uncompromising assertion of principles in the Epistle 
to the Galatians? Finally, we may call to mind the friendly 
way in which mention is made in Rom. xv. 26 f. of the primitive 
community, as the one to which the other communities were 
debtors, as they had received from it the spiritual riches of 
Christianity. As it could never have entered into the Apostle’s 
mind to question this simple fact of history, there is in these 
verses no actual contradiction of his former assertions; but their 
tone is certainly different; it is more gentle and conciliatory, as 
compared with that in which the original community and the 
Apostles who were its pillars are spoken of in the Epistle to the 
Galatians. Meanwhile, if we remember that a short time pre- 
viously the emissaries and letters of commendation which came 
thence had given much trouble to the Apostle in Corinth, the 
unselfish character of this conciliatory expression of feeling will 
appear in so much the stronger light. 

It is true that Paul wrote the Epistle to the Romans for the 
purpose of winning over the mixed community which existed 
there, and guarding against divisions in it, before his old adver- 
saries had again engaged in personal attacks upon bim on this 
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new scene. It is the more interesting, therefore, to observe how 
the relation of Paul to the Judaizers of the community at Rome 
shaped itself after these painful experiences. The Lpistle to the 
Philippians, written during his imprisonment at Rome, gives us 
particular information on this head. And this is in fact precisely 
of the kind which we should expect from the antecedents, from the 
Epistle to the Romans on the one hand, and the earlier Epistles 
on the other. Paul’s tone in this Epistle appears as a mixture of 
the conciliatory temper of the Epistle to the Romans with the 
personal irritation which, as we have seen from the earlier let- 
ters, was the result of immediate contact with his opponents. 
This mixture of feelings is certainly a peculiar feature, which is 
found only in this Epistle, and which has therefore given occa- 
sion for doubts as to its authenticity ; but we ought to consider 
how well this feature suits both the character of the Apostle and 
his situation at the time, and, on the other hand, what consum- 
mate art would have been required to give this highly character- 
istic colouring to any letter written at a later period. 

In order to strengthen his beloved community anew in their 
proved faithfulness, Paul, well knowing that he was not doing 
so for the first time, but feeling that he could not too often or too 
deeply impress this point upon them, sets before them again 
(iii. 1 f.) the contrast between the evil workers who boasted of 
their fleshly (Jewish national) advantages, and himself, who 
could boast of the same and yet higher fleshly advantages, but 
dispensed with all boasting of the kind (such as being a Jew, a 
Pharisee, and zealous on behalf of the law)—nay, held these 
apparent advantages to be really loss for Christ’s sake, i.e. with 
regard to the only true good, righteousness by faith, to the 
attainment of which that apparent advantage could only be a 
hindrance, if the slightest value were attached to it. Those 
kuves and Kaxol épydras (ver. 2) can be no other than his Judaiz- 
ing opponents, who were again preparing to throw difficulties . 
in the way of the Apostle in his present field of labour; the 
same class of persons as he describes in no gentler terms than 
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yevdaroordAous, épydras SoAlous, and Staxdvovs garava (2 Cor. 
xi. 13), and whom, in wrathful scorn for their mania for circum- 
cision, he wishes to be castrated; just as he describes them in 
Phil. ii. 2 as the xararoyjv, while the true circumcision is that 
of the Christians (ver. 3)—cf. Rom. ii. 28 f.: reptrouy xapdias év 
TVEvpaTt, OV ypdppart, Ov 6 Exatvos otk e€ dvOpumrwy GAA éx TO Deod. 
And as, in the passage just quoted from the Epistle to the 
Corinthians, he promises to the deceitful workers and servants 
of Satan, who disguise themselves as servants of righteousness 
and apostles, a fearful end worthy of their deeds, he now simi- 
larly speaks (iii. 18 f.) of (those who were well known to his 
readers as) “enemies of the cross of Christ, whose end is destruc- 
tion ;’ these were the advocates of circumcision, with whom we 
have become acquainted in the Epistle to the Galatians, to whom 
Paul’s doctrine of the cross of Christ as the end of the law was 
an offence, not probably Jews (for why should their fleshly mode 
of life and enmity to the cross cause the Apostle so much 
anxiety, as if their Jewish mode of life could be a dangerous and 
misleading example to his community !), but Jewish Christians, 
Judaizing opponents of the gospel of Paul. He may, it is true, 
have judged these opponents somewhat too harshly in attributing 
to them, in ver. 19, a sensual disposition, but it exactly accords 
with the mode of judging adopted by these Corinthian oppo- 
nents, to whom he also (2 Cor. ii. 17) ascribes a xamnAcvey tov 
Asyov Tov Ocov, aN avaricious motive for their mission and their 
agitation, thus also strongly marking his own disinterestedness 
in contrast to them (2 Cor. xi.). Finally, Paul expresses himself 
with no less severity against these personal opponents in Phil. 
1. 15—17, where he charges them with preaching Christ out of 
hatred against him, not with purity of purpose, but with malig- 
nant party interests, and with the intention of aggravating the 
pain of his imprisonment by diminishing the regard in which he 
was held by the community. We cannot tell to what extent the 
Apostle’s judgment may here be tinged with personal bitterness ; 
it is quite possible that the Judaizers may have made use of 
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Paul’s imprisonment as an argument against him, by represent- 
ing it as brought upon him by his own fault, through his violent 
attacks upon the law; and ver. 20 may refer to this, where the 
Apostle expresses his confidence that he will in no respect come 
to shame; and also ver. 13, where he says that his bonds were 
manifest in Christ, i.e. he bore them in consequence of no per- 
sonal guilt, but as the Apostle of Christ. 

Now it 1s to be observed that the more distinctly the personal 
excitability of the Apostle is shown by all this, so much the 
more striking is the perfect tolerance which he displays in 
speaking of the work of his opponents in itself (irrespective of 
their personal behaviour to himself)—“ for the rest, however it 
be, whether as a pretext (for interested party objects foreign to 
the gospel), or for the truth’s sake, Christ is preached, and I 
rejoice at it, and will still more rejoice” (ver.18). This is un- 
questionably very different language from that in which Paul 
spoke, in Gal. i. 7 f., of the preachers of the érepov evayyéAcov. 
There he denies that there is in truth any other gospel at all 
than his own, and declares the preaching of Jewish Christianity 
to be a simple “perversion of the gospel of Christ.” Here, on 
~ the contrary, he sees in the work of the Judaizers also a real 
preaching of Christ ; he concedes to his opponents the character 
of Christians, and rejoices at their success for the sake of the | 
general advancement of Christ’s work, although they were influ- 
enced by motives of hostility to him, and their spirit is very 
different from his. Is such tolerance as this possible for a cha- 
racter like thatof Paul? It would be difficult to answer this 
question a priori, but it 7s answered by the Epzstle to the Romans, 
in which we traced the turning into the path of peace and recon- 
ciliation as a fact. One great reason why the genuineness of the 
Epistle to the Philippians has been doubted, is, that critics have 
overlooked this fact, which really decides the question. If the 
Apostle shows himself to us in the Epistle to the Philippians 
also, as a man not free from human weakness, from the irrita- 
bility and passionateness coinmon to all choleric natures and 
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pioneering spirits, yet we can see from this his last Epistle, how 
he has learnt more and more to separate the personal element 
from the great end at which he is aiming, party interests from 
the common object of Christ’s kingdom, which stands above all 
individuals and all parties in the Church. And it is precisely 
this, after all, which is required of true servants of Christ in all 
ages—not absolute neutrality, which would imply either repre- 
hensible indifferentism, or superhuman elevation of mind, but 
the power always to distinguish their own party from the kingdom 
of God, and the self-denial always to subordinate the former to 
the latter. Paul gradually came to see that the gospel of Christ 
was not identical with the gospel of Paul, but was above both 
Paulinism and Judaism: would that every ecclesiastical party 
and sect could learn from him to practise the like humility! 


CHAPTER IX. 


PAULINISM UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF 
ALEXANDRINE PHILOSOPHY. 


(THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS, THE EPISTLE TO THE 
COLOSSIANS, AND THE EPISTLE OF BARNABAS.) 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


THE old contest of the Apostle with his Judkistic opponents 
presents itself to us in the Epistle to the Hebrews in a new and 
most peculiar phase. The Hebrews to whom it is addressed are 
Jewish Christians (whether in Palestine or, as is more probable, 
in Alexandria, is for our purpose irrelevant), who were still so 
persistent in their attachment to the Jewish worship, that their 
complete relapse into Judaism, with which they had never com- 
pletely broken, was to be dreaded. It was not their object to 
maintain the validity of the Mosaic law in the Christian dispen- 
sation, and to force it even upon the Gentile Christian commu- 
nities (as the Galatian Judaizers wished to do); it was not 
therefore the preservation of Christian freedom from the law, and 
the opposition of faith and works of the law, that had to be 
Inaintained against them. It was enough to bring them to see 
that Christianity was capable of affording them, not only in 
equal measure, but in a far higher degree, that religious satisfac- 
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tion which they still sought, and thought to find mainly in the 
Jewish worship—nay, that Christianity alone could give them 
perfect satisfaction; consequently that it was by no means 
necessary, in addition to this perfect thing which they possessed 
as Christians, to hold fast also the incomplete satisfaction of 
Judaism, or to long to return to it. In arguing with such 
Jewish Christians as these, who valued Judaism, not as a posi- 
tive body of authoritative law, but as an institution of worship 
which afforded religious satisfaction, and therefore as something 
which was actually felt to be a means of salvation, it would evi- 
dently have been to no purpose to represent the Mosaic system, 
as had been done in the old Pauline dialectic, as something which 
had come in between promise and fulfilment, and maintained itself 
as a third in opposition to both; it was necessary to recognize 
the element of salvation which was contained in Judaism, but 
to prove its imperfection as compared with Christianity. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews does this by conceiving Judaism as the 
type of Christianity, and the latter as the filling up of that copy 
which preceded it. If this relation is, as must be allowed, a 
more positive one than that which Paul established between the 
Law and the Gospel, yet it is as little favourable as anything can 
be to the independent significance of Judaism, and to the hold- 
ing fast of it as a part of Christianity. The cardinal doctrine of 
Paulinism, that Judaism was from the beginning to be only a 
religion of relative truth and temporary validity, destined to be 
abrogated on the appearance of the perfect religion of which it 
was the type, is not less firmly held by the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, than by Paul himself, and so far he must un- 
questionably be regarded as a follower of Paul, and his doctrinal 
writings essentially belong to the history of the development of 
Paulinism. It is certain, however, that the way in which this 
cardinal doctrine is established and expanded in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, is essentially different from that adopted by Paul. 
The writer of this Epistle transfers the essential results of Paul’s 
doctrinal system to a very heterogeneous region, that of the 
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Alexandrine notion of the universe, and endeavours to establish 
them independently upon these premises ; and of course the ideas 
-of Paul, when thus transplanted, do not remain unchanged, but 
undergo essential modifications and alterations. But it would 
be equally one-sided to regard these modifications as a simple 
advance of Paulinism directly from the teaching of Paul to that 
of John, and to take them as a retrogression from Paulinism to 
Jewish Christianity. The doctrinal system of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews forms in fact a third, resulting from these two oppos- 
ing views of primitive Christianity ; it is a thoroughly original 
attempt to establish the most essential results of Pawinism upon 
new presuppositions, and in an entirely independent way—a way 
which, proceeding on lines of thought regarding the constitution 
of the universe which were widely spread amongst the educated 
people of that time, necessarily had far greater power of diffusing 
general enlightenment than the dialectic of the old Pauline sys- 

tem, which was so highly wrought up to an individual stand- 
point. From these considerations it is perfectly intelligible that 
the Epistle to the Hebrews possesses deep significance, almost in, 
a greater degree than the Epistles of Paul himself, with reference 
to the further development of Paulinism; and the Epistle to 
the Colossians, and the Epistles of Barnabas and Clement, as 
well as others, plainly point to the same fact. 

Paul had attempted to establish the independence of Chris- 
tianity with respect to Judaism, and the abrogation of the latter 
in the first place, by proving logically the opposition and incom- 
patibility of the ideas of law and the promise of favour, works 
and faith. In doing this with the presupposition of the imme- 
diate divine inspiration of the law, to which he also adhered, he 
involved himself in difficulties, his solution of which displays 
great individual power and daring, but is hardly calculated to 
produce general conviction. The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews attempts to solve the same problem, not directly by 
means of a dialectical exposition of the differences between 
Judaism and Christianity, but with the assistance of a view of the 
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universe which, belonging in truth neither to the one nor to the 
other of these opposing systems, possessed for that very reason 
peculiar advantages as a means of reconciling them, and of de- 
veloping from Judaism an independent Christianity. Zhe opposi- 
tion of the invisible, imperishable, archetypal world, to the visible, 
perishable world of appearance copied from the former character- 
ized the Alexandrine theory of the universe; and it is this which 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, with great intellectual power and 
originality, applies to the relation of Christianity to Judaism, in 
order to establish on firm grounds the principle of the absolute 
truth and perfection of the former, transcending space and time, 
as contrasted with the merely figurative and temporary signifi- 
cance of the latter. As John afterwards identified the Loyos of 
Philo with Jesus Christ, in order to mark out Christianity as the 
only absolute revelation of God, the essential and all-embracing 
manifestation of the Divine glory, favour, and truth, as specifi- 
cally distinguished from all other religions, and raised infinitely 
above them,—so the Epistle to the Hebrews applics the xocpos 
vonTos of Philo (which according to that philosopher represents 
nothing but the concrete development of the Logos into its 
different determinations) to Christianity, to the entire Christian 
dispensation, and to the sum of the Christian blessings of salva- 
tion. And as that application of Philo’s notion of the Logos to | 
the person of Christ was suggested and brought about by the 
intermediate notion of the “word of the Creator” spoken of in 
the Old Testament, and the later Jewish idea of the wisdom of 
the creation, so also the primitive Christian idea of the Messiah's 
kingdom was a connecting link which suggested the application 
of the xoopos vonros of Philo to the blessings of Christian salva- 
tion. The latter was characterized by its very name, “the king- 
dom of heaven,” as a higher world, like the xoopos vonros, @ 
sphere of higher supersensuous and imperishable life. In addi- 
tion to this, it had assumed, in the imagination not only of 
Jews, but also of Jewish Christians (as is proved by the Apoca- 
lypse of John), the form of the heavenly Jerusalem, of the ideal- 
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ized theocracy of Israel, or of a heavenly original of the imper- 
fect earthly theocracy of the old covenant. From this point it 
was evidently no great step for an Alexandrine Christian to 
combine the religious conception of the kingdom of the Messiah 
or of heaven, with the philosophical idea of a heavenly or arche- 
typal world. This combination naturally met with the same 
fate as the application of the idea of the Logos by John; the 
philosophical idea, by being transplanted into the region of reli- 
gious intuition, became something very different from what it 
was before ; in the place of the ideal abstraction, we find the 
complex tissue of concrete moments derived from actual religious 
self-consciousness and from events of history. Hence it is quite 
intelligible that precisely as the Logos-Christ of John is some- 
thing very different from the Logos of Philo, so the heavenly 
world of the Epistle to the Hebrews is very different from Philo’s 
Kocpos vontos. The latter is an abstraction of thought void of 
content, the former a religious form of conception filled with 
the richest materials, for it contains within itself nothing less 
than the whole Christian consciousness of salvation, for which 
it serves to give expression, in distinct forms of thought, to its 
inward fulness of life and perfection. As this change necessarily 
takes place the instant a philosophical idea is transplanted into 
the region of religious intuition, the difference as to matter which 
arises from this cause gives no just ground for doubting of their 
identity as to form, either in this case or in that of the Logos of 
John. 

Thus then the Epistle to the Hebrews constructs, out of the 
' Alexandrine idea of the xécpos vonrés, a transcendent reality 
(ra érovpdvia ra év tois ovpavois, Vill. 5, ix. 23), which forms in 
the first place the opposite of this present world. That is to say, 
it is related to the latter (avry % «rious, ix. 11) as the original 
sanctuary which Moses saw in heaven is related to the earthly 
one which he prepared according to that pattern, or as the 
original which in its origin and essence is divine, heavenly, 
supersensuous, perfect, and eternal, is related to the finite and 
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the sensuous, which is merely an imperfect copy (irdé8ecyya) and 
likeness traced from the shadow (cx:d) of the divine pattern 
(viii. 1—5, ix. 23), and is distinguished as the visible (ra 
BAcrépeva, xi 3), tangible (xii. 18), changeable, that can be 
shaken (caAevdpeva, xii. 27), from the original pattern, which is 
the invisible (xpdypara od BAerdpeva, xi. 1) that cannot be shaken 
(ra py) caAevopeva, xii. 27), and eternal. As the dwelling-place 
of God, this higher world is called ofkos Geot (x. 21), oxy) dA Oev7} 
(vill. 2), rots OepeAlous ~xovea modus (the city which has firm 
foundations, xi. 10), rdrpis, woAus érovpdvos (xi. 14, 16), Zedv dpos 
Kai modus Oeod (Gvros, ‘IepoveaAi érovpdvios (xii. 22), and finally 
Bactrcia dodAevros (xii. 28). As this latter expression suggests 
a combination of the archetypal world with the Messiah’s king- 
dom, so also the preceding passage contains clear evidence that 
the heavenly and archetypal world simply coincides with Chris- 
tianity in the mind of the writer. For Christians are here told 
that they are not come to the tangible mount (Sinai) like the 
nation of the Old Testament covenant, but to the Mount Zion, 
the heavenly Jerusalem. Now if the Christian has already gone 
to this heavenly city of the Messiah, so that he has entered into 
a bond of citizenship with it, and receives and enjoys its gifts 
and powers (rapaAapBavovres BactrAciav, xiL 28; yevodpevos rijs 
Swpeds THs érouvpaviou Suvdpes Te péXXovtos aidvos, V1. 4, 5), then it 
is clear that we can understand by this nothing else than the 
reality of the blessings of salvation thrown open in Christ, the 
Christian dispensation. Christianity is thus represented as a 
world absolutely raised above everything earthly and temporal, 
as the sphere of the only true and lasting reality, of the divine 
life, in comparison with which everything else, including there- 
fore the religious dispensation of the Old Testament, is defined 
as the unsubstantial and perishing—in short, as mere finite 
existence. It is true that this identification of Christianity with 
the heavenly archetype of the world has also its reverse side. If 
Christianity is only so far the perfect existence as it is identical 
with the future world, then it is itself only something future 
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which cannot actually be possessed in this present world, but, 
on the contrary, can only be an object of hope on this side the 
grave. Thus from the transcendence of the higher “heavenly — 
world” as to place, follows necessarily the transcendence of the 
“future world” as to time, of the aidy péAdrwv (vi. 5), or the 
oixoupéevyn péAXovoa (ii. 5). By this also, as both passages plainly 
show, nothing else is to be understood than Christianity, the 
object of the Christian doctrine of salvation (wept ms AaAodpey, 
i 5), the totality of the powers of salvation which are already 
given to the Christian here to enjoy, as “ powers of the world to 
come,” as “heavenly gifts” or “the holy spirit ” (vi. 4, 5). 

Let us observe here how the Eyistle to the Hebrews forms pre- 
cisely the required medium and the harmonizing transition from 
the primitive Christian views to those of John. According to the 
former, that which is perfect and heavenly begins with the 
second coming of Christ, and therefore belongs wholly to the 
future, and Christianity still falls under the category of things 
present, imperfect, only preparatory for that which is perfect, and 
is accordingly not absolutely, but only relatively, distinguished 
from Judaism, which was a previous stage of preparation. Ac- 
cording to John, on the other hand, eternal life is already present 
in Christian truth, in the knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ 
his Son (John xvii. 3), and Christianity is thus the absolute, and 
is specifically different from everything that is not Christian. 
Now the Epistle to the Hebrews takes up this peculiar interme- 
diate position: on the one hand, it regards Christianity (like 
John) as something heavenly and perfect, and thus affirms its 
absolute exaltation above everything that is not Christian ; but, 
on the other hand, it regards the perfect (with the primitive 
Church) as something yet to come, and transcendent both in 
tine and place; these two ideas combine to produce the very 
peculiar view of the Epistle to the Hebrews, according to which 
Christianity belongs to the aidy pédAdwv, and the aidy odros 
denotes the pre-Christian age, which was terminated by the 
appearing of Christ. It therefore says of him that God has 
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spoken to us through him, ém’ écydrov trav ypepdv totrwv (1. 1), 
that he has completed the reconciliation éri cuvreAcig Trav aidveyv 
(ix. 26); his work thus forms the conclusion of the period of the 
world, and the landmark between aidy ovros and aiwv péAdw», 
and Christianity therefore falls within the latter. This paradox, 
that Christianity is the future zon, is the most pregnant expres- 
sion of the whole Christian view of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; 
it sees perfect salvation (the Swped érovpdvios) thrown open objec- 
tively in Christianity, but it does not yet feel it as a complete 
subjective possession; it is rather an object of hope in a future 
life; but this future life, again, is not one that is wholly shut up 
within itself, to which the present life of the Christian is merely 
related as a preparation for it, but it projects itself into this pre- 
sent life, as a real operative power of salvation; it is not merely 
a future life in point of time, the realization of which is only to 
be hoped for in the future (the second coming of Christ), but 
this life, though future in time, 18 already perfectly real in the 
present, as the life which has its abode in the heavenly world. For 
this reason the Christian can already really participate in this 
oixoupévn péAAovoa at the present time, can have attained to 
citizenship there, and “taste the powers” of it. 

If we inquire how this view is related to the genuine Pauline 
view, we must admit that they agree in principle, while we can- 
not fail to notice that the form in which they are presented is 
entirely different. That salvation is objectively present in Chris- 
tianity, and is yet at the same time a thing to be hoped for in 
the future, is also the fundamental view of Paul, which he 
expresses in the words écwOnpev ry éAmid:, Rom. viii. 24. But 
according to Paul, the objectivity of Christian salvation is secured 
by the cardinal doctrine of the justification and sonship of the 
believer, which is evidenced to him by the indwelling of the 
spirit of sonship: that it is still unrealized, is again a conse- 
quence of the real spiritual life of sonship being still perpetually 
hampered by its opposite, the flesh; therefore those drapyjv 
avevpatos éxovres still constantly crevdfovcr vioBeriav direxdex- 
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dpevot, THY aroAvUrpwotv Tov cwpuaros (1b. 23). Here then the two- 
fold nature of the Christian consciousness, of the éod@nuer— 
éArié, results from the dualism of spirit and flesh,—a psycholo- 
gical dualism which, before its final (eschatological) solution, 
undergoes progressive relative elimination by means of the im- 
manent religious-moral process of living in the spirit. Because 
the Christian really has the spirit of sonship, therefore he knows 
the fact, éowOnpev, and it is only because he still lives in the 
flesh, and its power over him, although ever diminishing, is still 
felt, that he is still also one who hopes, one dmexSexdpevos tiv 
vioOeciav. The dualism of the Epistle to the Hebrews, on the 
other hand, results from the metaphysical opposition of the 
heavenly, invisible, and eternal world, to the earthly, visible, and 
perishable world. Because the former of these is thrown open 
to him through Christ, because he has attained to it by faith, 
and has tasted of its powers, the Christian, according to this 
teaching, also knows that salvation is assured to him; but as it 
is still a world of the future, and the exact opposite of all that is 
earthly, so the Christian while on earth always thinks of it as in 
the far distance, as the object of his hopes, rather than as a 
possession. The relative elimination which was possible in the 
case of the psychological dualism of Paul, by means of a process 
that went on within the man, is not possible in the case of this 
metaphysical dualism; only an anchor of hope reaches from the 
Christian life on earth into that other world of real Christian 
salvation (Heb. vi. 19: yy éAmi8a ws ayxvpav Exopev ths Yryi7s 
dopaAry te ai BeBaiav civepyopevny eis Td EcWTEpoy TOU KaTaTeTaa- 
paros, Srov mpddpopos trip yay ciciAOev ‘Incovs), an anchor of 
hope, the hold of which depends on Jesus Christ’s having gone 
before, and which must be firmly held by waiting in patience 
and in the hope of faith. More than this cannot be done here; 
the chasm between this world and the future world cannot really 
be bridged over; the solution of the opposition is not a religious- 
moral one going on within the Christian, but it is itself some- 
thing that transcends the sphere of the present—namely, the 
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second coming of Christ, the expectation of which as very near 
at hand is therefore much more essential to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews than to the older system of Paul. In this respect the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is certainly far behind Paul; it external- 
izes and fixes again the opposition of the natural and the Chris- 
tian elements in man, which Paul had partially reconciled in the 
inwardness of the life of the spirit that proceeds from God. But, 
nevertheless, we cannot see in it a relapse into Jewish Chris- 
tianity, but an attempt to establish the absolute exaltation of 
Christianity above everything not Christian, upon the metaphysical 
opposition of the supersensuous to the sensuous world which was 
peculiar to Alexandrine speculation. If this exaltation of Chris- 
tianity to an absolute cosmical significance was purchased, in the 
first instance, by throwing it back into a transcendent sphere 
dissevered from the present world, it was reserved for Christian 
theology, in the course of its further development, to bring it 
down again from that transcendent height into the actuality of 
the present life, and thus for the first time to bring the absolute- 
ness of its idea into harmony with the historical events of its 
appearing. The first step to this was the declaration of John, 
“The word became flesh.” 

As Christendom is identical, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
with the invisible heavenly world, so also is Christ a being from 
that world ; the heavenly origin of Christ, his pre-existence, is 
from the very beginning taken as a self-evident fact: here also 
the teaching of Paul is evidently presupposed. But the author 
of this Epistle had a two-fold object in his Christology, occasioned 
by the views against which he had to contend. Since his oppo- 
nents (probably under the influence of the Essenes) set the 
angels above Christ, at whose earthly humiliation, especially his 
sufferings and death, they seem to have taken offence, this writer 
endeavoured, in the first place, to prove most distinctly the 
unqualified exaltation of Christ above the angels; and, secondly, 
to justify also his earthly humiliation and sufferings from the 
standpoint of a divinely ordained moral course of action, a 
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necessary condition of his exaltation. Whilst the Christ of Paul 
is “the second (or spiritual) man from heaven,” and at the same 
time the very image of God and the archetype of man, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, on the other hand, places the Son of 
God wholly above everything that is human, or even arche- 
typal of humanity, and conceives him as a specifically divine 
being, dravyarpa rijs Sé€ns Kat yapaxryp ris troordcews Oeod (i. 3). 
That this description is not to be understood merely in the sense 
of the Pauline eixdy Ocot, but is rather intended to declare the 
metaphysical connection of the nature of Christ with that of 
God and his origin from God, is plainly shown by the unmistak- 
able way in which the Christological passage before us alludes 
to and leans upon the analogy contained in the Book of Wis- 
dom, where godia is described as drpis ris tov Ocot Suvdpeus, cat 
drdppoa THs Tou mavroxpdropos Sofns elAtkpivijs, dratvyacpa pwrds 
aidiov Kai écorrpov tis Tov Deod evepyeias, Kal eixwy THS ayalornTos 
avrov. pia S ovoa rdavra Sivarat Kal pévovea év att) mavra Kacviter, 
&c. (vil. 25, 26). According to this, codéa is the splendour that 
issues from God, because it is also the efiluence (dzopsora), as it 
were the effulgent flame (drpis), of his power and glory, which 
indicates the unity of its nature with that of God, up to the 
point of cancelling its independent substantive existence; the 
latter is, however, affirmed by the expressions dravyacpa, écor- 
tpov and eixwy, according to which godia, us the reflection and 
effulgent splendour of God, is indeed all that it is only through 
Him and by Him, but is notwithstanding another beside Him. 
These two ideas are precisely what the description in the 
Hebrews contains, “The effulgence of his glory and the impress 
of his nature.” According to this, Christ is the exact image and 
the perfect expression of the Divine nature, so that in his own 
nature he is only a duplicate of the nature of God, forming 
indeed a nature of his own which belongs to him, but which yet 
is in complete unity with that of God and an effluence from it. 
Moreover, the added words, dépwv re ra mdvra TY piypare Tis 
Svvdpews avrov, may remind us of the passage we have quoted 
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from the Book of Wisdom, vii. 25, 27, drpuis ris Svvdpews and 
wavra Sivarat. As, In this passage, codia is not only the service- 
able instrument of the omnipotence of God, but is herself the 
representative, the personified power of the Almighty, and thus 
takes the place of the creator or maintainer of the universe him- 
self, representing the Godhead in respect of its creative power, 
so also in this passage from the Hebrews a much higher position 
is assigned to the Son with reference to the world, than was 
assigned to him by Paul when he conceived the pre-existent 
Christ as the intermediate instrument of the creation. In this 
passage he is himself in independent possession of the word of 
power, by which he maintains the universe, and is therefore the 
active subject of the omnipotent will to create and maintain it, 
or personified omnipotence itself, just as the Alexandrine co¢ia, 
and subsequently the Adyos of John, +s itself life and light, and 
not merely the intermediate instrument by which life and light 
are produced. But although the Christology of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews goes far beyond that of Paul himself, and (precisely 
like that of the Epistle to the Colossians) raises Christ to the 
cosmical principle through the introduction of Alexandrine phi- 
losophy, yet it has this in common with the older Christology of 
Paul, that it has not yet bridged over the chasm between the 
historical view of the earthly Redeemer and the absolute view 
of the eternal pre-existent Son of God—nay, it brings this chasm 
most prominently into notice. As the Christology of Paul, in 
spite of the conception of Christ’s pre-existence, and without 
attempting to reconcile the opposition of the two ideas, persisted 
in regarding the appearance of Christ on earth as a condition of 
poverty and humiliation, which was followed by his exaltation, 
but not until his resurrection, as a reward for his previous 
humiliation (Phil. 1. 8, 9), so we are now taught also by the 
Epistle to the Hebrews that God placed Jesus for a short time 
below the angels, and then, on account of his undergoing death 
(Sia 7d rdOnpa, cf. Phil ii. 9, &¢6—), crowned him with glory and 
honour (ii. 9); that God made him the heir of all things (i. 2, 
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é@yxe, the historical aorist indicates a definite historical fact) ; 
that Christ, after having completed his work of cleansing man- 
kind from sin, sat down at the right hand of majesty in the highest, 
and became so much more mighty than the angels, as he had 
obtained a more excellent name than they (i. 3, 4). How this 
historical commencement of Christ’s dignity as our Lord from the 
time of his exaltation is to be reconciled with his having origin- 
ally established the world at its beginning (dépwv ra rdvra ro 
pipare tas Suvdwews avrov), is not indicated in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews any more than in any of Paul’s Epistles. We can 
therefore only suppose that such reconciliation had not yet 
entered into the writer’s field of vision, because he had not yet 
made the absolute view of the person of Christ,as a pre-existent 
(and cosmical) principle, the central point of his entire concep- 
tion, as John subsequently did. The Epistle to the Hebrews 
raises, it is true, the pre-existent person of Christ still higher 
than Paul, in making him a cosmical principle, but this concep- 
tion remains in the background, without exercising any real 
influence on the writer's view of the historical Christ. On the 
contrary, he gives far more weight to the human and moral point 
of view than Paul; he says of Christ, that he was tempted in all 
respects as we are, only without sin; that he, although a son, 
learnt obedience from. what he endured; that he offered prayers 
and supplications with tears to Him who was able to rescue him 
from death, and was heard because he feared God; that he was 
made perfect through suffering (iv. 15, v. 8, vil. 2,10). While 
in Paul’s writings Christ in heaven is the pattern of the Chris- 
tian, it is, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the earthly and espe- 
cially the suffering Redeemer who is the example of patient faith, 
the leader and captain of all those who enter into glory through 
suffering (xii. 2, ii 10, vi. 20). This stands in the most intimate 
connection with the peculiar conception of the work of Christ 
which we find in the Epistle to the Hebrews.’ 


1 It is quite possible that the traditions regarding the earthly life of the Redeemer, 
preserved in Jewish-Christian circles, were more accessible to the author of the Epistle 
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In this respect also the Epistle to the Hebrews takes up the 
same ground as Paul’s Epistles, inasmuch as the death of Christ — 
is in both the central point of the whole work of redemption. 
In Heb. x. 5—10, it is said that God has prepared a body for 
his Son, in order that he might come upon the earth and do the 
will of God, namely, do away with the sacrifice of animals, in 
which God had no pleasure, by the better sacrifice of his own 
body offered once for all. The zovety r5 O€Aynpua Ocod for the pur- 
pose of which God 75 oipa xarnpricato for his xev (to the 
earth), consisted in the zpoopoga tod cwparos tod "Incot Xpurrov: 
here also the whole appearance and life of Christ on earth con- 
verges towards his death as the true central point of the redemp- 
tion. But this fundamental idea is not carried out in its details 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews in the same way as it is by Paul. 
According to him, the death of Christ is pre-eminently a sacrifice 
of reconciliation, ordained by God himself, in which Christ takes 
the part rather of the passive victim than of the active sacrificing 
priest ; in the Epistle to the Hebrews, Christ is at once the victim 
and the sacrificing priest, and in fact with special emphasis laid on 
the latter. Here, therefore, the main point, on which the signi- 
ficance and the value of this sacrifice depends, is not what has 
befallen him through the ordinance of God, the purely objective 
fact, but the part which he himself takes-in it, the subjective 
moral action. And in close connection with this is the fact, 
that this sacrificial death is not so much an expiatory sacrifice 
offered to the avenging justice of God for the redemption from 
the curse of the law of the sinner who deserves to be punished, 
but rather a sacrifice of purification and sanctification, the signi- 
ficance of which relates immediately to humanity, to its puri- 


to the Hebrews than to Paul; but this would hardly be sufficient to account for the 
stress which the former lays on the moral example of the suffering Jesus, A more 
probable reason for this is the hortatory purpose which he had in view, in conse- 
quence of the danger his readers were in of taking offence at the idea of a suffering 
Messiah, as well as of stumbling at the sufferings they thamselves had to undergo for 
Christ’s sake (x. 29—35). But the main cause is, doubtless, the dogmatical point of 
view in which the whole work of Christ is represented in this Epistle. 
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fication from the defilement of guilt and its redemption from the 
consciousness of it. 

It is the object of the Epistle to the Hebrews to prove to its 
readers that Christianity also not only contains all this, but that 
it alone contains in a perfect manner, so as entirely to satisfy the 
religious consciousness, that which the cultus of the Old Testa- 
ment contained in an imperfect and merely typical way. For 
this purpose it represents Christ as the true and real sacrifice, 
which has actually accomplished that which the Old Testament 
sacrifices, especially the sacrifice of the day of atonement offered 
annually, and that of the consecration of the coyenant offered 
once, were unable to accomplish perfectly, and could only repre- 
sent in an external form apprehensible by the senses. While its 
doctrine is thus founded upon the presupposition of the positive 
analogy between the type and its fulfilment, it displays in every 
possible light the essential difference that is to be found within 
this formal analogy, namely, the distinction between the perfect 
Christian and the imperfect Jewish ordinances of salvation. 
The first and most obvious difference is, that the old high-priests 
offered animals, and Christ offered himself; the former entered 
into the earthly sanctuary with the blood of animals, Christ 
entered into the heavenly sanctuary with his own blood; and 
that the former sacrifices had to be repeated every year, but 
Christ, by his sacrifice offered once for all, completed the recon- 
ciliation with God for ever (Heb. ix. 1—10, 14); lastly, that 
those priests, being sinful men, must always offer sacrifice for 
themselves first (v. 3, ix. 7), but Christ, as the sinless one, offered 
himself, through the eternal Spirit of God, as a sacrifice without 
blemish (ix. 14), and now, after hig exaltation, being absolutely 
and entirely severed from the realm of sin, and raised above the 
heavens, is able to enter evermore into the presence of God, and 
to plead for his own (vii. 24—27). Now the difference of the 
effect wrought in the two cases, corresponds with these differences 
in the sacrijficers, the offerings, and the place of sacrifice. The Old 
Testament sacrifices of animals were fleshly ordinances of the 
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law (Stxadpara capxds, ix. 10), which could not make the sacri- 
ficers perfect as to their conscience, but only sanctify them with 
regard to the purification of the flesh (ib. vers. 9, 13); that is to 
say, they brought about only a levitical purity, placed the sacri- 
ficers and the people for whom the sacrifice was made merely in 
a condition of theocratic holiness, through an external sanctifi- 
cation (which affected their flesh); but so far were they from 
being able to take away sin, that they rather served to renew 
every year the recollection of uncancelled sin, and so could not 
take away the consciousness of sin and guilt, could not bring 
about a perfect or entirely satisfactory condition as regarded the 
conscience, could not purify the guilt-stained conscience and 
reconcile it to God (x. 1—4, 1], ix. 8—10). On the other hand, 
the sacrifice of Christ, as it was itself presented blameless through 
the mediation of the unchangeable Spirit, so also it effects in a 
corresponding manner the cleansing of our conscience from dead 
works, (which has the further result of causing us) to serve the 
living God (ix. 14); it enables us, being sprinkled in our hearts 
and relieved from an evil conscience, to enter with the full con- 
fidence of faith into the sanctuary, the entrance to which Christ 
has opened to us by his blood (x. 19—22) ; in short, it produces, by 
the cancelling (d0éryais, ix. 26), the taking away (mepreAciv, x. 11), 
the forgiveness of sin (dgeors, x. 18), the everlasting perfection of 
the sanctified (rereActwxery eis 1d Senvexés Tots dyafopévors, X. 14). 
These passages, taken alone, are sufficient to show, without the 
slightest ambiguity, that the cleansing of the conscience, which the 
Old Testament sacrifice could not effect, and which the sacrifice 
of Christ did effect, consists in nothing else than the doing away 
unth the consciousness of guilt. If any one has once been cleansed, 
then he has no consciousness of sins, that is to say, no more 
consciousness of guilt (undeuiay Eye cuveiSnaw dpaptiov trovs ara 
xexa@appévovs, X. 2); if a man’s heart is sprinkled, then he is freed 
from an evil conscience (égpavricpeévoe tas KapSias drs cuvedjoews 
movnpas, x. 22). And as being freed from an evil conscience, or 
from the consciousness of guilt, is necessarily conditioned by the 
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forgiveness of sins, the word xa@apiferOac may be considered 
equivalent to the expression, dgeots yiveras (ix. 22), and the can- 
celling (d@érnois, x. 26) of sin is no other than the zepreAciv or 
dpaipeiy dyaprias (x. 11 and 4), which forms the opposite to the 
abiding ovveiSyois and dvdpvyots dpapriov (ib. vers. 2 and 3), and 
which must therefore signify the doing away, not with the power 
of sin upon the will, but with the tormenting and defiling con- 
sciousness of sin (consciousness of guilt) in the conscience.! Nor 
should the expression, xaOapuet tiv cuvetSnow dd vexpov épywy eis 
To Aatpevery Geo (Ovri, in 1x. 14, throw any doubt upon this well- 
grounded conclusion. This text refers, no doubt, to the moral 
worship of God, to the renewing and sanctifying of our lives; but 
this is expressly described as only an intermediate result and 
purpose of Christ's sacrifice, whereas the purpose directly aimed 
at by it is the cleansing of the conscience. But this is not called 
a cleansing from “dead works” in the sense of freeing the con- 
science from the doing of evil, or from the works of the law, which 
is impossible, for the simple reason that the conscience is not and 
cannot be the subject of moral action, either of bad works or of 
works of the law; but the conscience always means only the moral 
self-consciousness, in which the moral worthiness or unworthi- 
ness of its deeds makes itself felt to the ego, and which is defiled 
by the consciousness of such deeds as belong to the domain of 
spiritual death. Accordingly it is cleansed from dead works by 
the removal of the tormenting and defiling consciousness of such 
deeds as belong to death and deliver man over to death; for its 
being clean consists in the cessation of this consciousness of the 
guilt of sin (cf. x. 2). And to this we must refer the droAvrpwors 
tov ext Ty mpuwry SiaOyKxy wapaBdoewy (ver. 15), which Christ, as 
the mediator of the new covenant, has accomplished by his death, 
in order that those who are called may receive the promise of 
the eternal inheritance. The connection of these words with 


1 Kadapwpoy riv dpaptiwy roinoapevog, i. 3, is also to be understood in this 
sense. Although this text, taken by itself, might be applied to moral cleansing, i.e. 
doing away with the dominion of sin, yet all the above-mentioned parallel passages 
support the other interpretation, namely, taking away the guilt of sin. 
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ver. 14, shows that this droAvrpwors is virtually identical with 
the cleansing of the conscience, in the sense of redemption from 
_ the consciousness of guilt. This is suggested, morever, by the 

addition of the clause in which the purpose of Christ's mediation 
is stated; for the attainment of the promised inheritance was 
impossible before Christ came (cf. xi. 39 f.), because the trans- 
gressions committed under the first covenant had resulted in 
guilt, the real forgiveness of which had not been purchased by 
all those expiatory acts which were enjoined by the Old Testa- 
ment. Nor is this conclusion in any way affected by the repeated 
use of the word dyidéfev as the effect of the sacrifice of Christ. 
The fact that this word (ix. 13 and 14) is replaced and explained 
by xaapifev, shows that dydfev, as the effect of the death of 
Christ, does not denote moral sanctification, or giving a new 
direction to the will; besides which, the word as used in ver. 13, 
apart from the context, could not possibly refer to moral sanc- 
tification ; for what meaning could be conveyed to our minds 
by saying that the blood of goats could morally sanctify those 
who are defiled (place them in the condition of being morally 
renewed), in relation to the purifying of the flesh? But the 
blood of sacrifices has this real significance, that it “sanctifies” 
those who were defiled with regard to external theocratic purity ; 
that is to say, it places them in the condition of belonging to 
God, according to the relations established by the theocratic 
covenant.! Accordingly we are compelled by analogical reason- 
ing to understand the dyd{ewv, which is the effect of the death 
of Christ, to mean the sanctification by which we truly belong 
to God in accordance with the relations established by the new 
covenant (xiil. 11,12). This is made especially clear by x. 10, 
wyysac pévos Eopey Sea THS tporpopas Tov cuparos Incov Xpiorrod épdrak. 

The word épdraf, as well as the connection with the expressions 
- meptedetv duaprias and ddeors which follow (vers. 11 and 18), shows 


1 Cf. Weiss, p. 515. Riehm, however (Lehrbegriff des Hebrierbriefa, p. 576), endea- 
vours to connect with this also “the freeing from the bondage of sin in principle,” 
consequently moral renovation: but for this the text affords no ground. 
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that what is here referred to is the placing us once for all in the 
condition of those who, in consequence of the forgiveness of sins, 
are freed from an evil conscience, and have access to God, there- 
fore in the condition of belonging to God, without being disturbed 
by any consciousness of guilt (vers. 19-22). And thus Chris- 
tians are called dy:afouevor, ii. 11 and x. 14, not with reference 
to the condition of moral sanctification, which is a continual 
process upon which they have entered, but with reference to the 
condition of belonging to God, which they have accepted through 
sanctification by the blood of Christ; and the present participle 
used here denotes that which happens without reference to any 
particular time, that is to say, which repeats itself in each 
individual case, and is so far never ended (like Sixcacovpevos 
Rom. iii. 24, and pedrAa AoyiferPa, iv. 24). This sanctification 
consisted under the old covenant in the external sprinkling with 
the levitical purifying blood of animals, but under the new 
covenant it consists in the sprinkling of the heart in order to 
freedom from an evil conscience, in the cleansing of the con- 
science from the consciousness of guilt. It was guilt which had 
made complete communion with God and the attainment of the 
promised inheritance impossible. By cancelling this, therefore, 
a new covenant relation of complete communion with God is 
consecrated (the “access to the heavenly sanctuary, to the throne 
of favour, to the city of God, &c., is opened”) or the reconciliation 
with God is effected. 

In this fundamental idea, that we are reconciled with God by 
the death of Christ, the Epistle to the Hebrews entirely agrees 
with Paul; but the Pauline working out of this idea, the satis- 
faction of the avenging justice of God by the death of him who 
ig vicariously punished, is not found in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. It is true that it approaches very nearly to this 
thought, and it could not be otherwise; for its author applies to 
Christ throughout the propitiatory sacrifices of the Old Testa- 
ment as a type, and these are certainly (cf. above, Vol. I., p. 95 f.) 
founded on the idea of a vicarious sacrifice. It is doubtless 
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the notion of such a sacrifice that suggests the expression, that 
Christ has become a merciful and faithful high-priest before 
God, in order to make reconciliation (iAdoxeoOar) for the sins of 
the people (11. 17); that the redemption from former transgres- 
sions has been brought about by the death of the mediator of the 
new covenant (ix. 15), because according to the law everything 
is purified with blood, and without shedding of blood there is no 
forgiveness (ib. ver. 22); that Jesus tasted of death for every 
man (ii. 9), being once offered to take away the sins of many 
(dveveyxetv, Which does not contain the special notion of vicarious 
expiation, but only the general one of taking away, déryois, 
mepueAeiv [cf. 26 and x. 11], ix. 28). This, however, makes it 
the more striking, that our author nowhere gives decided ex- 
pression to the idea of the expiation of the wrath of God, the 
removal of the enmity of God against the sinful world, not even 
where there was the very strongest inducement to do so, as, for 
instance, where the necessity of Christ’s death is the subject 
under discussion. The purport of the passage to which reference 
has just been made (ix. 15—22), is to show why it was that the 
redemption must have occurred precisely @avdrov yevopevov. How 
natural it would have been, or rather how necessary, for one who 
held Paul’s doctrine of reconciliation, to remind his readers here 
of the évdecEes Stxatorvvys Oeod, of the xardpa rod vézov, under which 
the innocent one had been sacrificed as a vicarious substitute for 
the guilty (according to Rom. iii. 25 ; Gal. iii. 13; 2 Cor. v. 21, &c.). 
Instead of this, the necessity of the sacrificial death of Christ is 
deduced from the literal meaning of SiaOjxn, because a “ testa- 
ment” cannot come into force until the death of the testator—a 
deduction which fails in two ways; first, because the bloodless, 
natural death of the testator would have been quite sufficient 
for this “testament” to come into force ; and, secondly, because 
this explanation is in no way applicable to the corresponding 
covenant-sacrifice at the zpwrn SiaAjxn, where the d:a8sjxy (con- 
tract) came into force without the death of either of the con- 
tracting parties. Equally unlike Paul is the reason assigned 
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for the necessity of Christ’s tasting death for every man, in the 
other passage that has been quoted (ii. 9): instead of showing 
dogmatically that it was necessary, the author tells us that “ it 
was proper” that, as the other sons of God, so also the captain of 
our salvation should be brought through suffering into glory 
(Expere yap, &c., ver. 10),—an assignment of a reason for the death 
of Christ which is not less different from the teaching of Paul than 
the doctrine of Scotus on this point is from that of Anselm, or 
the Socinian doctrine from that of Luther. Under these circum- 
stances, we can hardly resist the conclusion, that the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews had adopted, in its general outlines, 
Paul’s fundamental doctrine of redemption by the death of Christ, 
but had rejected the method of working it out in detail which 
had been suggested to Paul by his Jewish beliefs with regard 
to God and the law,! probably because his Alexandrine education 
tended in an opposite direction ; instead of connecting the recon- 
ciling effect of the death of Christ in the first instance with the 
wrath of God that was to be appeased, he connected it directly 
with the removal of man’s consciousness of guilt. The road was 
thus opened to a deeper and more thorough apprehension of 
redemption than that which is contained in the juridical form 
of Paul’s doctrine, though at first a gap was still left between 
the means and the end, between the death of Christ and the 
removal of the feeling of guilt. The inference that this spiritual 


1 Weiss, p. 512 f., and Riehm, p. 541, allow that Paul's idea of vicarious punishinent 
is not directly stated in the Epistle to the Hebrews, but they believe that it must be 
assumed as a presupposition upon which the above passages rest. But why should 
this presupposition have constantly remained in the background, if it were really 
familiar to the writer? Why should it not at least have been expressed where it 
would so materially have advanced his object, namely, the theodicy with reference to 
Christ's death? Is it not rather to be inferred that, whether in conscious or uncon- 
scious divergence from Paul, he had not by any means made this Pauline thought his 
own?! Xéstlin well remarks (Johann. Lehrbegriff, p. 435), “The principle of vicarious 
suffering is not interposed as a third, between the offered Christ and the cleansing 
effected in man, but the means and the effect are one.”” But the question may well 
be asked, whether this “being one” is really conceivable; and if not, how our author 
arrived at this extraordinary conclusion? Kostlin has not explained this; and I 
believe the only explanation is the one above given. 


, 
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effect must also be brought about in a spiritual way, was first 
drawn by the theology of John, which placed the redeeming 
work of Christ in the self-revelation of the Aoyos. 

The less, however, the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was able to attribute to the death of Christ an objective relation 
to God, the more he appears—as if by way of compensation—to 
emphasize the significance of suffering and death as regards the 
person of Christ himself. He has endured the cross as the cost of 
(dvri) the joy which lay before him (was held out as the prize 
of victory), and, despising the shame, has seated himself at the 
right hand of the throne of God (xii. 2). He has been crowned 
with glory and honour because he suffered death; for it was 
becoming that he who led many children to glory should also 
perfect the captain of salvation (who as a leader opened the way 
to salvation) by suffering (in the same way as all the others, 
i 9, 10, cf. xii 6—11). Although a son, yet he learned obe- 
dience to that which he suffered, and being made perfect, he has 
become the cause of eternal blessedness to all who obey him (v. 9). 
It may be asked, wherein does this reAcotocba consist, which 
denotes in the first instance the fruit of suffering as it affected 
Christ himself, but afterwards, as we shall presently see, its 
redeeming effect as regards men? In ii. 10, reAccdoas is used as 
equivalent to Sdn xai ripy éorepavwpevov in ver. 9, and there- 
fore denotes the exaltation and glorification in heaven of him who 
had been humiliated in suffering death. Again, in v. 9, reAcww6eis 
is not the moral completion of learning obedience by suffering, 
but it is a new moment which is added to this ¢uadev dd dv 
eraev as its ultimate consequence,! which must have taken 
place before Christ could be in a position to be the cause of 


1 Riehm overlooks this, when (ut supra, p. 844) he insists that reAcwOcic should 
be understood to mean “moral perfection,” which not only contradicts ii. 10, bat 
makes it necessary to suppose that the word reAcovy bas two meanings inconsistent 
with each other, one of which applies to Christ and the other to Christians. It is true 
that Riehm appears to think that in the case of the latter also, the placing in the 
condition of subjective holiness is included in the meaning of the word : but this is 
decidedly erroncous. 
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blessedness. But what this condition is, we have to gather 
partly from the immediate context of this verse itself, and 
partly from ver. 7, where it is said that Christ entreated 
the Father, cafev é Qavdrov, and was heard because of his 
piety. This piety is then described in ver. 8, whereupon 
ver. 9, with the word reAcw6eis, evidently takes up again 
the idea of eicaxovoOeis from ver. 7, and so declares that he 
was rescued from death, which of course refers in this case to 
his exaltation after his resurrection. After he had thus actually 
attained to cwrnpia from death in his own person, in consequence 
of his prayer, cwlerOac éx Oavarov, being heard by God, he was 
able in like manner, and for that very reason, to become the 
cause of the like cwrypéa to all others also, who entered upon the 
same road of imaxoy as he had taken himself. This it is which 
makes him the dpyyyés ris cwrnpias atrav, because both the road 
(Sid raOnpudrwv), and also the goal (reAccdoar and eis Sdfav dyayeiv) 
are the same for both—the condition of cwrnpia aiduos, of ddéa 
kai roy (iL 9,10, comp. with v.9). TereXewuevos shows that this 
condition is established once for all, and cannot be lost, both 
when the word is used in reference to Christ as the everlasting 
high-priest, in opposition to the transient and weak human high- 
priest (vii. 28), and also when it is applied to the blessed in 
heaven (xii 23, rvejpace Stxatwy rereAccwpévwy) ; in perfect agree- 
ment with which, the attainment of this condition of promised 
blessedness by the latter -is called reActobr Oat (xi 40, reAccwAicr, 
parallel to xopicacOa: érayyeAfav in ver. 29). Thus far, then, the 
term is used in a simple and consistent sense; it denotes, in the 
passages that have been quoted, a condition of perfection, which 
is at the same time a condition of finality, the ultimate end and 
conclusion of an imperfect state which preceded it—in fact, to put 
it precisely, the perfect and final condition of the future life, as 
opposed to the imperfections of the present life. But now 
teXccovv is also applied to inward effects produced at the present 
time, which at any rate are quite distinct from the completion in 
a future life. It is thus used when it is said of the law that it 
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Sua TS adras daOevés cai dvwpedés ovdev ereAciwoev (Vil. 18 f.); that 
its sacrifices could neither xara cvveiSnow nor els Sinvenés, TeACrwuras 
tov Aatpevovra (ix. 9, x. 1); that Christ, on the contrary, by one 
sacrifice reredetwxev eis Sinvexés Tos adytafopevovs (x. 14). This 
reActooat is explained by the parallel expressions, dy:¢(ev (ix. 13), 
kaOapit{ev rhv ocuveidnow (ver. 14), pndepiav Ere exery cuveidnow 
dpapriov and xexaOuppevous (x. 2), dpatpetv dpaprias, and mepredciv 
dpaprias (x. 4, 11), syracpéevor, dytafopevovs (vers. 10 and 14), 
épparricpévot Tas kapSias ard cuvedijcews tovnpas (ver. 22). Now 
since these expressions, from what has been: said above, denote 
the act of setting free from the defiling consciousness of guilt 
and consecration to the condition of belonging to God, which 1s 
part of the (new) covenant relation, the same thing must also be 
expressed by the word reAcotv,! together with the kindred idea, 
that this very condition of a purified conscience reconciled to God 
is the perfect condition, which truly corresponds to man and to 
his relation to God, and is therefore the only religious condition 
which can impart absolute satisfaction. It is, however, self- 
evident that this idea of reAcotv is most intimately connected 
with that which was first found. In both cases the word denotes 
a placing in a perfect and perfectly satisfying state; only in the 
one case this state is to be understood as the inward religious 
satisfaction of the feelings; in the other case, as the perfectly 
satisfying existence of the whole man in the final completeness 
of the future life; in the former sense, reAeoty is the Pauline 
dixasovv: in the latter, it is the Pauline Sofdfer. And as, according 
to the teaching of Paul, cwrnpia and xAnpovopia, and therefore also 


1 It is so far true, that reAcrovy and ayiadZey are synonymous; but it is too much 
te say that they are “interchangeable ideas, which completely coincide with each 
other” (Riehm, ut supra, p. 588), because this is to leave out of view the relation 
of the word reAcovy to the idea of final completion, which is not contained in 
ay:aZeyv. The same remark applies also to Weiss’s identification of reActouv with the 
Pauline duacovy (N. Tle. Theol. p. 516). It is rather an idea which comprebends 
both decacoty and dofaZry, and of these the latter only is the moment which is com- 
mon to Christ and the Christian. If we overlook this, as these two commentators do, 
we are placed in the dangerous position of being forced to assign an entirely different 
meaning to the same word in two different cases. 
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avvoofacOnvas, are as good as already attained in principle along 
with the state of justification, because they are ideally secured 
(ovs é&cxaiwoe, rovrous kai ésofacev, Rom. viii. 30 and 17, v. 9—11), 
so also the Epistle to the Hebrews may denote by the same term 
both the perfection of the final state and the complete satisfac- 
tion of the Christian consciousness in this life, because the former 
is as good as already present in the latter, being ideally secured. 
And these two ideas can coalesce here all the more easily, because 
the world of perfection, in which the final completion of the 
future life occurs, is, according to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
not merely a world of the future, but a reality existing at this 
moment, and projecting itself into this present world, with its 
powers and gifts in which the Christian already has a share. 
Thus, then, it is in the reference to the heavenly world that these 
various views of Christ’s work coalesce, and the whole con- 
ception assumes an objective character. As the reAcotu@a of 
Christ himself consisted in passing through sufferings and death, 
from his earthly life of weakness to the heavenly life of ever- 
lasting perfection, so his reAedoar eis Seyvexés tots dyrafopevous 
consists in his opening for them once for all the entrance into 
the heavenly sanctuary (ciodov rav dyiwy évexatvicer Hpiv, x. 19 f.), 
That this entrance into the heavenly sanctuary was not yet 
revealed in the old covenant, is denoted by the curtain that veiled 
the holiest in the tabernacle (ix. 8); and whereas the high-priest 
only entered once a year into the sanctuary behind the curtain, and 
sprinkled it with the blood of the sacrifice, so Christ has opencd 
the way, once for all, and for all his own, through the curtain, 
le. his flesh (x. 20); that is to say, by devoting his body to 
death, he has put aside the separating curtain that hung before 
the heavenly sanctuary (an evil conscience, ver. 22), and has on 
our behalf gone before us into the inmost sanctuary behind the 
curtain, into heaven itself (vi. 20), and has sprinkled and purified 
this sanctuary with the blood of a better sacrifice, his own blood 
(ix. 23), and has hereby become a perfect high-priest for ever 
separated from sinners, and exalted above the heavens, and there- 
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fore exempt from all earthly weakness (vii. 26—28) ; so that we 
also have now a firm anchor of hope for our souls, which reaches 
into that heavenly sanctuary (vi. 19), and may accordingly enter- 
tain the joyful assurance that, with true hearts and perfect faith, 
being sprinkled in our hearts, and freed from an evil conscience, 
our bodies also being washed with pure water (of baptism), we 
shall enter into that heavenly sanctuary, the house of God, where 
we have Christ for our mighty priest (x. 22). It is easy to 
recognize the dogmatic idea that runs through all this imagery 
drawn from Old Testament types. It is, that Christ, by devoting 
himself to the suffering involved in his work of redemption, has, 
first for himself, and then by the same act for humanity, initiated 
a new covenant relation between God and man, has opened for 
mankind that full communion with God which had till then 
been hindered by the consciousness of guilt, and has thus become 
the author of our blessedness, the mediator of a new covenant of 
redemption. The objectivity of the new religious relation of 
humanity now reconciled to God, the objectivity, that is, of the 
Christian principle, which Paul fixed by the objective ideas of 
droAvrpwors, xaradrAayy, Sicaiwors, finds expression, in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, in the figure of the opening of the heavenly 
sanctuary. As we have from the beginning recognized in the 
heavenly world of the Epistle to the Hebrews the idea of the 
perfect religion, of the full communion of man with God, which is 
projected into another world remote from this both in time and 
place, and yet really extends into the present life of the Chris- 
tian consciousness, so the opening of this world by Christ, the 
forerunner and leader of faith, is no other than the opening of 
the Christian consciousness of full communion with God; and 
the double aspect of this consciousness,——which knows, on the 
one hand, that it is already in possession of this full, unbroken, 
joyful communion with God ; and yet looks forward, on the other 
hand, to its absolute satisfaction in undisturbed perfection only 
in the completeness of the future life,—is reflected in the double 
meaning of the word reAcotv, as well as in that of adv péArwy, 
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inasmuch as both denote perfection, partly as transcendent in 
the future state of completion, partly as immanent in the Chris- 
tian consciousness in this life. 

It 1s to be observed, further, that this idea of the opening of 
the upper world by Christ, is also to be found in John. As 
Christ is he who came from heaven, so also he will ascend again 
into heaven, in order to prepare mansions for his own there. 
He is the way; through him alone we come to the Father. When 
he is raised, he will draw his own after him (John iii. 12, 14, 17). 
But while, according to the Epistle to the Hebrews, Christ by his 
death unlocks the sanctuary in heaven which was till then shut 
up, and opens the road to it by preceding us thither, he is repre- 
sented by John as being able to say to his disciples at the very 
beginning of his ministry, “Indeed I tell you that from this 
time you shall see heaven opened, and the angels of God ascend- 
ing and descending upon the Son of Man” (John i. 52); he 
has not to hope for joy and glory as a future crown of victory 
(Heb. xii. 2, 11 9), but begins his course at once by dispensing 
abundantly the wine of the higher joys of humanity, and thus 
revealing his glory (John ii 11). As he himself, the only- 
begotten of the Father, the life and light of the world, did not 
first need reXccotc Pat, in order to become the airios cwrnpias, 80 
also is the reAetotc Oa of Christians already realized in their com- 
munion of life with God and Christ and with one another in this 
world, and their joy is full (xvii. 23, tva wou rereActwpevos cis ev, 
and xvi 24, ) yxapa tpov 7 rerAnpwpér). And this view makes 
it perfectly easy to explain how it was possible for the Epistle 
to the Hebrews to retain the Pauline connection of the work of 
redemption with the death of Christ, in spite of its presupposi- 
tions which point in a different direction. For if redemption be 
regarded as the throwing open of the sanctuary in heaven, it is 
of course a most obvious idea that the death of the body is the 
decisive turning-point, the transition from the earthly to the 
heavenly world. In this sense, the death of Christ is, to the 
mind of John also, the decisive moment of the iyotcGa:, which is 
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connected with the communication of the powers of blessing, of 
the holy spirit (xii. 32, xvi. 7); only it cannot be denied that 
the figure of the grain of wheat which dies that it may bring forth 
fruit (xii. 24), is much more applicable to this way of looking at 
the death of Christ, than that of the propitiatory sacrifice, the 
relation of which to the exaltation of Christ and his opening 
the heavenly world is only carried out in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews by means of the Old Testament system of types. 

There is yet one other view of the work of redemption to be 
noticed in this Epistle, which certainly has more affinity to John 
than to Paul,—the view, namely, that Christ by his death over- 
came the devil, as the being who has the power of death (il. 24). 
This relation of redemption to Satan is not found in the earlier 
teaching of Paul, but John, on the other hand, gives it a remark- 
able prominence ; the whole world of opposition to God is repre- 
sented by him as a realm which is centred in the person of the 
devil who is its ruler, as the kingdom of God is centred in the 
person of Christ; consequently Christ’s appearance on earth 
may, according to this doctrine, be regarded as his coming to 
destroy the works of the devil. The Epistle to the Hebrews 
takes a narrower view, inasmuch: as the devil is regarded, not as 
the representative of all wickedness, but as wielding the power of 
bodily death, that is, the representative of evil, of the punishment 
of sin, as it were the executioner and jailer of sinful humanity ; 
consequently redemption from him does not at all mean, as it 
does according to John, the conquering of wickedness, but only 
the liberation of man from the fear of death, which weighed upon 
humanity as a curse (ver. 15). Now as death is mainly to be 
feared on account of the judgment which is to follow it (ix. 27), 
freedom from the fear of death can only consist in freedom from 
the terror of judgment, or, regarded psychologically, from the 
consciousness of guilt. And so this xarapyeiv tov 1d kpdros éxovra 
tov Gavdrov turns out to have the same meaning as xadapifey riv 
ovveidyorv, Only with this difference, which is worthy of note, 
that the latter expression characterizes the effect of the redeem- 
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ing death of Christ as subjective, influencing the consciousness 
of man directly, whereas the former makes this subjective libe- 
ration objective, by regarding it as the doing away with a hostile 
and enslaving power. Thus the Epistle to the Hebrews substi- 
tutes for the objective transcendent relation which the death of 
Christ, according to Paul, had to the avenging justice of God, 
the relation to the representative of it, that is to the devil. An 
approach to this view is to be found in Paul’s teaching also, in 
the way in which he, to a certain extent, gives to the anger of 
God a substantial form in the law, representing mankind as held 
in prison by the law, and having to be ransomed from its curse. 
As the law is here regarded objectively, as the divine anger or 
avenging justice, apart from God himself, the next step was made 
easy, namely, the substitution for the curse of the law, of the 
personal agent who carries it into effect, the devil. This would 
recommend itself all the more to our Alexandrine author, because 
this was the only means by which the hostile principle to be 
overcome could be distinctly separated from God. While Paul 
taught that there existed that remarkable dualism between the 
retributive anger of God and his reconciling love, which required 
adjustment by means of the vicarious expiatory death of Christ, 
this dualism in God himself, which did not accord with the 
Alexandrine idea of God held by the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, is by the latter tuken vut of God's nature, and repre- 
sented as the opposition of the two cusmical porers, Christ and 
Sutan. And thus from a compromise between the dualism of 
the Pauline doctrine of reconciliation and the Alexandrine’ 
monistic idea of God, sprang that remarkable theory of redemp- 
tion which satisfied Christian thought for more than a thousand 
years, according to which redemption consisted of a transaction 
(a warfare, or a law-suit) between God or Christ and the devil. 
The Epistle to the Colossians also throws light upon this rela- 
tionship of the two ideas of doing away with the curse of the 
law (the handwriting of the law which was against us) and of 
conquering the spiritual powers which were hostile to us; in 
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Col. ii 14, 15, the two are placed side by side, and evidently 
regarded as parallel, whilst in the Epistle to the Hebrews the 
latter takes the place of the older view. 

The idea of redemption stands in exact correspondence with 
that of faith in the Epistle to the Hebrews as elsewhere, and 
neither of them can be rightly understood apart from its con- 
nection with the other. Now we have seen that redemption 
consists subjectively in being freed from the consciousness of 
guilt, and from the fear of death connected with it, and object- 
ively in the opening of the invisible heavenly world of perfect 
and everlasting life, of the house of God, of the heavenly city. 
This is precisely the object of faith also as here conceived, a con- 
ception of it which is neither that of Paul nor of the Jewish 
Christians, but something different from both. For it is defined 
as éAmi(opevwv trdcracis, mtpaypdtwy €Aeyxos ov BAcropevwr (x1. 1), 
that is to say, confidence with regard to things which are to be 
hoped for, and conviction of invisible realities. The fact that 
these two definitions are not coupled by any conjunction, shows 
that they do not indicate two different objects of faith, but two 
sides of one and the same object, namely, the invisible world, on 
the one hand, as a reality at the present time, of the existence 
and active operation of which we may be convinced (by the 
experience of its effective power), and, on the other hand, as still 
an object of hope, since the opening of it is still set before us as 
future—as oixovpévn péAAovoa. Thus, then, the first part of faith 
is the conviction of the existence of God, the primordial invisible 
reality, and that not as barely existing, but as in living mutual 
relation with man, desiring to be sought by man, and rewarding 
this seeking with corresponding results, or allowing himself to 
be found by man (morredcas Sef tov mporepyduevov Te Oe Ste Eore 
Kai rots éx(nrovow avrov pcOodorns yiverat, xi. 10). Now this is an 
€Ari(épevoy for the éx(nrév, a hoped-for result, which, however, 
proves itself to him as a positive reality, as zpdyua and Sivas 
and Swped, by the very fact of his zpocépyeoOas (vi. 4, 5), but yet 
in such a way that something further ever remains to be hoped 
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for. The obedience of Noah to the command that he should build 
the ark, while nothing was as yet to be seen of the predicted flood, 
was an act of faith; the obedience of Abraham to the call which 
summoned him to a land as yet unknown to him, as his future 
heritage, was an act of faith; in the same way Sarah trusted 
in the divine promise, in spite of the probabilities against it ; 
Abraham was willing to sacrifice Isaac, thinking that God was 
able to raise him again from the dead; Isaac and Joseph showed 
in their last wishes their faith in the future of their nation, and 
in the divine promises regarding it; in faith Moses preferred a 
partnership in suffering with the people of God to the temporary 
enjoyment of sin, the ignominy of Christ (taking part in the 
sufferings of the Messiah with the Messianic nation) to the 
riches of Egypt, for “he looked forward to the bestowal of the 
reward ;” in faith he went out of Egypt without fearing the fury 
of the king, for “ he was steadfast as if he had seen the invisible 
God with his eyes.” All these and numberless other holy men 
who performed in faith the acts recorded in the Old Testament, 
and endured sufferings and death, did not receive the pro- 
mised blessings of salvation, but only saw them from afar, and 
were thoroughly persuaded of them, and joyfully hailed them 
(doracdpevos), and confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims 
on the earth, in saying which they made it clear that they sought 
as their true fatherland what could be no earthly country, but a 
better one, that is the heavenly country which God was pre- 
paring for them (xi. 13—16). That is the same heavenly world into 
which the Christians have now entered (xpoceAnAvOare, Xl. 22), 
since 1t has been opened to them by Christ who has prepared 
the way ; therefore those holy men of the Old Testament could 
not be made perfect before, not without us Christians (47 ywpis 
qpov TreAXcewOaor, xi. 40). According to this, the faith of the Old 
Testament is not only in some degree analogous to that of the 
New as regards its content, as it was shown to be in the in- 
stance of Abraham’s faith in Rom. iv., but it has precisely the 
same object, only with this difference, that the holy men of the 
VOL. II. G 
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Old Testament only saw and greeted this object from afar, while 
the Christian, on the contrary, has reached it, and, as the way of 
access to it has once been opened for him, is able at all times to 
approach the throne of God’s favour with joyfulness; in short, 
the relation in which the holy men of old stood to the promised 
salvation was that of hope only, but the Christian stands to it in 
the relation of present enjoyment, combined with hope. In both, 
faith is directed to the otxovpévy péAAovoa as its object, but 
to the holy man of the Old Testament this world is still only 
péAAovea: he knows that he is still outside of it, as a stranger 
and pilgrim waiting for and striving towards his heavenly father- 
land (éxd€éxer Pac and opeyer Ga, xl. 10, 16). His faith, therefore, 
consists only in the confident hope, which, trusting in the divine 
promises, gives up everything in order to become a partaker in 
the object of them. The Christian, on the other hand, already 
actually possesses, in the act of believing, a share in the imperish- 
able kingdom (Bacrdrciay dodAevrov zaparapBuvovres, xii. 28), has 
already obtained the perception of the truth (x. 26), has already 
become péroyos Xpiorov (iii. 14), is dycar Geis (x. 29), PwrwrGeis (32), 
yevodpevds te THs Swpeas Tis Erovpaviou kat peToxos yernDeis rvevparos 
ayiou Kat addy yevodpevos Oeot prya, Suvdpes te peAAovros aiwvos 
(vi. 4 f.); he finds himself in possession of a treasure in heaven 
which exceeds all earthly riches (éxev év éavrois xpeirrova vmapfv 
év ovpavois xai pevovcav, x. 34). Christian faith is thus present 
actual experience of the promised blessings of salvation, at least 
so far as they are of an inward and spiritual kind—the holy 
spirit, the perception of the truth, freedom from the conscious- 
ness of sin, rejoicing at the access to the throne of favour. 
But in so far as the full realization of that which was from the 
beginning the object of all the promises, is only possible in the 
perfect and unchangeable world of the future life, in the actual 
aidv péAAwy, éAris also belongs to Christian faith, and 1s an essen- 
tial moment of it; nay, this faith proves its truth and its power, 
just as that of the Old Testament does, in xaprepety, py aroBaXeiv 
THY Tappyoiay, IN tropovyy and paxpoOupia (x. 30—39). 
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If we compare this notion of faith with that of Paul, we are at 
once struck with their difference in two respects, namely, in the 
subjective form and the objective content. Hope is indeed, accord- 
ing to Paul, an essential consequence, but not an actual moment 
of faith, because the content of faith is not the future world, but 
the historical Christ who died and rose again for us. He realizes 
to himself the Christian principle of salvation in the most concrete 
form, as the person of the Redeemer, and fixes it most definitely 
in his death and resurrection. Not so the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. He never regards Christ as an object of faith, 
neither the person of Christ in general, nor his death or resur- 
rection in particular ; but Christ is in his eyes simply the person 
who has procured for faith its complete content, by having first 
won it for himself by his own reAcotcOa:; he is his forerunner 
on the road of faith, who, having brought faith into full manifes- 
tation in himself (reAcwwrijs ricrews), has by this act become the 
example and guide of those who follow in his steps (dpyyAds 
wiorews, Xi. 2). With these passages in view, the attempt has 
been made, but not quite justifiably, to place the idea of faith, as 
explained by the Epistle to the Hebrews, on precisely the same 
footing as that of the Jewish Christians (of James for instance). 
It cannot indeed be denied that the faith of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, having Christ for its example only, and not for its 
object, does not bear the specific Christian stamp so directly as 
that of Paul; but it is notwithstanding very far from being 
merely faith in (in the sense of hope of) the impending return of 
Jesus the Messiah to govern his promised Messianic kingdom. In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, the blessing of salvation is not regarded 
merely as the perfection of the future final condition of those 
who are saved, but it is drawn into the present time also, as a 
possession which the Christian already has in himself, although 
its true place is in heaven (x. 34, éxew év éavrois vrapkiw év 
ovpavois). The Christian knows that he has already become a 
partaker of Christ (iii 14), having been cleansed in his con- 
science, having devoted himself to God, and entered into com- 
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munion with Him; his religious consciousness, in short, being 
completely satisfied, and that in consequence of what Christ 
has accomplished for him (in that he rereAciwxev épdrra€ rots dytafo- 
pévouvs, X. 14). The essential matter, then, with which we are. 
concerned, in the justifying faith of Paul, namely, the inward 
appropriation of the principle of Christian salvation, is not want- 
ing in the Epistle to the Hebrews; nor is that mysticism alien 
to it which possesses, in the consciousness of reconciliation -with 
God, substantial salvation, the blessed communion with God 
of peace and love—in short, the “perfection” of the religious 
relation to God, as an inward reality. It is only in the form that 
its author differs from Paul, and he does so in a way that involves 
a disadvantage in one respect, no less than it gives him a certain 
advantage over Paulin another. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the blessing of Christian salvation, of reconciliation and com- 
munion with God, is apprehended under the conception of the 
future heavenly world which Christ has opened for us, and is 
certainly thus removed from us and made transcendent (whether 
we regard it in reference to place or to time), and this may well 
appear unsatisfactory as contrasted with the immanent [Pauline 
idea, Xpurris év éuot, because a preponderating importance is given 
to the moment of hope. Inasmuch, however, as that heavenly 
world to which Christ has opened the way for us, is after all 
essentially no other than the representation of the kindom of 
God founded by Christ, of the perfect communion with God 
opened by Christ—in short, therefore, of the religion of redemp- 
tion, this is in reality only the pure kernel of the Pauline object 
of faith, without its dogmatic husk, in the shape of the vicarious 
death and the resurrection of Christ. Consequently the faith of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is calculated, by the imaginative mysti- 
cism of its ideal Christian world, to fascinate minds which would 
be repelled by the dry dogmatical form of the faith of Paul. 
Now although righteousness is directly united to faith in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, as well in the writings of Paul, yet it 
is at once evident that this is done in a different way, because in 
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the former case the presuppositions of the Pauline doctrine of 
Justification are altogether wanting. It is said in xi. 4, that Abel 
éuaptupyOn elvac Sixacos through faith, and in ver. 5, that Enoch 
pepapripyras evnperrnxévas to Oep, and in ver. 7, that Noah é&a 
riorews (that is to say, by his act of faith in building the ark 
before there was anything to be seen of the flood) xaréxpive rov 
KOopoV, Kai THS KaTa mioti Stxacorvvns éyévero KAnpovdpos. This 
righteousness corresponding with faith consists therefore in that 
disposition of the mind and that course of action which is 
pleasing to God, of which faith, or the firm trust in the divine 
promises, is necessarily the foundation, for we “cannot please 
God without faith” (ver. 6). All the examples of the righteous- 
ness of faith adduced in ch. xi. show the power of faith as 
inanifested in suffering or acting according to the will of God, 
and for this these heroes of faith received from God the testimony 
of their righteousness (ver. 39). The faith which manifests itself — 
by obedience zs accordingly already in fact righteousness, and 
therefore has no need to obtain righteousness by means of justifica- 
tion. This righteousness is conseyuently by no means the Pauline 
Sixatorivy Oeod or éx Oeot, Which is bestowed on man only through 
a judicial act of God (the act of justification,, dixatwors), before 
which act man is so far from possessing it, that he is, on the con- 
trary, doeBys. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews knows 
nothing whatever of such a judicial act, nor of imputed righteous- 
ness, because all the juridical forms taken from the standpoint of 
the law, under which Christian salvation is here represented, are 
alien to his Alexandine standpoint. The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
therefore, does also contain the essential matter, the doctrine of 
the reconciling favour of God, but expresses it in the terms of 
which we have spoken above—xaOapifeyv, dyiafev, reAecovv— 
which were suggested by his view of the Mosaic cultus as a 
system of types. But it was natural that in holding to the con- 
nection of faith and righteousness, which he found ready to his 
hand in Paul, the author of this Epistle should give it another 
sense, and especially that he should understand righteousness, 
not in the peculiar Pauline sense, but in the ordinary sense of 
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inherent character, of righteousness of life. But when thus 
understood, it enters into a different relation to faith—it is no 
longer the divine gift which faith receives, but the human con- 
dition which faith produces (o7 d:a riorews cipydoavro Stxastorvvny, 
ver. 33), the property which man acquires (Stxacoovvys éyévero 
xAnpovépos, Ver. 7). Since faith is thus really the effective cause 
of righteousness, it can no longer be said that God imputes it to 
the sinner, but only that He recognizes the righteousness which 
is in believers, and which is manifested by their actions and 
sufferings, as well-pleasing to Him, and that this recognition is 
expressed to the believer as a divine testimony. Hence such 
expressions a8 SixasotaOar or AoyiferPar Stxacoovvyny are not met 
with, but their place is very expressively supplied by paprupeic Oat 
Sixusov efvat, OF evaperrynxévar Oe, Or SIMply paprupeto Par da wricrews 
(vers, 4, 5, 39). We therefore have here, instead of the Pauline 
Sixaroovvyn Oeod, certainly an idia Sicacocvyy, although not é€ épywv 
vopov, but e£ épywv riorews. Paul, however, likewise fully recognizes 
a real righteousness of life of this kind, resulting from the active 
working of faith (see above, Vol. I. pp. 211 and 222), although | 
he seldom applies the word sxacoovvy to this notion of the new 
Christian morality, because it far more strongly suggests to his 
mind the righteousness of faith. There is, therefore, no essential 
contradiction between the doctrine contained in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and that of the genuine writings of Paul, though there is 
certainly this difference in form, that the former expresses the 
thoughts of Paul in other words, and attaches different thoughts 
to the word which Paul uses. By doing the first, it forms the 
transition from Paul to John, who completely divests Paul’s 
thought of the legal dress in which it was originally clothed, but 
by the second it forms the transition to the doctrine of Paul 
as it was modified by the Church, to that hybrid theological 
system in which Paul’s words indeed are retained, but the 
thoughts which are attached to them are not the thoughts of 
Paul. 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews delights especially 
in regarding the Christian life of faith as the moral “ worship of 
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God” (Aatpevery Oe@ (vr, 1x. 14; Aarpetwuev evapéectus TY Oeq, 
xii. 28); and this corresponds with the inclination which he con- 
stantly displays to employ types drawn from the Old Testament 
worship. He sets before us, as the “sacrifices” of this Christian 
worship that are pleasing to God, “the praise-offering of prayer” 
(which we ought constantly to lay before God as the fruit of the 
lips which confess his name), “doing good and communicating” 
(xiii. 15, 16). Sanctification is understood quite in the Pauline 
sense, partly as the object of human striving and conditioned by 
human effort, by which alone man can attain to seeing God or 
be made partaker of definitive blessedness, partly as the operation 
of God who, through the mediation of Jesus Christ, produces in 
us that which is well-pleasing to Him, and makes us capable of 
doing his will (xii. 14, Siaxere tov dyracpdyv, ob ywpis ovdeis Speras 
Tov xuptov: and Xxill. 21, 6 Oeds xataprioa: tas év ravti epyy ayad@, 
eis TO Totnoat TO Oé€AnNpa avrov, ToLwy év Nuiv TO dperToy évurTtov avToL, 
Sia “Inoot Xpwrrov, cf. Phil. 11.12, 13). It is an object of the 
deepest solicitude both to Paul and to our author that Christians 
should be firmly rooted in the faith, that they should not allow 
themselves to be moved hither and thither by every kind of 
doctrine, especially that they should not constantly be inclined 
to return to the ordinances of the Jewish law. The latter is 
even more decided than Paul in distinctly calling upon the 
Jewish Christians once for all to free themselves entirely from 
everything Jewish, to separate themselves from all connection 
with Judaism, to give themselves up to Jesus who was cru- 
cified before the gate, outside the camp (the symbol of the 
Jewish bond of religion), and to bear his reproach: instead 
of repeatedly looking backward and being thereby constantly 
tempted to relapse into Judaism, they should rather seek their 
future country (i.e. the heavenly kingdom of Christ which is 
exalted above all limited nationalities, xiii, 9—14). Such a relapse 
would be sinning wilfully against better knowledge, and renounc- 
ing the gracious gifts of the future world which had already been 
experienced, treading the Son of God under foot, accounting the 
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blood of the covenant a mean thing, doing despite to the spirit 
of grace, crucifying the Son of God afresh, and openly mocking 
him (x. 26—31, vi. 4—8). For this sin there was no more 
expiatory sacrifice, for it consisted in the rejection of that one 
sacrifice, which is for ever valid; there was therefore nothing 
remaining for it but a fearful expectation of judgment, of that 
retributive vengeance which will descend the more heavily 
on the fallen Christian, in proportion as that which was given 
to him, and which he despised, was the greater in comparison 
with the Old Testament blessings of salvation (x. 29, xii. 25). 
To those who have forfeited their title to favour, God is a con- 
suming fire; it is fearful to fall into his hands (x. 31, xi. 39). If 
we consider that these passages refer not merely to particular sins, 
but to a denial of the Christian faith in general, and a direct 
backsliding from the Christian to the Jewish religion, the 
strength of the language used by the writer will be quite intelli- 
gible. The sentiments of Paul on this point were much the same 
(cf. Gal. v. 2—4, vi. 7, Oeds od puxrypiferac). To escape this 
fearful danger of relapse and the divine punishment of it, there 
was all the more need of the greatest earnestness; of a dis- 
position which consists no less of fear and timidity in view of the 
terrible award of justice at the hands of a holy God (Aarpevwpev 
peta Séovs xai evAaPeias, xii. 28, cf. Phil. 11. 12, pera poBov xai 
tpopov), than it does at the same time of holding fast to the blesssed 
and comfortable hope of his award of favour. As faith knows 
God to be picOarosdrnv rots éx(nrotow airév (xi. 6), so it must 
prove its earnestness and zeal by the rAnpodopia ris eAwidos dype 
téXovs (vi. 11), holding fast that confidence which is sure of 
recompense (ui adroBdAnre tHy wappyoiav twov, yris exer picOa- 
wodociay peydAnv, X. 35). Hope in the olxoupévn péAAovca is, we 
have seen, the sure anchor which reaches into the sanctuary of 
the upper world, into which Christ, as our forerunner, has entered ; 
and therefore it is only by keeping fast hold of it that our con- 
nection with this heavenly world, that is, with the object of 
Christian faith, the salvation thrown open to us in Christ, can 
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be retained. This holding fast and persevering through affliction 
and tribulation is the paxpoOupia and tropovy by which faith 
must prove its strength and power of endurance. Consequently 
this is sometimes connected with faith, and sometimes regarded 
as exactly synonymous with it, and spoken of as the condition 
of attaining to the promised salvation (vi. 12, &a rivrews xat 
paxpoOupias xAnpovopotvtwy tas érayyeAlas: 15, paxpoOupjoas eréetvye 
THs érayyedias: X. 36, tropovis exeTte ypeiav, tva +d OéAnNpa TOU 
Geot roincavres KopionoOe tHv érayyedlav). True faith is really 
the disposition which confidently takes firm hold of the invisible 
world which is the object of its hopes, and is therefore the 
opposite of cowardly drawing back from fear (of imooréA Aco Oat, 
x. 38 f.).1 

The exhortation to steady perseverance even under the suffer- 
ings which may be the consequence of faith, is strengthened by 
the expectation of the speedy coming again of Christ, at which the 
oixovpevn péAXovca will have entered into the present time, "Ere 
yap puxpov dcov drov, 6 épxdpevos nke Kat ov ypone?l, x. 37. Then 
will follow the change of this perishable world, and the com- 
mencement of an immovable order of things (xi. 27), when man 
shall have entered mto that sabbath rest which has been kept 
for the people of God from that first promise of a time of rest, 
which was not yet fulfilled to Israel. Since, according to the 
fundamental view of this doctrine, the oixovpévy pérAAovea 18 the 
world of perfection, of heavenly and unchangeable existence, 
which is realized at the instant of the second coming of Christ, 


_1 This is also a thoroughly Pauline idea, that it is only by holding fast with firm- 
ness and perseverance, under sufferings if need he, to the object of faith, that the 
ultimate end of owrnpia can be attained (cf. Phil. iii. 10—12; 2 Cor. iv. 17 f.; 
Rom. viii. 17). According to Paul also, it is standing fast in the faith which makes us 
roanly and strong (1 Cor. xvi. 13), and therefore, as in the Epistle to the Hebrews, faith 
is the foundation of perseverance. Only Paul makes this strength of faith to be the 
consequence of its susceptibility, which quality is thrown into the background in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, by the preponderating importance given in it to the 
OxcZopeva. Therefore also the sense of the words 6 dixatog éx wiorewc Syoerat in 
Heb. x. 38 (“the righteous will obtain final salvation as the consequence of his perse- 
verance in faith”), is different from that of the same expression when used by Paul 
(who means that “he who is justified by faith will be blessed’). Compare Wreiss, p. 527. 
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while the aidv ovros comes entirely to an end and the aiwy 
péAAwv (which, however, is already in a certain sense present) 
will have come into complete present existence—it is plain that 
@ provisional kingdom of glory interposed between the rapovcia 
and the end of the world (a millennium) is quite out of the 
question. On this point, the eschatological ideas of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews diverge essentially from those of the Apoca- 
lypse and of Paul, and take the line which through John has 
become predominant in the Church. Since the aidy péAdruwy of 
primitive Christianity was thus made identical with the upper 
heavenly and eternal world of the Alexandrine philosophy, it 
necessarily ceased to be regarded as a world that was again 
limited by time, and which belonged to earthly and sensuous 
space, i.e. as a mere provisionally final state, a millennial king- 
dom of Christ; it passed into the absolute and definitive final 
state, which was beyond time and earthly space, and the mil- 
lennium was thus done away with. For the same reason, because 
the primitive Christian antithesis of the present and future 
world was fused with the Alexandrine antithesis of the lower 
and upper world, a further result followed, namely, that the 
second coming of Christ lost much of its significance for the 
individual, because the individual at his death enters at once 
into the upper world, and hence departed believers are described 
in plain terms as rvevpara Sixaiwy rereAcewpevwy(Xl. 23).! For the 


a 


1 Riehm, indeed, (utsupra, p. 797) says that the resurrection awaits those also who 
are already wvevpara cixalwy rereXtwwpivwy, and consequently ‘‘of course” the 
final d6fa, so that for them also the final fulfilment of the promises falls within the 
time of the wapovoia. But this must not be assumed in this off-hand way as a matter 
‘‘of course.” On the contrary, it appears to me far more probable that the fulfilment 
of the promises has been completely realized to those who have once entered into the 
heavenly holy of holies, and who enjoy the visible presence of God, and that their 
rertAtcwo0a is absolute. With respect to the resurrection, however, it is very sug- 
gestive that it is enumerated in the Epistle to the Hebrews among those doctrines 
which one who is advancing towards perfection should leave behind him (vi. 2), It is 
not indeed said in this passage that the writer meant to deny this doctrine, but it is 
certainly intimated that it does not fit in with his Christian system. Moreover, it is 
a fact that he does not say a single syllable about it in any of the passages in which 
he speaks of the future hopes of the Christian! This is very easily explained by the 
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same reason, the judgment is here removed from its place at 
the end of the world, which is ordinarily assigned to it, and 
connected immediately with the death of the individual, as his 
passage into the upper (supersensuous) world (ix. 27). This 
alteration in the eschatological view is logically involved in the 
idea of the reActwors, as explained above, of which so much is 
made in the Epistle to the Hebrews—if this is already inwardly 
present in the spirit of the Christian, it is clear that it will fully 
and absolutely realize itself when he lays aside his sensuous 
body, that the final state is entered upon by the individual imme- 
diately upon his entrance into the supersensuous world, and 
that this is independent of the later event of the zapovoia, which 
accordingly possesses significance only for the Christian com- 
munity on earth, while Paul makes it the real beginning of the 
final state for those who have fallen asleep, not less than for 
those who survive. Alongside of this view, however, we 
have already found in the writings of Paul another view, 
according to which the final condition of the individual Chris- 
tian is, as in the Epistle to the Hebrews, immediately connected 
with the death of his body; and indeed we have seen that this 
latter view was an original product of his Christian system, 
more especially of his Christian psychology (xvetpa évorxody, 
Rom. viii. 11), which nevertheless he did not reconcile with that 
other view which he got from Jewish Christianity. It will 
occasion the less surprise, therefore, that the Alexandrine fol- 
lower of Paul has exclusively adopted Paul’s specifically Chris- 
tian eschatology, and supported it with his Alexandrine meta- 
physics. 

If we now, in conclusion, look once more at the relation in 
which Christianity, as it is conceived in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, stands to Judaism, we shall find here also a remark- 
able impress of the principles of Paul. For its author always 


consideration that our Alexandrine author fixed his regard much more on the upper 
heavenly world, than on the future end of this world, of which the resurrection from 
the dead is an essential moment. 
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takes the same ground as Paul with regard to practical doctrine, 
simply presupposing the result of his contests as a fixed axiom, 
namely, the independence of the Christian community with regard 
to Judaism. He declares the forsaking of the Christian assembly 
in order to take part in the Jewish worship to be éxovciws 
duapravey, and requires his readers to break off all communion 
of worship with Israel, and “to come to Jesus who was crucified 
without the camp.” As the death of Jesus on the cross consti- 
tuted an actual breach with Judaism (and had thus become the 
turning-point of Paul’s independent Christian consciousness), 
so should the Christian community likewise “bear his reproach,” 
so that they might regard themselves as thrust out, so to speak, 
with Christ from the camp of the Israelitish religious community 
(xiii. 12, 13, compare the same idea expressed in a different 
figure in Gal. vi 14). The Epistle to the Hebrews, then, assumes 
the same practical position with regard to Judaism as Paul, 
but the theoretical arguments by which it is here established 
are different and original. Paul apprehended Judaism from the 
standpoint of the exacting and judging daw, and accordingly 
placed it in direct opposition to the gospel: the former causes 
wrath and kills, the latter reconciles and gives life; in the one 
we are under the curse, in the other we are under the favour of 
God. The Epistle to the Hebrews, on the other hand, appre- 
hends Judaism from the standpoint of the cultus, the central 
point of which was the expiatory ritual, and accordingly makes 
it bear to Christianity the positive relation of a preparatory in- 
stitution, which copied Christianity in anticipation. Hence it 
necessarily followed, that its author represented the Christian 
ordinance of salvation entirely under the type and in the figures 
of the levitical ordinance of cultus contained in the Old Testa- 
ment—Christ as high-priest, his work as a sacerdotal expiatory 
sacrifice in order to the purifying consecration of the sinful 
nation ; the Christian life of faith likewise as a sacerdotal service, 
its fruits as a sacrifice pleasing to God; the final state as a sab- 
batical rest ; the Christian community as the people of the Lord, 
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and their state of salvation as free access to the heavenly holy 
of holies, as having come to the hill of Zion, to the heavenly 
Jerusalem, to their heavenly country. Now all this is so far 
from being founded on the idea that Christianity is merely a 
higher form of Judaism, and that Judaism was the substance of 
Christianity, that, on the contrary, Judaism is here for the first 
time plainly declared to be really an utterly unsubstantial 
shadow, while Christianity is the original and essential substance. 
This thought is so clearly and distinctly unfolded under various 
forms in the Epistle to the Hebrews, that it is not easy to mis- 
understand it. It was implied first of all by the statement that 
Christianity was not a copy of Judaism, but that Judaism was a 
copy of the heavenly sanctuary which is essentially identical 
with Christianity. What is this, in reality, but saying that Chris- 
tianity, although apparently the later, is notwithstanding, accord- 
ing to the essence of things, the earlier, that it is eternal; while 
Judaism is in comparison of only temporary validity, not having 
its end in itself, but in the appearing of that perfect thing for 
which it was only a preparation? Hence also the promises and 
the hopes of the holy men of Israel pointed from the beginning 
to an object that reached beyond the limits of the Israelitish 
theocracy, to a sabbath rest in a heavenly country that lay 
beyond Canaan; it was the heavenly zarzpis towards which 
Abraham had already turned his eyes; it was the reproach of 
Christ which to bear was esteemed by Moses, in view of the future 
recompense, as greater riches than the treasures of Egypt ; there- 
fore all these holy men did not attain to the completion of the 
promises before the holy men of the new covenant, but at the 
same time with them (ch. xi.). Just as we cannot help think- 
ing, in connection with this, of the passages in John which refer 
to Christ or his day having been seen by Abraham and Isaiah 
(John viii. 56, xii. 41), so also, finally, the idea, peculiar to this 
Epistle, that Christ ts a priest after the order of Melchisedec, forms 
an exact pendant to the religious philosophy of Paul. 

The carrying out of this typical parallel into detail (chap. vii.) 
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certainly reminds us very strongly of the fanciful treatment of 
types at a later period, but the whole idea of the type is evi- 
dently no other than that of Paul, when he represents Christ 
as the antitype of Adam, or as the seed of Abraham, to which 
the promise made to Abraham belonged (Rom. v. 12—21; Gal. 
iii. 15—-29). In these passages the independence of Christianity 
with respect to Judaism is supposed to be assured by its being 
represented as virtually anterior in time to the Mosaic institu- 
_ tions, through its immediate connection with the pre-Mosaic 
Adam or Abraham; while the Mosaic law is represented as 
having been interposed between the type (promise) and fulfil- 
ment as a third which was altogether subordinate, and which 
possessed only temporary validity. And the typical connection 
of Christ with the pre-Mosaic Melchisedec has precisely the 
same meaning. As Melchisedec, owing to his having neither 
father nor mother, nor beginning nor end of life, is exalted 
above all human priesthood, and further above the Mosaic 
priesthood of Israel by the blessing of Abraham, and by his 
taking tithe from him, and through him from the levitical priest- 
hood, so Christ, the antitype of Melchisedec, is likewise priest of 
a higher order than the Mosaic priests; and the latter are thus 
only interposed between the type and its fulfilment, and have 
already testified through their father Abraham their inferiority 
to the priesthood of Melchisedec and of Christ. Accordingly the 
whole Mosaic ordinance of priesthood, and consequently the 
Mosaic institutions in general (“for where the priesthood is 
changed, the law also must necessarily be changed,” vii. 12), 
was from the beginning ordained merely as a temporary con- 
necting link, to last till the appearing of the true priesthood of 
Christ, from which its abrogation at the appearing of Christ 
follows as a self-evident consequence. Thus the Epistle to the 
Hebrews has reached, by a somewhat different road, the same 
result which Paul reached by his speculations regarding the 
law, and the promise, and its fulfilment—the assurance of the 
independence of Christianity with regard to Judaism, by repre- 
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senting its roots and types as dating back before the institutions 
of Moses, and as the fulfilment and completion of the original 
religion that existed before Moses—that is to say, as we should 
understand it, as the realization of the idea of religion, in com- 
parison with which every other religion has merely a temporary 
and relative value. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


We have seen that the Epistle to the Hebrews is addressed 
to Jewish Christians who believed that they had not found in 
Christianity the complete religious satisfaction which they de- 
sired, and points out to them that they required nothing more, 
since the final completion of their religion (reAetwors) had been 
once for all given in Christ, who was exalted above all finite 
things, even above all the angels, and was the absolutely “ per- 
fect” (rereAecwpevos) Mediator between God and man. The Epistle 
to the Colossians pursues the same object, and from the saine 
standpoint—that of an Alexandrine follower of Paul. Its author 
also opposes a Jewish-Christian party, which thought that it had 
not attained to the fulfilment of its Christian life (zerAnpoc Oa.) 
in Christianity, and therefore sought to supply this supposed 
want from elsewhere in such a way as to endanger the position 
of Christ as the sole head of the community and source of their 
salvation, as well as the purity and freedom of the evangelical 
life. But whereas the Jewish Christians against whoin the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews contended, thought to 
supply the supposed defect of Christianity only by the Jewish 
worship and ceremonial law (even with regard to food, xiii. 9), 
the question with the false teachers of the Epistle to the Colossians 
was not of a return to the Jewish ritual, but of an advance toa 
speculative and ascetic refinement of Judaism, which was amal- 
gamated with Christianity, and represented as the complete ful- 
filment of it. 
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They represented to the community at Colosse, which consisted 
chiefly of Gentile Christians, that their simple Christianity was 
still defective, and required to be supplemented in two ways— 
theoretically by a deeper wisdom, which should penetrate the secrets 
of the supersensuous world, the world of angels, by a visionary 
and philosophizing method ; and practically by a higher holiness 
of life, which should enable them to enter into relation with the 
pure angel-world, by putting restraint on earthly pleasures. This 
practical side of the false doctrine is treated of in 1. 16—23. 
The very first sentence, xptvew év Bpdce, 7 év move, 7 ev pepe 
éoptijs, 7 voupnvias, 7 cafBdrwy (in ver. 16), goes beyond simple 
observance of the Jewish law, at least with regard to wéovs, and 
reminds us of the “weak brethren” at Rome, who abstained 
from the enjoyment of wine and meat with an asceticism which 
went beyond the law (whether derived from the Essenes or not 
we cannot tell), But the conclusion of the passage shows still 
more plainly that the precepts of these false teachers regarding 
abstinence and purity were not those of the Mosaic law, since 
they are referred (ver. 22) to the évrdApara xai Sdacxadiar tov 
avOpirwv. It is plain, however, from ver. 23, aruda éore Adyov 
pev €xovra codias, that their ascetic principles were intimately 
connected with their notion of “wisdom.” It is possible that a 
dualistic view of matter was also a part of this higher wisdom, 
which may have been the ground of the dgedia cwparos, and the 
py apy, pnde yedon, pyde Olyps: for if matter be impure and de- 
filed, material pleasures ought to be limited as much as possible. 
At all events, a peculiar doctrine about angels must have been 
included in it, as this is expressly stated in ver. 18 (to which 
ver. 23 also clearly refers). The connection between those doc- 
‘trines and the practices described above is, without doubt, that 
the apparent humility of an ascetic spiritualization of themselves 
was supposed to bring men into such a condition of mind, that 
they could enter into real contact with the pure world of the 
angels, and penetrate into the secrets of the higher world by reve- 
lations made to them in ecstatic visions. This is referred to in 
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ver. 18, Opnoxeia rav dyyéduwy, ad édpaxev éuBaretwv, eixh pvorovpevos 
ixd Tov voos THS GapKos avrov. It is not merely regarding angels 
with respect and reverence (as the Essenes did) that is referred 
to in this passage, but their boasting of what had been “seen,” 
ie. of angelic visions, and seeking in them a satisfaction, which 
the author of this Epistle rightly describes as being puffed up 
with a feeling that is distinctly not spiritual, but fleshly, as is 
the case, in fact, with all ecstatic manifestations of that kind. 
As, however, ecstatic illumination always blindly over-estimates 
its own supposed revelations, and exalts itself above the revela- 
tion of history, or even disdains it altogether, so in this case the 
doctrine regarding angels, and the worship of them, was con- 
nected with a derogation of Christ's position as the only sowrce of 
salvation to the Christian community. Accordingly, ver. 19 pro- 
ceeds, xat od kparav tiv Kepadny, & ov wav To copa .... avge THY 
avénowv Tov Geos. How we are to understand this “not holding 
by the head,” is to be inferred from other controversial passages 
in this Epistle. It does not imply a complete falling away from 
Christianity, but a kind of Ebionitish apprehension of the person 
and the work of Christ, which does not recognize in him an all- 
sufficient and final revelation of God, nor place all the fulness of 
salvation in simple faith in him. These false teachers appear to 
have placed Christ in a subordinate or co-ordinate relation to 
their angel world, either regarding him as a mere man who had 
received revelations from the higher world through angels, or as 
himself an angelic being, but only one out of the entire body of 
heavenly existences in which the divine life manifests itself in 
partial powers and in appearances. But if the full revelation of 
God (ray 15 rArjpwpa ris Gedrnros, ver. 9) had thus not been made 
in Christ, then his work was not the complete redemption of 
mankind from the realm of the powers at enmity with God, from 
the dominion of darkness, and had not completely placed them 
in the kingdom of light of the higher world. But if Christians 
are not fully redeemed (rerAnpwpevor, ii. 10) by Christ, then must 
VOL. IL H 
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they complete their redemption themselves, and this they must do 
by “ putting off the body of the flesh” (dréxSvois rod cwparos rijs 
oapkds, ver. 15), by which they are connected with the realm of 
demons, because the éfovcia rod oxérovs which has dominion over 
matter has in their impure material body the sphere in which it 
exercises its power. The putting off of the body of the flesh, to 
which the rights of demoniacal powers over us (yepéypadoy rots 
Sdypacv, ver. 14) are attached, must take place partly by cir- 
cumcision (ii. 11), which casts away the foreskin, the symbol of 
Gentile sinfulness,' partly by means of that kind of ascetic 
spiritualization which unsparingly suppresses the desires of the 
body (adedia cwpartos, ver. 25). Thus the Ebionitish Christology 
presents to us again the same practical result which followed 
from the Gnosticizing theories of angels and demons, namely, 
the principle of asceticism. 

Thus the different passages which belong directly or indirectly 
to the controversial part of this Epistle agree very well with one 
another, and unmistakably present to us the features of a false 
doctrine, which, although it may have originally proceeded from 
that of the Essenes, nevertheless essentially belongs to the 
Ebionitish Gnosticism.2 Moreover, it may decidedly be re- 
garded as the precursor of the later Montanism (which sprang 
from that very region), in respect of the visionary element in 
which it moves, as well as its demand for a completion of his- 
torical Christianity by means of a practical, ascetic perfection. 
It is certain that a false doctrine of this kind could not have 
existed in the time of the Apostles. If Christian Essenism 


1 That circumcision was recommended by the Colossian false teachers to the Gentile 
Christians as a means of zerAnpwoat, appears in the highest degree probable from the 
connection between ii. 10 and ii. 11. Still, we must allow it to be possible that it was 
not circumcision itself, but only mortification of the flesh that was recommended as 
a kind of moral substitute for it (so thinks Z/ofmann, Comm. on Col.). 

2 This is the opinion of Baur (who calls them “Gnostic Ebionites”), Mayerhoff 
(“Cerinthians ”), Lipsius (“Christian Esseneism in its transition to Gnosticism ”), 
Nitzsch (‘‘a connecting link between the Essenes and Cerinthians’’), Holtzmann 
(‘‘asceties and theosophists of the ssene school who have passed over to the Christian 
sphere of thought, more precisely Gnostic Ebionites ”’). 
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dates from the destruction of Jerusalem,! a false doctrine so far 
in advance of it as that which is controverted in the Epistle 
before us can hardly be assumed to have appeared before the 
end of the first century. But there is so much that is genuinely 
Pauline both in the beginning and in the practical latter portion 
of the Epistle to the Colossians, comprising the personal remarks 
and greetings with which it closes, that it is almost impossible 
to regard the whole of this Epistle as a later production. It 
appears therefore to be a justifiable hypothesis, that an original 
letter of Paul to the Colossians had been retouched by a later 
writer, in accordance with the later needs of that community. 
How this was done, whether by the interpolation of single sen- 
tences and words into the orivinal text, or by substituting con- 
tinuously a new text for the old, it would be difficult to ascertain 
accurately. The dogmatical explanations of the two first chap- 
ters of the Epistle, which are entirely confined to controversy 
against the false doctrines, may in any case be attributed to the 
later reviser ; although particular turns of expression are found 
in them which may have been retained from the original text. 
The views of the reviser are those of an Alexandrine follower of 
Paul, and resemble those of the Epistle to the Hebrews, with 
which some of his expressions (cf. ii. 17) exactly accord.” 


1 Cf. Ritschl, Altkath. Kirche, p. 222f. To regard the Colossian false teachers, 
as Ritech! does (p. 232 f.), as “‘ precursors’”’ of the Christian Essenes, who date from 
A.D. 70, is hardly admissible. See, on the other hand, Holtzmann, ‘‘ Epheser-und 
Colosserbrief,”’ p. 291: ‘It was not till the beginning of the second century that 
attempts were made on an extensive scale to give to Christianity the form and fashion 
of an ascetic theosophy of the Jewish stamp; and the earliest data for resistance to 
these attempts are found in the interpolated Epistle to the Colossians. The existence 
of a false doctrine, according to which the mwAnpwpya was not concentrated in Christ, 
but spread over the whole upper world of spirits, is as improbable in the age of the 
Apostles as it is natural in the age of Gnosticism.” 

* Ewald bas also observed the mixed character of this Kpistle, but thinks it may 
be accounted for on the hypothesis of the joint authorship of Paul and Timotheus, 
which is not sufficient. Hitzig and Weiss started the theory of interpolation, and 
Holtzmann has quite recently worked it out in the work before quoted. I consider 
that bis reconstruction of the genuine text shows great critical ability, but is not quite 
convincing in certain parts. As to the time when the original groundwork of the 
Epistle was composed, I would assign it to the imprisonment of Paul at Cesarea, to 
which date the contemporary Epistle to Philemon may probably, and the kindred 
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The main error of the Colossian false teachers lay in their 
opinion that historical Christianity did not present to mankind a 
complete religion, but needed, both on its theoretical and its 
practical side, to be supplemented by theosophy and asceticism. 
Their refutation therefore consists in the positive establishment of 
the fundamental Christian truth, that complete religious fulness, 
the perfect and perfectly satisfying religion, rs given in historical 
Christianity. This is carried out in connection with the nature 
of Christ and the nature of salvation. The fulness of the God- 
head has revealed itself in Christ ; complete redemption and the 
universal reconciliation of the world is brought about by him; 
therefore we Christians are perfected in him, i.e we have 
attained to the full possession of salvation, so that we neither 
need any higher wisdom—for all the treasures of wisdom (so far 
as religion is concerned) are comprehended in the knowledge of 
Christ; nor do we need any higher angelic holiness—for by 
virtue of the death of Christ, appropriated by us in baptism, we 
are presented before God as holy and blameless, and the supposed 
higher holiness, which consists of an external asceticism, would 
be only a falling back from the substance to the appearance or 
shadow. And thus the simple evangelic preaching of Christ, 
with the power that it has to guide into the right way, and to 


genuine portion of 2 Tim. iv. 9 (not 6)—21 certainly point. But the essential point 
on which I differ from Holtzmann is, that I do not consider the reviser of the Epistle 
to the Colossians to be identical with the author of the Epistle to the Ephesians. In 
the first place, in the particular passages which come into question, the Epistle to the 
Ephesians appears to stand in a relation of dependence to the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, while the latter never clearly stands in that relation to the former. And 
secondly, the character and object of these Epistles are essentially different. There is 
neither any trace in the Ephesians of the false teachers of the Colossians, nor is there 
in the latter any trace of that tendency to the union of the Church which is the domi- 
nating idea of the former. There will be an opportunity, when the doctrine of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians comes to be stated, of showing the difference of the dominant 
principles of these two Epistles, as shown in their most important parallel passages. 
Here in commenting on the Colossians no notice can be tuken of the other later Epistle. 
My opinion is, that nothing bas hitherto been so great an obstacle to an accurate 
understanding of cither of these two Epistles as mixing them up together, and over- 
looking the deep divergence of their main scope and purpose which underlies their 
apparent similarity. 
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instruct, is sufficient to present every man (and not only the 
spiritual Gnostics) “perfect in Christ.” This is the fundamental 
idea of that portion of the Epistle which is concerned with the 
refutation of the false teachers, viz., from i. 12 to 11. 23. 

It is quite clear from the above, that the Christological expost- 
tion in i. 15—22, not only forms a part of the refutation ' of the 
false teachers, but is really the central point of it, just as the 
Ebionitish Christology of the false teachers was the real ground 
of their px) xpareiy tiv xepadrjv. The intention of this Christo- 
logical exposition is to set forth Christ as the only and perfect 
mediator between God and the world ; with the same object also, 
his complete exaltation above all worldly and created things, as 
well as his being the very image of God, and containing the ful- 
ness of God, are insisted upon. He is, according to 1 15—17, 
cix@v Tov Oeod tov dopdrov, mpwrdroKos mdons xticews, “for in him, 
by him, and for him, were all things, both in heaven and earth, 
both visible and invisible, created; he is before all things, and 
all things subsist by him.” As these words express an instru- 
mental relation of Christ to the creation of the world, they evi- 
dently refer to the pre-existing Christ.2, What is here said about 
him decidedly goes beyond Paul’s notion of Christ being the 
image of God, and accords with the Alexandrine doctrine of the 
Logos, which was clearly present to the mind of the writer here, 
although he does not use the word itself. The very addition of 
Tod doparov suggests this; for it points to the Philonic idea, that 
God who is Himself concealed can only be made evident by 
means of the Logos, and is therefore in need of this alter ego in 
order that He may come forth from his seclusion and enter into 
relation with the world. This is a metaphysical thought which 
was far removed from the Christology of Paul, because the latter 


1 The denial of this evident fact by Hofmann, Comm. z. Col. p. 159, is an un- 
tenable fiction, only invented for the purpose of keeping out of view the Gnostic 
Ebionitish character of the false teachers, which was not agreeable to his apologetic 
tendencies. 

2 Schleiermacher’s attempt to refer these words to the work of redemption as the 
** new creation ’ may now be regarded simply as an exegetical curiosity. 
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did not proceed from a metaphysical idea of God at all, but from 
the idea of the exalted Christ. Again, when Christ is here called 
EpwroToKos mdons KTicews, We are reminded of mpwrdroxos év 
woAXois ddeAdois, Rom. viii. 29, as well as of rpwrdroxos éx Trav 
vexpov, Which immediately follows in ver. 18; but whereas both 
these latter predicates are applied to the historical Christ, and to 
the moment of his resurrection, when he became the first of 
spiritual men and of the perfected sons of God, the expression 
first quoted refers, not to the historical Christ and his temporal 
relation to the Christian community, but only to the pre-existent 
Christ and his eternal relation to the created world in general, 
and is therefore as far removed from the real ideas of Paul as 
it is verbally in close accordance with Philo, who repeatedly 
describes his Logos as the zpwrdyovos and zpecBurepos vids Jeo in 
comparison with the world. When, therefore, his relation to the 
world, and indeed to the creation and maintenance of it, is so 
described in the verses following, that the more general expres- 
sion with which he commenced, év atr@ éxricOn ra wdvra, 1S 
turned into 8 advrod xal eis abrév ExticOar Ta mdvTa.... Kai Ta 
mwavra év atte ouverryxe, this goes decidedly beyond the old 
Pauline Christology, according to which Christ was indeed the 
personal instrument of the creation of the world (6:’ avrod, 1 Cor. 
vu. 6), but not the ultimate end of it; on the contrary, eis adrdv 
was distinctly reserved by Paul for God alone, so much so, that 
Christ was finally to give back into the hands of God the domi- 
nion which God had lent to him, in order that God himself 
might be ra rdvra év wacw (1 Cor. xv. 28 compared with Rom. 
x1. 36). Moreover, that the world should subsist by Christ 
(cuvéctnKey év avty, ver. 17), goes beyond the part of an inter- 
mediate agent in the act of creation, and makes Christ to be 
permanently the centre and the turning-point of the creation, 
and thus simply a cosmical principle, which no longer agrees 
with the Pauline idea of the “heavenly or spiritual man,” 
although it quite accords with the Alexandrine notion of the 
Logos, as is the case with the Christology of the Epistle to the 
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Hebrews, where the expressions used in i. 3 (dravyaopa ris S0£ys, 
and dépwv ra wdvra ro prpate tis Suvdpews adrov) are perfectly 
analogous with those of the Epistle to the Colossians. After 
Christ has thus been described as the creative and sustaining 
principle of the world, absolutely exalted above all other beings, 
our author descends from this height of metaphysical contempla- 
tion to the historical relation of Christ to the community, as that 
of the head to the body (ver. 18). The comparison of the com- 
munity to the body of Christ is indeed to be found in the early 
writings of Paul, but not the designation of Christ as the head of 
this body. Christ was rather represented by Paul as the spirit 
which animated the body of the community ; his designation as 
“head” is very characteristic of this Epistle; it symbolizes that 
absolute dependence of the community on Christ, of which the 
cosmical position of the pre-existent Christ would form only the 
metaphysical background, and on which the controversy with 
the Ebionitish Gnostics of necessity essentially turned. (Finally, 
the same comparison is made from yet another point of view 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians. There Christ is not only the 
head on which the whole body depends, but also the head 
which finds in the rest of the body its necessary completion 
(rAxjpwpa); and at the same time again, in accordance with Paul, 
the spirit which animates, penetrates, and fills the whole ;— 
evidently the most enlarged conception of the relation between 
Christ and the community, which must have had as its basis 
both that of Paul and also that of the Epistle to the Colossians.) 
When, again, the position of Christ as head of the community, 
which, as we have seen above, was founded on his metaphysical 
place in the universe, is also referred to the historical moment of 
the resurrection, when he became the “first-fruits,” the first-born 
from the dead, in order that he miyht be the first of all men, this 
historical foundation of his wpwre’ev does not well agree with 
what precedes and follows (ver. 19), but agrees all the better 
with the genuine Pauline Christology, in which Christ’s position 
as the first-born (xpwrdroxos, Rom. vili. 29), and his being the 
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first-fruits (drdpyn rav Kxexoupynpevwv, 1 Cor. xv. 20), 1s connected 
with the resurrection in language similar to that used here. It 
is therefore quite possible that these words, és éoriw dpyy, tpwro- 
toKkos éx vexpov, iva yevnras év wacw avrds mpwredwy, are retained 
from the original text of Paul’s letter, and that they have 
become the point of connection for our entire Christological 
exposition (in which case the meaning of éy waow, “among all,” 
would be fixed with so much the more certainty by the parallel 
passage in Rom. viii. 29, whereas in connection with their pre- 
sent larger context they may appear to be doubtful). The con- 
jecture that we have in ver. 18 a remnant of genuine Pauline 
Christology inserted into the later Christology of the reviser of 
the Epistle, will appear the more probable when we observe that 
ver. 19, again, contains an expression which is in striking con- 
trast to the words of ver. 18, which immediately precede it. For 
while the latter connect the exaltation of Christ with the resur- 
rection, and therefore presuppose his previous earthly life to 
have been a condition of humiliation (cf. Phil. ii. 7 f., 2 Cor. 
viii. 9), according to ver. 19 the whole fulness of the Godhead 
already dwelt in Christ during his earthly life. For +6 rAjpwya 
must in any case be explained by the more definite parallel pas- 
sage in ll. 9, as rAxjpwpya ris Oeornros. This entirely excludes the 
relation to the whole realm of redemption, or to the community, 
which, though found in another connection in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, has been introduced quite unjustifiably here. “The 
fulness of the Godhead” which dwelt in Christ “bodily,” can 
only mean the whole of that portion of the revelation of the 
divine life and being which was offered to the world, or the ful- 
ness of the divine powers of salvation and redemption, which by 
their historical appearance in the world have given rise to a 
religion of completed revelation and of perfect salvation. This 
is placed beyond all doubt by the connection of the two pas- 
sages, 1. 19 and 20 and it 9 and 10, which perfectly accords 
with this view. It is a question of only secondary importance 
here, whether the writer found the expression already used by 
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the false teachers to indicate the invisible powers (the angel 
world or later sons) in which the divine essence had unfolded 
itself. It is well known that the later Gnostics used the expres- 
sion for their world of eons; it has not yet been proved that 
the earlier Ebionitish Gnostics of our Epistle likewise did so, 
but it is not of course for that reason impossible. The use of the 
words _in i. 19, without any kind of explanation, makes it cer- 
tainly probable that the writer ventured to assume that they 
were familiar to his readers; in that case, then, he simply 
intended to say to the false teachers—the fulness of the divine 
life is not distributed amongst the many beings who make up 
the spiritual world, so that we can only come into contact with 
it by means of asceticism to make us like the angels, and by 
visions of angels, but it has come down into the one man Jesus 
Christ, so that in him, in his historical personality, it has, as it 
were, found its “body,” the form of manifestation which compre- 
hends its unity. This is the force of the words, ii. 9, év air@ 
Karouwel ray 7d TAnpwpa THs Oedrntos cwxarixGs: and the last word 
is neither intended to teach the true humanity of Christ in 
opposition to a Docetist Christology (of which no trace is any- 
where to be found), nor does it indicate a heavenly body of 
light,! an idea which would be quite out of place in connection 
with this passage, but it is meant to emphasize the way in 
which the fulness of the Godhead came to dwell in the one his- 
torical Christ, in opposition to the supposed plurality of the 
abstract spiritual forms of the false teachers. This would be 

1 This view, which Weiss also defends, p. 428, misapprehends the real gist of the 
passage before us in connection with what follows, and consequently thgt of the entire 
controversial portion of the Epistle, that is to say, the insisting on the concrete notion 
of Christ as the bearer of revelation, who appeared in historical reality, in opposition 
to the abstract spiritual beings of a fanciful and unhistorical Gnosticism. The use of the 
present tense, caro.ei, cannot be made an argument against the interpretation we are 
maintaining, for it is self-evident that the indwelling of the fulness of the Godhead in 
the historical person of Christ has suffered no diminution in consequence of his exalta- 
tion. The point, however, did not lie in the exalted Christ, but in the historical 
earthly Christ, because it is his earthly work of redemption on which all the following 


declarations regarding salvation (vers. 10—-15) depend. This connection has indeed 
been generally overlooked, both in this passage and in i. 19 f. 
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perhaps most suitably translated into the categories of modern 
thought by the expression “ concrete actuality.” But if we look 
more closely into this idea, we shall find that two different 
thoughts are contained in it—the being apprehended in unity, 
and the having appeared historically. Because the fulness of 
the Godhead is apprehended in its unity in Christ, he 1s speci- 
fically different from all other spiritual beings, xepady rdoys 
dpyijs kat é£oucias (ver. 10); and because it has actually and his- 
torically appeared in him, therefore he has become for us, the 
Christian community, the ground of our complete redemption 
(xai ore év adr werAnpwpevor, ibid.). . Thus the historical earthly 
person of Christ is distinctly indicated by the connection be- 
tween 1i. 9 and i. 10, as well as by the word cwparexds. The 
very same thing is intimated by the two aorists evddxnoe and 
xatouyjoat in i. 19, and by the connection with the following 
verse; that is to say, the aorists denote a definite moment of 
time, when it was well-pleasing to God that the fulness (of his 
revelation) should take up its abode in Christ. This verse can- 
not possibly therefore refer to the eternal being of God in the 
pre-existent Logos, but to the indwelling of the fulness of the 
revelation of God in the historical Redeemer Jesus. Now it 
would certainly be possible, with reference to what goes before, 
to understand the resurrection of Christ to be the moment of 
this xarouxfoa, only this interpretation is distinctly forbidden by 
the close connection with what follows, where the reconciliation 
of the universe by the cross of Christ, therefore by the earthly 
Christ, is added, as the wider object of the divine edSoxeiv, to the 
former one, and is thereby evidently indicated as subsequent to 
it! Accordingly, we must refer evddxyoe and xatorxijoat to the 


1 Compare with this R. Schmidt, ut supra, p. 209: ‘‘ Unless the statement of the 
indwelling of God in Christ is to stand quite apart from the connection, it must be 
understood to be only a presupposition for the intended restoration of all things 
(ver. 20); but for this very reason the moment at which that indwelling commenced 
must not be placed in a period subsequent to the realization in principle of this resto- 
ration.” This appears to be incontrovertible, and moreover to be completely esta- 
blished by the parallel passage, ii. 9 and 10, when rightly understood. What JWeiss, 
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beginning of the earthly personality of the Redeemer, to the 
time when the pre-existent image of the invisible God, and the 
mediator of his revelation, became man. The connection of the 
two verses will then be as follows—because the historical Re- 
deemer Jesus was no other than the primordial bearer of the 
divine image, and the mediator of the divine revelation in the 
universe (vers. 15—17), and because as having appeared in time, 
he also during his whole appearance on earth bore the fulness 
of the divine powers of life in himself (ver. 19), therefore he was 
able to complete the work of reconciliation, and that perfectly, 
that is to say, in perfection both extensively and intensively— 
as extending over the whole universe without exception (ver. 20 
and 11. 10), and as securing unconditionally for every individual 
the final end of religion, that of being pleasing to God. We 
must accordingly admit that i. 19 and ii 9 contain a declaration 
that the historical Christ during his earthly existence bore in 
himself the fulness of the Godhead, and by this alone was quali- 
fied for his work of reconciliation; and this is a thought which 
is distinctly opposed to the yenuine Christology of Paul; for 
according to this, even in its latest form which it assumes in the 
Epistle to the Philippians, the earthly life of Christ was a condi- 
tion of humiliation and emptiness, and by no means one in which 
he possessed the fulness of the Godhead ; but, on the contrary, 
the putting off of the divine shape is there made the condition 
of the possibility of the work of Christ. The passage before us 
also goes far beyond the view of the Epistle to the Hebrews. It 
has already taken up the ground of the theolugy of John, in 
which likewise the stress is mainly laid on the point of the 
eternal Logos having appeared in a bodily forma in the person of 
Jesus (compare 6 Adyos cap éyévero With cwparixds), and con- 
stantly dwelt in him (comp. éoxjvwcer év ypiv with xarouxei). 

As, again, in the Christology of John, so also in the Epistle to 
p. 428, says against it is very unsatisfactory, and is probably due rather to his wish to 


harmonize this passage with the Epistle to the Philippians, than to an unbiassed con- 
sideration of it. 
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the Colossians, the work of Christ is only the realization in time 
of that which Christ was essentially from the beginning in rela- 
tion to the world. If Christ, according to Col. 1 16 f., is, from 
the very beginning, the central point which holds the world 
together, by whom and for whom all things were created, then the 
_ purpose of his work on earth corresponding thereto, is no other 
than this—to establish in reality that unity which the world 
always possessed ideally in him, who is its transcendent prin- 
ciple, but which did not yet actually exist (or which had ceased 
to exist),! and to do this by bringing together to himself—the 
ideal centre—that which was separated, by reconciling to unity 
in himself that which was severed. This doctrine of reconcilia- 
tion agrees closely with the Christology of the Epistle before us, 
while it differs not unessentially from the genuine Christology of 
Paul. Its most striking peculiarity is ats relation to the heavenly 
world, to the invisible spiritual powers. As in ver. 16 the whole 
of that which is created in Christ, by him and to him, is set 
forth in the words ra év rots otpavois, xat ra éxi ris ys, Ta Opara 
Kai ta dopara, efre Opovor, etre xupiorytes, eire dpyxat etre eLovoiat, 80 
now in ver. 20 the whole of that which is reconciled by him and 
to him is set forth in the words cire ra éwi rigs yijs, eire Ta ev Trois 
ovpavois. And both expressions evidently serve the same pur- 
pose, namely, to emphasize the exaltation of Christ alone as the 
Kepary mdons dpyys kat éfovcias (ii 10), in opposition to the 
false teachers who degraded him by placing him below their 
angel world. From this controversial point of view, we shall 
have to consider more closely the idea of a reconciliation of the 
heavenly world of spirits. It is evident that the false teachers 


1 Whether droxarad\Adooey implies the restoration of a unity which originally 
existed, but which had been lost through sin, cannot be inferred with certainty from 
the composition of the word ; and as there are no other means of deciding the point, 
itis better to regard it as an open question. And this is the case also with regard to 
that other question—how far the angel world also was in need of reconciliation. 
Our author has never reflected upon this, because the only thing that concerned him 
was, that the whole of the angel world, far from being able to become an independent 
means of salvation, is in some way or other connected with the sole mediation of 
Christ, the absolute mediator between God and the world. 
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obscured the perfection of Christ’s work of redemption in two 
ways—first, by their positive worship of angels, whereby they 
sought other mediators of communion with God, beside and 
above Christ ; and, secondly, by their opinion that the Christian, 
by virtue of his material body, was always subject to a certain 
dominion of hostile spiritual powers, from which he could escape 
only by spiritualization (and circumcision). When our Epistle 
teaches, in opposition to this, that Christ was also a reconciler 
for the heavenly beings, and head of every power and dominion 
(amongst them), we must take this to have two meanings—first, 
that there was no being, even in the angel world, independent 
of him, which could be an independent mediator of com- 
munion with God, for that they all were rather themselves 
also bound in some way to his mediation; and, secondly, in 
the sense that there were no longer, for the redeemed Chris- 
tian, any hostile spiritual powers from whom they had to free 
themselves by their own redemption, since, on the contrary, all 
such hostile powers had been deprived of their dominion by the 
cancelling on the cross of Christ of our bond, the ground of their 
claim against us. The apparent discrepancy, that the heavenly 
powers are represented in one passage as reconciled by Christ 
(i. 20), in another passage as conquered by him (ii. 15), is simply 
explained by the two-fold relation in which the mediation of 
Christ alone is opposed to the Gnostic Ebionitish ideas regard- 
ing angels and regarding salvation. Especially interesting is the 
turn of thought found in u. 15 in connection with ver. 14. 
The reconciling effect of the death of Christ is here represented 
under two different forms—as the blotting out, taking out of the 
way, and nailing upon his cross, of the bond which bore witness 
against us in the commandments; and again as the stripping and 
leading away in triumph of the (hostile) spiritual powers and 
dominions (of the invisible world, which must be meant here after 
what has been said ini. 16). The yewpoypagoy rots Sdypacty, 6 Hv 
brevavriov ypiv (ver. 14), cannot possibly denote anything but the 
law, so far as it 1s the ypdypa daroxreivoy (2 Cor. u1.), or the xardpa 
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rod vopov, from which the death of Christ upon the cross ransomed 
us. But the peculiar expression here used has evidently been 
chosen with reference to the fact, that the literal law which inflicts 
the curse on the transgressor is regarded as a “bond,” which gives 
over the sinner who is indebted to the hostile spiritual powers, 
as a prisoner to them. And so these powers take here (as in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, see above p. 78 f.), the place which is 
assigned by Paul to the personified law. What Paul represented 
as ransoming from the law which held us in bondage under its 
curse, is here parted into two conceptions—the bond, the original 
notification of our being accursed by the law of the command- 
ments, is taken out of the way and nailed to the cross, 1e. the 
debt which is recorded against us according to the letter of the 
law, ceases to stand in the way as a wall of partition between us 
and God; and the hostile powers, which, as representatives of 
the punishing law, were, so to speak, the legal holders of that 
bond, and held us by virtue of it under their rule and govern- 
ment, have been deprived of their power over us by the cancelling 
of the bond; or again, by our debt being done away, we are re- 
deemed from the disastrous condition into which we had fallen 
in our separation from God—that is to say, in the words of our 
Epistle, God has rescued us from the power of darkness, and 
transferred us into the kingdom of his beloved Son, to the end 
that we may have in him redemption, that is to say, the forgive- 
ness of sins (1.13 f.). But here, as above in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, it is to be observed, that with this relation of the 
reconciling death of Christ to the hostile spiritual powers, or to 
the dominion of darkness, the original Pauline relation of it to 
the anger or the avenging justice of God, has disappeared. God 
appears throughout in these passages only as one who procures 
reconciliation (eipyvoroijoas, aroxaryAAagev, vers. 20, 21), and not 
at the same time (as in Paul) as one who has to be reconciled ; 
and whereas Paul speaks of an enmity of God which weighs 
upon us, and which has been reconciled (Rom. v. 9 f.), the 
enmity to be reconciled according to Col. i. 21 is only on our 
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part, called into operation by our disposition, which is alienated 
from God, and by our evil deeds. We have here, therefore, 
exactly the same turn given to Paul’s theory of reconciliation as 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews ;—the relation in which reconcilia- 
tion stands to God, to his anger or avenging justice, is replaced 
by a two-fold, viz. an objective and subjective relation ; first, 
by the relation to the hostile spiritual world, the devil and his 
kingdom, from whose power Christ has released us; and, secondly, 
by the relation to the subjective religious consciousness of man- 
kind, which is changed from a state of alienation from God, and 
severance from Him by sin, to a state of reconciliation. Both 
these views are connected with the transition from Paul’s theory 
of redemption to that of John. 

Moreover, the teaching of the Epistle to the Colossians with 
regard to subjective salvation is in a great measure determined by 
its opposition to the false teachers. The same is the case with 
the general descriptions of the Christian state of salvation: “God 
has made us fit (to receive) the heritage of the saints in light, for 
He has rescued us from the dominion of darkness, and transferred 
us to the kingdom of his beloved Son, in whom we have redemp- 
tion (through his blood!), the forgiveness of sins” (i. 12—14). 
The “heritage of the saints in light” is the future glory (Sd£a), 
into the inheritance of which Christians are already installed as 
children of God (Rom. viii. 17, &c.). This certainty of the in- 
heritance at some future day, which is given at the same time 
with sonship, is here expressed by ixavwoas yas, meaning that 
He has placed us in a state in which we are fit, and therefore 
certain, to possess that inheritance at some future time. The 
means by which God has placed us in that condition are stated 
in the next two verses, the transference from the state of sin to 
that of his favour is expressed by “rescuing us from the dominion 
of darkness, and transferring us to the kingdom of his beloved 
Son.” The expression éfovsia rod oxdrovs is not merely suggested 
by the word ¢wri in the preceding verse, but is certainly used in 

1 These words are not found in the best MSS. 
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allusion to the false teachers, according to whom even Christians 
were not yet entirely free from the éfouc‘a of the hostile spiritual 
powers, but had to practise asceticism in order to free themselves 
entirely from it; it is thus an anticipation of the idea expressed 
in i. 15. “The kingdom of the Son of his love,” as the kingdom 
of God is here remarkably designated, forms the expressive con- 
trast to the dominion of darkness. In the writings of Paul we 
neither find the kingdom of God called the kingdom of Christ, 
nor Christ called the Son of the love of God; but both these 
expressions are suitable to the purpose of this Epistle, and are 
especially apposite in this context, inasmuch as the fullest pos- 
session of every blessing of salvation, and absolute security 
against all the powers of darkness, are guaranteed to the Christian, 
if he can see in Christ the focus of all divine love, and regard 
him as wielding all the sovereignty of God. Finally, we are told 
in ver. 14 by what means that transference from the kingdom of 
darkness into that of Christ has been brought about—“In Christ 
we have redemption: that is to say, the forgiveness of sins.” It 
should be noted that in this passage, as in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, droAvrpwors is identified with ddects duapriav: whereas 
in Paul, according to Rom. iii. 24, it is an objective institution of 
God for redeeming the sinner from his avenging justice by means 
of the ransom of Christ’s propitiatory sacrifice, which has as its 
consequence—as another objective act of God—the acquittal of 
the sinner, or declaring him to be righteous, which then in turn 
produces the subjective state of freedom from the consciousness 
of guilt, or of peace with God (Rom. v. 1). Thus in Hebrews 
ix. 15 f, and likewise in Col. i 14, droAvrpwors is immediately 
related to the liberation from the consciousness of guilt, or to 
the subjective state of certainty of the forgiveness of sins which 
we have in Christ, in believing in him as the Son of the love of 
God. We find, therefore, that just as above in the account of 
the work of Christ there is no trace of the original Pauline notion 
of God as one who had to be reconciled, so here also the juridical 
notion of acquittal or justification is absent; the word Sixacoty 
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does not occur in our Epistle; instead of it we have a notion 
which does not occur in Paul’s Epistles, d@eots duapriov, not in 
the sense of a divine act, but of a human state of freedom from 
guilt, which we possess as a subjective blessing of salvation in 
our communion with Christ by faith (this is the only way in 
which év @ éxoner, &c., can be understood). We must also con- 
nect with this state of absence of guilt the words of ver. 22, 
according to which the purpose of the death of Christ was 
Taparrnga: vas aylovs, Kal dpdpovs, kat dveyxAntovs Karevurriov 
avrov (sc. Oecd): for the connection of the dominating ideas, 
droxaraAdooeyv and elpnvorrotety, forbids us to understand these 
three predicates as referring to moral purification or renovation, 
and compel us rather to refer them to the peaceful relation of 
man to God undisturbed by any consciousness of guilt, or to 
harmonious communion with God, and therefore to take dytos 
in the sense in which dy:d{eo$a: is used in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. This perfection of the Christian consciousness of 
salvation is also expressed in ii. 10 by the pregnant words, xaié 
éore év alto rerdynpwpévor, Which infers the Christian’s complete 
fulness of salvation from the indwelling of the complete fulness 
of God in Christ. We have here the same intimate connection 
between sArjpwya in reference to the nature of Christ, and 
wexrAnpoo Gat, as we have in the Epistle to the Hebrews between 
the vids eis aldva rereAeewpévos and the reAccotcOa of the Chris- 
tian; but as the word reAciotoOa: refers partly to the present, as 
inward cleansing of the conscience, and partly to the future, as 
external glorification, so also rerAynpaoGa in this passage is in 
the first instance only the redemption and giving of new life, 
which consists in the complete forgiveness of sins (ver. 12 f.), 
and not yet the full possession of (w%, or, if it is the ideal pos- 
session of it, yet not the real enjoyment of (w); for it 1s ex- 
pressly said in iii. 3 f., that the (w7 of the Christian is for the 
present hidden in God with (the exalted) Christ, and will only 
be revealed when he is also revealed (at his second coming) to 
Christians, and in his dé£a. According to this, the (wy atwv1os— 
VOL. I. I 
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for it is of this alone that he is speaking—is indeed at the pre- 
sent time in the possession of the Christian (4 (wi iuov), but it 
has not yet become inherent in him, he has not yet got it as ev 
éaurp pevovoav (1 John ui. 15), but it is at first only a possession 
laid up for him in heaven in the hands of Christ and God. 
This is precisely the same view as that of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (cf. especially x. 34—éyew év éavrois xpeirrova vrapgiv 
év ovpavois); and both are a mean between the morevopev ore 
ovtjcovev Of Paul and the ¢youev (wiv év éavrois of John. 
Finally, with regard to the words in i. 28, iva rapacrijowpev 
wdvrTa avOpwrov téAcov év Xpiorrg, it is questionable whether 
they are to be understood in the sense of the words dytos xal 
duwpos Kal avéyxAnros in ver. 22, and werAnpwpévos in i. 10, as 
referring to the perfection of the state of Christian salvation, 
which requires no completion from without, or to the moral 
perfection which is the object of the striving after sanctification. 
The latter is more probable for this reason, that the subject 
treated of is not the immediate object of the work of Christ, but 
the ultimate end of vovBeretv and Siddoxey, of pastoral edification, 
which must at all events keep in view at the same time moral 
perfection. But even then the repetition of the words rdvra dv- 
Opwirov suggests the thought that Christian perfection is not a 
privilege of individual (Gnostic) Christians, depending on secta- 
Tian wisdom or asceticism, but an end which is attainable by 
every Christian, by the practically and theoretically edifying 
power of the universal preaching of the gospel. 

We see, from what has already been said, that it is a main 
object of our Epistle to impress deeply on its readers the perfec- 
tion of the Christian salvation. Its author, therefore, carries out 
this idea, not merely in a general way, but also in particular 
relation to the special points in which the false teachers thought 
that simple Christianity, especially that of the Gentile Chris- 
tians, required to be supplemented. If these teachers aftirmed 
that the Gentile Christians were still subject, through their 
fleshly body, to the dominion of the unclean spiritual powers, 
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unless they escaped from it by the symbolically purifying act 
of circumcision, and by ascetic abstinence from any defiling 
contact with matter, they were refuted in two ways: in the 
first place, the hostile spiritual powers, to whom the Gentile 
Christians were supposed to be still subject, had already been 
stripped of their power over men by the death of Christ, as a 
conquered foe is stripped of his armour (cf. supra, p. 110); 
secondly, the Gentile Christians had put off, by the circumcision 
of Christ, at their baptism (ii. 11 f.) their fleshly bodies, through 
which they were supposed to be subject to those powers; so that 
their redemption, regarded both objectively and subjectively, has 
already been perfectly completed, and stands in no need hence- 
forth of any self-redemption by their own power. This concep- 
tion of baptism as the “circumcision of Christ”—that is, as the 
Christian analogue or counterpart to the circumcision of the Jews 
—makes its first appearance here; and the point of comparison 
depends on this, that baptism, as the being buried with Christ— 
that is, as a mystical appropriation of the death of Christ—is an 
ideal putting away of the fleshly body, just in the same way that 
circumcision, as the symbolic putting away of one part of the 
body, denotes the putting away of the whole. The idea that 
baptism is the being buried with Christ, is taken, so far as the 
words are concerned, from Rom. vi., but whether it has the same 
meaning as in that passage, where it denoted the cessation of 
the life of sin, becomes very doubtful when we consider the 
continuation of the figure on its positive side. In baptism we 
have also been raised with Christ, by faith in the power of God 
which raised him from the dead; that is to say, God has also by 
virtue of the same power raised to life with Christ those who 
were dead in their transgressions and in their uncircumcised 
flesh (those who had been Gentiles), by pardoning all our trans- 
gressions (vers. 12,13). Here the sense is decidedly different 
from that of Rom. vi, in spite of a great similarity in the 
words. That baptism in the latter passage is not said to be the 
12 
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ovveyepOnvat, 13 probably no mere accident, but is connected with 
the fact, that in the context the participation of Christians in the 
resurrection of Christ is in the first place connected with their 
assuming his likeness after their death (cf. supra, Part I. p. 195), 
and their present newness of life, in the moral sense, is deduced 
from that ground as its necessary practical consequence. Zuvéyep- 
Onre in our Epistle, on the contrary, certainly does not refer to the 
future life, but exclusively and immediately to the new inward 
life that begins with baptism. But this expression, again, has 
not, like xaworys (wis in Rom. vi. 4, the sense of a new moral 
direction given to the life, but that of a new religious privilege, 
namely, that of the forgiveness of sins, which is conferred on 
man through his faith in Christ. This is made perfectly clear 
by ver. 13, where cuve{woroincev is explained by yapirdpevos Hpiv 
mTavTa Ta Taparrwpara, Which is further carried out in the par- 
ticiples of vers. 14 and 15, which allude, as we have already 
seen, to the doing away with the guilt which separates us from 
God, and subjects us to the dominion of darkness, If this latter 
is a disastrous condition, a state of spiritual death, then rescuing 
us from it by placing us in the state of salvation (in “the 
kingdom of the Son of his love”) is giving us a new religious 
life, even though the full (w: is still only an ideal possession, 
and not yet an actual reality (cf. supra, remarks on i. 3). “But 
this does not hinder the Christian’s state of salvation from being 
a perfect unconditional one. 

From the existence of this complete salvation-is then deduced, 
as its practical consequence, in the first place the negative pro- 
position, that bodily asceticism is not only not necessary for a 
Christian, but is rather a falling back from the essence to the 
appearance, from the higher striving to the lower earthly one. 
Tur all the externalities, on which the practice of the false 
teachers turned, stood in the same relation to Christianity as the 
bodiless shadow to the real substance (the Epistle to the Hebrews 
had already placed the ritual ordinances of the Old Testament 
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in the same light); they belonged to the sensuous elements of the 
world (cro:xeia tot Kéopov),! to which the Christian has died with 
Christ ; therefore he should no longer occupy himself with pre- 
cepts which relate only to the use of sensuous and perishable 
matter, and which can only possess significance for those who 
still cling in their religious and moral life to the sensuous 
world. So far, therefore, is this false asceticism from being of 
any service towards true liberation from the life of the flesh, that 
it rather conduces, on the contrary, “ to the contentment of the 
flesh” (to the satisfaction of the cravings of fleshly pride, ver. 23 
—mrpos TANT pov THs capKkes, comp. With ver. 18, eixi Pvorovpevos tard 
Tov voos THS Gapkos atrov). Instead then of striving after that 
which is earthly, as the ascetics also do after their fashion, the 
true Christian should, on the contrary, seek the possessions of 
the world above, which he knows to be the home of Christ who 
is his life. This turn of thought at once reminds us of the 
Alexandrine opposition between the upper and the earthly 
world (cf. the Epistle of the Hebrews), and also of Phil. iii. 20. 
This is, however, made the occasion for the exhortation to true 
Christian sanctification, by laying aside the old and putting on 
the new man. And the turn of thought is peculiar here, being 
kindred with that of Rom. viii 13 and Gal. v. 24, but coloured 
by the Alexandrine philosophy, ili. 5, vexpwoare ra péAn tpov ra 
ext THS 7s, by which are meant the érOvyiat xai raOsjpara ris 
gapxés. The description of the new man as one who is renewed 
cis éxiyvwouy Kat’ eixdva Tov Kriaavros avroy, Ver. 10, 1s also peculiar. 
The latter words refer to the image of Christ, the Son of God, 
who is also the image of God, to whose likeness, according to 
Rom. viii. 29 also, the children of God will be conformed. But 
that ériyvwors should be represented as the distinct purpose of 


1 The notion bas certainly this sense in Col. ii. 20, which agrees with Gal. iv. 3—9; 
but whether it has the same sense in ver. 8, is not so clear; it almost appears as if it 
' should be explained there by card riy mwapddoaty ray avOpwrwy which precedes it. 
It is not impossible that the reviser found the notion in the original text of the letter, 
and gave to it in ver. 8 this erroneous meaning. 
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this renovation, is a peculiar feature which conclusively indicates 
the standpoint of this Epistle. 

If these false teachers, in support of their theoretical and 
practical divergences, boasted of a higher wisdom (ii 23, and 
diAocodia, ii. 8), our Epistle not only shows that their supposed 
higher wisdom was false, because it was unchristian and inju- 
rious to the fundamental truths of the Christian consciousness, 
but 2 also sets forth in opposition to them the true wisdom, which 
consisted simply in the deeper knowledge of Christ, and of the 
divine secrets revealed by him. It developes such deeper know- 
ledge of Christ and his works in i. 15—22, by proving to its 
readers the perfection of their Christian salvation, from the abso- 
lute significance of Christ as an eternal mediating principle 
between God and the world. But the author of this Epistle 
also desires for his readers an independent increase in every kind 
of Christian wisdom and spiritual insight (i. 9), a growing in the 
(Christian) knowledge of God (ver. 11); they must be strength- 
ened not only in love, but also unto all the richness of complete 
insight (xAotros ris rAnpodopias tis cuvéocws), unto the know- 
ledge of the secret of God (the Father), and Christ (ie. of God 
revealed in Christ as the Father), in whom are hidden all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge (ii. 2 f.). Whereas, in the 
writings of Paul, this deeper knowledge appeared rather as a 
mere individual advantage, which was desirable indeed, but 
not absolutely necessary to the Christian life of salvation (cf. 
1 Cor. viii. 7), the Epistle before us (i. 28) makes instruction in 
every kind of wisdom the means by which al] Christians are to 
attain that perfection in Christ which is necessary for every one ; 
nay, that deeper kind of knowledge is itself the ultimate end of 
Christian renovation of life (1. 10, dvaxacvovpevoy eis eriyvucv). 
As we thus find our author thoroughly participating in the ques- 
tioning spirit of his time, it is the more important to observe in 
what way his Christian yvéous differs from that which he was 
opposing as unchristian.! The former can be no other than 
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ériyvwors Tov pvoTnpiov Trou Got Xpicrod, the development of the 
treasures of knowledge, which are already implicitly contained 
(daréxpvpor) in the historical revelation of God by Christ. The 
heretical yvoous, on the other hand, od xpare? rv xepadArjv, puts in 
the place of the historical revelation of Christ, its own visionary 
revelation of angels, and the vain suggestions of a fleshly reason 
(ii 18 f.). The former yvaors also goes beyond the historical 
region of appearance, and reaches back to that which is eternal, 
heavenly, and transcendent (the idea); but it does not tear away 
that which connects these two spheres, and therefore, in its 
highest flights of speculation, it ever remains upon the solid 
ground of historical fact, and in harmony with the traditional 
beliefs of the community (BeBarotpevor 777 wires Kabas ediddxOnTE, 
ii. 7). The latter, on the contrary, in losing its connection with 
the historical head of the community, allows itself to be removed 
dd THs éAridos TOU evayyeXiou, oD KOVCaTE TOU KNpYXOevTos ev rary 
xrices TH Wd Tov otpavoy (i. 23), Le. it loses its connection with 
the common consciousness of universal—“ catholic” —Christian- 
ity ; it becomes heretical. 


THE EPISTLE OF BARNABAS. 


The mixed Alexandrine and Pauline spirit of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews receives its most distinct and characteristic expres- 
sion in the Epistle which has come down to us under the name 
of Barnabas, once the companion of Paul, to whom it was first 
ascribed by Clement, the Alexandrine Father. Internal evidence, 
however, shows that it can hardly have been written by this 
wavering follower of Paul and quondam Levite; it is without 
doubt the work of a Gentile Christian, who had been educated 
in the Alexandrine school, and whose tendencies were hyper- 
Pauline. He addressed it to Gentile Christian readers towards 
the end of the first century, in order to warn them against 
Judaizing errors (ut non incuramus tanquam proselyti in illorum 
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legem, cap. 3).!_ This Epistle marks a notable turning-point in the 
history of the doctrine of Paul. On the one hand, it exhibits its 
anti-Judaistic tendency when it had reached that extreme limit, 
which it was on the point of changing in an unorthodox direc- 
tion, and becoming heretical Gnosticism ; on the other hand, it 
shows at the same time the positive body of Pauline doctrine in 
such a state of weakness and decadence, that its amalgamation 
with other doctrinal views, to form the confused compound of 
which the doctrine of the Catholic Church consists, was inevitable. 

The fundamental idea of this Epistle, with which the whole of 
the first and theoretical portion of it (ch. ii. to xvii.) is occu- 
pied, is thus expressed by its author in the first chapter—iva 
peTa THS Ticrews tov rerelav ExnTe Kat Tv yvoou—he wishes to 
impart to his readers, in addition to their faith, the higher per- 
fection of wisdom. The object of this higher wisdom which 
went beyond faith, is the religious pust and future (preterita 
et futura, ch. i: and v.), or “the three dogmas (i.e. fundamental 
truths) of the Lord—the hope of life (prophecies of Christ 
in the Old Testament), commencement (in the present), and 
completion (in the millennial kingdom of the Messiah).” With 
regard to the last, however, the writer expressly declares later 
on (ch. xvii.), that he will pass it over, on account of the 
difficulty of understanding it, and therefore confine himself to 
the present and the past. It is the relation between these with 
which he is in fact mainly occupied; namely, the religious 
history of the Jews, in its relation to the present, to Christianity. 
He desires to impart to his readers some profound disclosures 
which have been made to him by the Spirit regarding this ques- 


1 Cf. with this and what follows, Hilgenfeld, Apostol. Vater; Ritschl, Altkath. K. 
p. 294 f£.; Reuss Gesch. d. bh. 8. N. T. p. 282 f., and Hist. de la Theol. Chret. au siecle 
Apost. II. 305 f.; Lipstus, “Barnabasbrief,” in Schenkel’s Bibellexikon ; Hefele, 
Apostol. Vater and Sendschreiben des A. Barnabas, Tiib. 1840; and especially Miiller, 
Erklarung des Barnabasbriefes, Leipzig, 1869 (the three last assign the date of the 
composition of this Epistle to the reign of Hadrian, about A.D. 120, as does also 
Volkmar ; whereas Weizsdcker, ‘Zur Kritik des Barnabasbriefes,” Tub. 1863, assigns 
to it an earlier date, namely, the reign of Vespasian; but the interpretation of the 
passage from Daniel in ch. iv, which refers to Nerva contradicts this view). 
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tion of religious history, which was so important for the Church 
at that time, in order to guard them by this means against the 
danger of Judaizing. These disclosures consisted in an alle- 
gorical and typical interpretation of the ceremonies and narra- 
tives of the Old Testament, such as we occasionally find in Paul 
himself, but constantly in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where it 
is carried out in a methodical way, in order to demonstrate the 
completion and exaltation of the Old Testament worship in 
Christ. The typology of the Epistle now before us, however, 
is distinguished from that of the Epistle to the Hebrews, not 
only by the far greater accumulation of types of the most 
diverse character, and by the greater boldness, not to say want 
of taste, displayed in their interpretation, but chiefly by the 
difference of the end proposed. In the former, it was not in- 
tended, by the typical application of the Old Testament worship 
to the reconciling work of Christ in the character of a high- 
priest, to deny the relative claims and the relative truth of 
the former, but only to prove its relativity, and consequently 
its merely temporary validity, as compared with its absolute 
and eternal completion in Christianity. In the latter, on the 
contrary, not only is the typical anticipation of Christianity in 
the laws and the history of Judaism set forth in the minutest 
detail, but no truth or justification whatever, even in a relative 
sense, is allowed to Judaism. The Jewish law, in its literal 
externality, is represented as not only abrogated in Christ, but 
as having been perverted from the very beginning, and as a 
misunderstanding, caused by the devil, of the purely spiritual 
will of God. The object of the typology of the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas is therefore two-fold: in the first place, it is positive and 
apologetic, to exhibit what was apparently new in Christianity as 
having already existed in the past in the types of Judaism; but, 
secondly, it is also negative and polemic, to prove, by showing 
the true spiritual sense of the ritual law, that Judaism, which 
understands it literally, is a perverted religion. 
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Under the former category may be classed the following inter- 
pretations :—Chap. vi. The promise of Moses to the Israelites, 
that they should inherit the land (yjv) that flowed with milk 
and honey, signifies that they should hope for Jesus, who was to 
be revealed in the flesh; for man is earth (yj rdcyovoea or earth 
ag passive matter), since Adam was made of earth; but milk 
and honey (children’s food) indicate our new birth, inasmuch as 
when we are renewed by the forgiveness of our sins, we get a 
child’s soul (ws raidiwy éxev rv Yvyjv). In the same passage the 
opportunity is taken of interpreting the “hearts of flesh,” which 
God has promised to give instead of hearts of stone, to mean that 
Christ would come in the flesh. Chap. vii. The sacrifice of Isaac 
is a type of the sacrifice of the body of Christ on the cross; his 
drinking vinegar and gall is forefigured by the command to fast. 
In the same chapter we find an extraordinary interpretation of 
the meaning of the two goats, and the strange ceremonies con- 
nected with them. Chap. viii. The red heifer whose ashes were 
sprinkled for purification is a type of Christ; the priests who 
sprinkled the ashes were types of the Evanyelists, the staff used 
for the purpose was a type of the cross, the hyssop was a type of 
the dies mali et sordidi in the kingdom of Christ. In chap. xi. 
the question is propounded, whether God had also thought fit 
to foreshow baptism and the cross by any sign. Both are un- 
doubtedly found; in the first place, Jeremiah has indicated the 
rejection of the healing waters of baptism by the Jews in 11. 12 f. 
(“ They have forsaken me, the living fountain”); the connection 
of baptism and the cross especially is contained in Ps. i: 3—6, 
which speaks of the tree which is planted by the water-side; and 
when, in Ezek. xlvii. 12, beautiful trees are mentioned which 
grow from the river, the meaning is, that we descend into the 
water of baptism covered with the defilement of sin, but come 
out of it bearing fruit, namely, the fear of God and hope in 
Christ in our hearts. The cross is likewise typically represented 
in many ways (chap. xii.)—in the figure of Moses stretching out 
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his arms in prayer; in the brazen serpent which Moses raised in 
the wilderness; in the number 318 of the persons circumcised 
by Abraham. 

As we have here the fundamental Christian doctrines of Christ 
being made man, and of his sacrificial death, of baptism for the 
forgiveness of sins, and of the new birth, typically indicated in 
the Old Testament, so we also find the ritual law of the Old Testa- 
ment regarding circumcision, forbidden meats, the Sabbath, and 
the temple, turned into Christian allegories. Of circumcision, 
it 1s said in chap. ix. that God desired only a circumcision of the 
heart and ears (with reference to Jer. iv. 4, vii. 26, ix. 26, and 
other passages), not that of the flesh; but the Jews, deceived by 
a wicked angel, had transgressed his command. Should it be 
objected that (bodily) circumcision is a mark of the covenant, 
then all the Syrians, Arabians, and Egyptians have it; and it is 
asked whether these also are supposed to belong to the covenant 
of God. Moreover, the blessed cross of Jesus is foreshown in the 
number of persons whom Abraham circumcised by the form of 
the Greek letters which make 318, namely, T, which represents 
300, and IH. (The writer considers this notion to be the pearl 
of his discoveries, ovdels yvnoudrepov euabey ax éuot Adyov!) In 
chap. x. the spiritual meaning of the forbidding of meats is 
shown. The prohibition to eat swine signifies that we should 
not be like men who are fond of pleasure; that against eating 
eagles, hawks, and the like, refers to idlers and men who prey 
upon their fellows; that against sea-fish refers to those who are 
condemned to the depths of darkness through godlessness. But 
as if these spiritual explanations were not sufficiently profound, 
still further references to fleshly sins and unnatural abominations 
are inferred from the silliest fables about the natural history of 
the hare, the hyzena, and the weasel, whereby for the first time 
éxere reXciav wept ris Bpdoews yvoow. Finally, the directions re- 
garding ruminants with divided hoof is referred to those who 
ruminate upon the word of God with devout meditation, and 
lead a righteous life. Moses and David understood all this in a 
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spiritual sense (év rvedpare €AdAyoev), but they (the Jews), in con- 
sequence of their carnal disposition, had taken it as referring to 
food. “We now understand these commandments aright, as the 
Lord has willed; therefore has He circumcised our ears and 
hearts, in order that we may understand this.” Chap. xv. shows 
that the ordinance of the Sabbath refers to the opening of the 
kingdom of God at the return of Christ, for “we cannot keep 
holy the day of God until we are ourselves made holy.” “There- 
fore (namely, with reference to the beginning of the new world 
which is set before us), we joyfully greet the eighth day (the 
beginning of the new week), on which Jesus rose from the dead, 
and after manifesting himself, ascended to heaven.” Chap. xvi. 
shows, with regard to the temple, how those unhappy people set 
their hope upon the building, and not on God, as if it were truly 
the dwelling of God, for they honoured Him in the temple in 
almost exactly the same way as the Gentiles. And yet the Lord 
himself had already shown the error of this opinion of theirs in 
words like those of the prophet (Isaiah lxvi. 1): “ Heaven is my 
throne, and the earth is my footstool; what house will ye build 
me, and what is the place of my rest?” Besides, the destruc- 
tion of the visible temple had, as was long before foretold, actu- 
ally taken place. It was equally true, indeed, that the building 
of a new temple by the hands of those who had destroyed the 
first had been accomplished in accordance with prophecy, namely, 
the building of a spiritual temple to the Lord in us who were 
formerly Gentiles.' “For before we believed in God, the dwelling 


1 T cannot, for my part, understand the words viy cai abroi of ray éOpav 
UmnNpéirat atrouodopnoovor adréy to refer to the attempt to re-build in the reign of 
Hadrian, for the mention of this would be in plain contradiction to the whole context, 
in which the very thing to be shown is, that a future spiritual temple is to take the 
place of the original temple which had been destroyed. ‘Yanpirat ray &Opwy may 
mean the Gentiles who were subjects of that same Roman power which had put an 
end to the Jewish temple (cf. Hilgenfeld, Apost. Viter, p. 28 and Z. f. w. Th. 1870, 
pp. 117 £., in opposition to the views of Méiller and Volkmar). If this interpretation 
should appear to be too far-fetched, I should prefer to consider a passage that harmo- 
nized so ill with the context as an interpolation, rather than to conclude from it that 
the Epistle was not written till the reign of Hadrian, a view which is contradicted by 
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of our hearts was perishable and weak, like a temple built with 
hands, full of idolatrous worship, a house of demons, because we 
did what was hateful to Gof. But when we received the forgive- 
ness of our sins, and set our hope on the name of the Lord, we 
were created anew and completely transformed. Therefore God 
truly dwells in us, as his abode. How? His word of faith, his 
call of promise, the wisdom of the law, the commandments of his 
teaching, He himself is as a prophet in us, He himself dwells in 
us.” What is said of the temple applies also to the sacrifices 
(chap. ii). God has already informed us, through all the pro- 
phets, that He does not need our sacrifices (referring to Isaiah 
iL 11—14; Jer. vii. 22 f.; Ps. iv.). “He has also declared this 
(visible) sacrifice to be valueless, in order that the new law of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, which has no compulsory yoke, may have 
no sacrifice brought by the hand of man,” but rather the sacrifice 
of the heart, according to Psalm li. 19. The Jewish fasts have 
a moral interpretation given to them in the same way in 
chap. iii., according to Isa. lviii 6—10. 

In order to leave it beyond all doubt that Judaism in its 
historical form, in so far as it is distinguished from Christianity 
by a ritual that appeals to the senses, appears to him to have 
been from the first a thoroughly worthless form of religion, he 
distinctly denies to the Jews the covenant relation with God. Not 
only is it sin to speak to the Judaizers—“ Their (the Jews’) cove- 
nant is also ours; nay, it is rather ours alone, because they 
have lost for ever that which Moses obtained; they deserved, as 
the punishment of their idolatry, that Moses when descending 
from Sinai should break the tables of the law ;” thus “ was their 
covenant destroyed, in order that the covenant of Jesus might 
be sealed in your hearts by faith and hope in him” (ch. iv.). 
Moses certainly obtained the testament from God upon the 
mount, but they were not worthy to receive it on account of 


weighty internal evidence, in addition to the consideration that the destruction of 
Jerusalem must have been fresh in the memory of those to whom it was addressed 
(cf. Chap. iv., BAéwere, &c.). 
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their sins. Therefore the Lord himself (not only through his 
servant) has given it to us, that we should become the people of 
the inheritance, namely, by his having suffered for us. His 
appearing on earth and his death had a two-fold purpose—to 
fill up the measure of their (the Jews’) sins, but to redeem us 
from death and darkness, and to establish his covenant by send- 
ing his word amongst us (ch. xiv.). The whole history of Israel 
from the time of Moses to the present is, according to the Epistle 
of Barnabas, a history of their rejection on the part of God as 
his covenant people. They had already been rejected on Sinai 
before the covenant was made at all; by their constant perse- 
cution of the prophets, in whom Christ spoke, they accumulated 
that guilt, of which they filled up the measure by putting Christ 
to death; therefore they have now been marked out by the 
most fearful signs and wonders as utterly forsaken by God 
(ch. v., 6 vids rod Oeod eis totro WAOev év capki iva Td TéAELov Tov 
dpaptiov Keparaswoy Tois Sweacw év Oavdtw rovs mpopyras avroi. 
of mpopyrat, dx’ avrov exovres THY xadpty, eis adrov érpodpiyTevcay. 
Chap. iv. Adhuc et illud intelligite, cum videritis tanta signa 
et monstra in populo Judzorum, et sic illos dereliquit Dominus). 
Traces of Paul are no less evident here, than is the fact that our 
author has gone far beyond him. Paul, too, sees in the cross of 
Christ the stone of stumbling and the rock of offence, against 
which Israel as a nation has fallen (Rom. ix. 32 f.); he also sees 
this present hardening of their hearts prefigured through the 
whole history of Israel, foretold by the words of Moses (x. 19, 
xi. 8), of David (xi. 9 f.), Elijah (xi. 3 f.), Hosea (ix. 25 f.), and 
Isaiah (x. 16, 20 f., ix. 27—29). But the Apostle is convinced, 
nevertheless, that God has not (finally) rejected his people, since 
He cannot repent of his gifts and his calling (xi. 1, 29); for 
Israel is still the nation to whom the covenants and promises 
were originally given (ix. 4); therefore it will also be received 
again at last, after being for a certain time hardened (ch. xi.). 
Now this hope, so full of comfort to the Apostle who was born a 
Jew, had from the beginning less significance for the Gentile 
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Christian ; its interest for him became more remote, in propor- 
tion as the repugnance of Israel to the gospel increased ; and it 
is probable that the catastrophe which fell upon Israel in the 
destruction of the temple and of the holy city, gave the last 
blow to the hope of the future conversion of the people of Israel. 
In this respect the Epistle to Barnabas shares the universal view 
of the Gentile Christian Church of his own and of a later time 
(compare especially the Acts of the Apostles and the Gospel of 
John). But the point in which he diverges as far not only from 
Paul, but also from the view of the Church at that time, as he 
approaches to heretical Gnosticism, is the assertion that the 
people of Israel never stood in a covenant relation to God, that 
their supposed sign of the covenant (circumcision) rested on a 
misunderstanding of the will of God, which was suggested by the 
devil (ayyeAos rovnpis éoddicery avrois, ch. 1x.), and that its whole 
ritual law, including ordinances regarding food, fasts, the temple, 
and sacrifices, had been from the beginning valueless and per- 
verted, a carnal interpretation of laws (dogmas) spiritually in- 
tended. It is true that connecting links for all this are to be 
found in Paul's writings, and still more in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Paul also places the old covenant, as Siaxovia ypapparos, 
in opposition to the new, which was dcaxovia rvetparos (2 Cor. iii.) ; 
he also sees in the externality of the ritual law, crotyeta rod Kéopov 
and odp€ (cf. above, Part I. p. 71 f.), i.e. sensuous, carnal worship; 
to him also the Christian alone is the truly circumcised, with 
the circumcision of the heart, in the spirit, not in the letter 
(Phil. iii, Rom. ii 29), and in the Epistles to the Hebrews and 
Colossians, the Jewish ceremonial law is regarded as a mere oxcd 
Tov cwparos, aN unsubstantial, shadowy prefiguring, which has no 
power to make the conscience pure or perfect (Heb. viii. and ix.). 
But with all this, the relative truth and the temporary validity 
of the Old Testament ritual law are by no means denied: that 
the whole of the Jewish law reposed on divine revelation was to 
the mind of Paul an incontestable proposition ; nothing could be 
more remote from his ideas than to connect it, even with respect to 
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its literal interpretation, with demoniacal influence ; on the con- 
trary, the very subjection to the oroyeia rod xédopov is referred 
to a divine system of education. The only point of connection 
for the extreme views of Barnabas is to be found perhaps in 
Col. it 14 f, where the yewpdypagov rots Séypacw is brought into 
connection with the powers of darkness, over whom Christ 
triumphed in his death. In any case, however, thus much is 
clear, that with the view that historical Judaism is a false reli- 
gion, and reposes on a carnal disposition and fiendish deceit, the 
threshold of heretical Gnosticism is already reached. From this 
point it was necessary either to advance further, to the assertion 
that the God of the Jews was not the one true God, but one 
among others, or a power opposed to God, or else to go back to 
the standpoint of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in which Judaism 
was regarded as a preparatory religion, which foreshadowed the 
truth in types. The latter was the general view of the Church, 
even of the Gentile Christians, while the former was the funda- 
mental characteristic of the heretical Gnosticism which grew up 
on a Gentile Christian soil. 

Accordingly the Epistle before us exhibits Pauline doctrine, 
when it had arrived, in the course of its struggle with Judaism, 
at that turning-point where the two roads parted, one of which led 
to extreme views outside the Church, the other to union within it. 
An indication that some of the Gentile Christians who followed 
Paul were on the point of taking the former road, is undoubtedly 
contained in these words of ch. iv.: Non separatim debetis 
seducere vos tanquam justificati; sed in unum convenientes 
inquirite, quod communiter dilectis conveniat et prosit. But 
this very warning against a proud and unloving separation from 
the followers of Paul who boasted of their justification, clearly 
shows in what direction the centre of gravity was already tend- 
ing, upon the whole, in the Gentile Christian communities. The 
tendency to union grew henceforth spontaneously, and was the 
more necessary, and moreover the easier to carry out, in propor- 
tion as the extremes, both of the Gentile and the Jewish Christian 
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party, separated themselves as sects from the universal Church. 
The Gentile and Jewish Christians felt more and more that in 
the common interests of driving out and combating the extreme 
Gnostic views, they were so essentially one, that their former 
hostility gradually disappeared and was forgotten. This process 
of fusion, however, was essentially aided by another circum- 
stance, of which also the Epistle of Barnabas affords the most 
striking evidence. 

While this Epistle displays the anti-Judaism of Paul at its 
highest development, it contains, on the other hand, the positive 
teaching of Paul in so diluted a form, that there was no longer 
any obstacle arising from this quarter to the fusion of the two 
parties in the Church. It is true that we meet with nearly all 
the favourite expressions of Paul, but they have become mere 
formulz, from which it is only too evident that the original 
spirit has departed; consequently there is no systematic connec- 
tion, no dogmatic argument to bind them together; and by the 
side of the old turns of thought new ones appear, which are in- 
compatible with them, and the old are used in new combinations 
to which they are quite unadapted. The cross of Christ, indeed 
still occupies the chief place, and the death of Christ is called a 
sacrificial death for our sins, of which the forgiveness of sins is 
the consequence (chap. v. 7, 8), but this sacrifice is referred 
neither to the righteousness nor to the love of God, nor to the 
love of Christ, so that nothing remains of Paul’s vicarious expia- 
tory sacrifice; on the other hand, the symbolism of sprinkling, 
for the purification from sin, is applied (chap. viii.) to the death 
of Christ, as in the Epistle to the Hebrews. The most important 
thing, however, in the death of Clirist is evidently, according to 
this Epistle, its having been the means of the resurrection and 
exaltation of Christ, and consequently of the assurance of our 
own resurrection, and therefore of the confirmation of the pro- 
mises of Messianic life already given to the ancients (chap. v.). 
By these means—and so not really by his death, but by his re- 
surrection—he has destroyed the power of death (iva xarapyjoy 
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tov Odvarov, kat thy éx dvexpov vdotacww defy, chap. v.); therein 
consists the life-giving power of his death ((worotjoas, chap. vii.), 
that the promise of our resurrection, indicated and established by 
it, is a life-giving, i.e. comforting and encouraging word for us 
(nj wiores THs erayyeXAlas, Kai TY Adyp (worototpevor, Chap. vi.). In 
his Christology the author of this Epistle teaches, with the school 
of Paul, the pre-existence of Christ, his taking part in the crea- 
tion, his being the medium of revelation in the prophets; but 
his being made man is, according to him, no longer, as in Paul's 
writings, and in the Epistle to the Hebrews, his assumption of 
equality with his human brethren, and so a revelation of the 
divine image, and of a human pattern for our imitation, but it 
has rather for its object the veiling of the divine glory, the sight 
of which without this veil would have been insupportable to us; 
and at the same time it was an occasion for the Jews to fill up 
the measure of their sins (chap. v.). This approaches very nearly 
to the doctrine of the Docetists,! and reminds us of the later 
conception of the Church regarding the overreaching of the devil 
by the death of Christ, the devil having been tempted by the 
veil of the flesh to form a plot against God, in the contest with 
whom his power had thus been broken. But all this is very dif- 
ferent to the teaching of Paul. Since the object of faith is essen- 
tially the future life which is shown and pledged to us through 
Christ, it evidently follows that the notion of faith is, that it 
essentially coincides with hope. This so far resembles the - 
Epistle to the Hebrews, only it is still more one-sided, since 
in the latter the future is also already invisibly present, the 


1 There is no trace of any controversy against the Docetists in any part of the 
Epistle. “The appearing of Christ in the flesh is here founded, not on its reality, 
but on its necessity, as the voluntary assumption of a form of existence alien to 
the Son of God” (Lipstus). This is represented quite {differently in the Epistles 
of Ignatius, and also as early as in the first Epistle to Timothy, where, ii. 5, the 
di'fowzoc is emphasized as decidedly in an anti-Docetist sense, as the fact of Jesus 
being the son of man is denied in the Epistle we are considering (chap. xii., ide, Inaot¢ 
ovx 6 vioc dvOpwror, ad’ 6 viog Tow Oror). This presupposes a time when as yet no 
Docetist heresy could have disturbed the unsophisticated view of the apotheosis of 
Christ. 
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heavenly world beyond the visible earthly world, with which 
the believer in Christ enters into immediate connection; while 
in the Epistle of Barnabas this Alexandrine mysticism, as well 
as that originally taught by Paul, has been allowed to drop, and 
thus there remains for faith only the firm trust in the fulfilling 
of the promises (rioris érayyeX(as, chap. vi), which is synonymous 
with hope. Consequently, these two notions are sometimes com- 
bined into one (the covenant of Jesus is sealed in our hearts, év 
éArids rhs wivtews adrod, 1.e. by means of hope, which rests in 
faith on him, namely, on his promise, chap. iv.), and sometimes 
used as interchangeable (of éArifovres eis adrév— Inootv—fijoorras 
eis aidva, chap. vill.; and Xi, paxdptot, of, eri Tov otavpoy 
éArioavres, xatéBnoav eis TO vdwp’ Kal dvaBatvouev, THY éAriéda, cis 
rov ‘Incoty éxovres ev TH mvevpate’ Ss dv dxovep Touro Kal moTeboy, 
(noerar eis tov aidva. Xil., od Svvavrat cwOjvar dav py ex airy 
éAricwow’ éAmicdrw murretoas). Faith thus apprehended can of 
course no longer be, as it is with Paul, the only means of salva- 
tion, but must be supplemented and propped up by other Chris- 
tian virtues. So in chap. 11, ddBos xat tropovy, paxpoOupia Kat 
éyxpareia, are called helpers (Gon@o0/) and fellow-combatants of 
faith: whilst, according to Paul, these virtues proceed from faith 
as their natural source, they are here placed side by side with it, 
as joint causes of salvation, just as a ovvepyeiv occurs between 
faith and works according to James. The unloving separatists 
who were more Pauline than Paul, and boasted of their justifi- 
cation, are reminded (chap. iv.) that God will judge every one 
according to his works, without respect of persons. We must 
take heed, therefore, lest, slothfully relying upon our calling 
(xAnrot in the Pauline sense), we fall into the sleep of sin, and 
thereby give occasion to the evil one to gain power over us and 
thrust us out of the kingdom of God. We must spiritually 
become a perfect temple of God, by practising the fear of God, 
and exerting ourselves to keep his commandments. An entire 
life of faith is of no use, if we do not, in these evil times, strive 
in @ manner worthy of the children of God that the black one 
K 2 
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(the devil) may not steal into us. Our perfection as heirs of the 
covenant will only occur at the opening of the future kingdom 
of God (chap. vi., cf. i1.). 

It cannot be said that this emphasizing of Christian morality, 
upholding the perpetual relativity of our salvation, and pointing 
to perfection as the end for which we have evermore to strive, is 
in itself unlike the teaching of Paul. Paul himself was very well 
acquainted with this ethical point of view, and inculcates it with 
no less distinctness when opportunity serves (see above, Part I. 
p. 225 f.). But whereas according to Paul the moral striving and 
struggling after perfection is only the natural consequence and 
development of the new life which is already in us, and walking 
after the spirit is the mode of action which proves the fact of 
our being spiritual, here, on the contrary, the “becoming spiri- 
tual” appears to be the end to be striven after by our own active 
exertions in keeping the commandments of God. According to 
Paul, the definitive attainment of salvation and inheritance of 
the kingdom of God is likewise conditioned by our moral sin- 
cerity, but this in its turn is only possible in virtue of the firm 
basis of our justification received by faith; according to Bar- 
nabas, the faith that we are already justified is in no obscure 
language blamed as self-exaltation and conceit (chap. iv., as 
non SeSixarwpevor!). Does this writer therefore intend to combat 
Paul’s doctrine of faith, like James? Certainly not. He too 
strikes again a genuine Pauline chord, when he says that faith 
was imputed to Abraham for righteousness, and that he thus 
became the father of the believing Gentiles (chap. xiii.); that by 
the appearing of Christ our hearts, which had already become 
subject to death and given over to the unrighteousness of error, 
had been ransomed from darkness, and a covenant had been 
made between us by his word (chap. xiv.); that our hearts are 
purified, sanctified, renewed, entirely re-created, and made a 
dwelling-place of God, by the forgiveness of sins (chap. viii. 5, 
6, 16); that the new law of Christ has no compulsory yoke, and 
its true sacrifice is that of the heart (chap. ii.). All these expres- 
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sions prove thus much, at all events, that the writer intends to 
be quite Pauline. But if we look more closely at the meaning 
which he connects with these expressions, it is equally clear that 
he 2s not so. This being newly created (chap. xvi.) depends only 
upon our having obtained forgiveness of sins and fixed our hope 
on the name of Christ, but not on our having died to sin and 
become partakers of the new life of Christ, of the spirit of son- 
ship. So also the “dwelling of God in us” is expressly con- 
nected only with the communication of the word of faith, of the 
calling of promise, of the wisdom of the laws and commandments 
of his teaching; thus the indwelling of God is a revelation of 
purer moral laws and higher promises, by which we are driven 
to amendment and striving after holiness: this is only reducing 
Paul’s mystery of faith to the level of mere morality. “The two 
moments which are held together in the unity of religious con- 
sciousness by Paul’s notion of faith—namely, the theoretical 
belief and the practical action—are again sundered, and conse- 
quently with the greater prominence given to works, an increased 
weight attaches to the word of the teaching.”} 

The positive fundamental idea, however, which represented 
Christianity at that standpoint, is that? of the “new law” 
(chap. ii). This afforded a common ground, on which the 
followers of Paul, to whom this idea would already have been 
suggested by Rom. viii. 2 and Gal vi 2, and the more liberal 
Jewish Christians, who likewise spoke of the vdpos BaotAxds of 
love (James ii. 8), could understand each other. This was the 
basis of the practical union of the Church. 


} Lipsius, ut supra, p. 869. 2 Cf. Ritechl, ut supra, p. 295. 


CHAPTER X. 


PAULINISM IN ITS TRANSITION TO 
CATHOLICISM. 


(THE FIRST EPISTLE OF CLEMENT TO THE CORINTHIANS, 
THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER, THE EPISTLE TO THE 
EPHESIANS.) 


PAULINISM having now, through its connection with the Alex- 
andrine philosophy, lost its original peculiarity, to assume a form 
more agreeable to the common consciousness of the Church, the 
further development of the Church itself gradually entered on 
an entirely new course. When that opposition which gives the 
whole system of Paul its antithetical character, passed away, 
his fundamental conceptions could no longer be rightly under- 
stood, and consequently an alien meaning was all unconsciously 
imported into them, even on his own ground, among the Gentile 
Christian communities. The need of antithetically setting the 
Christian principles in distinct opposition to Judaism, and to a 
Jewish Christianity which had grown up with it, diminished 
in proportion as the Gentile Christian communities acquired a 
feeling of security in their peculiar life and independent posi- 
tion, and were no longer seriously disturbed by Judaistie pre- 
tensions. At the same time, however, another need made itself 
felt more and more, namely, the need of establishing new rules 
for the guidance of moral life, and especially for that of the 
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Christian community which was becoming more complicated 
and active, and to clothe these rules with some kind of authority. 
Now the Epistles of Paul themselves contain but little material 
to support this side of Christian life, while, on the other hand, 
a natural model for the ordering of the Christian community 
appeared to be given in the theocratic ordinances of the Israel- 
itish nation. What was more natural than that they should lay 
hold of those Old Testament types? In so doing there was no 
thought of a restitution of the Mosaic law, in the sense of the 
Judaizers mentioned in the Epistle to the Galatians. They were, 
and continued to be, thoroughly conscious of the new ground on 
which they stood as a Christian community, and on which the 
old law was obsolete; but standing on this new ground, and 
impelled by their own practical needs, they sought for a new law 
as a guiding authority, not so much for the religious conscience 
of individuals, as for the practical life of the community as a 
whole ; and they naturally connected this new law with the old, 
and placed it in a certain relation of analogy and anti-type to it. 
It is the more easy to understand how Christianity itself soon 
came to be regarded mainly in the light of the “new law,” since 
this idea, which was suggested by the practical needs of the life 
of the community in general, appeared also to set up in parti- 
cular a higher dogmatic unity above the opposition of Paulinism 
and Judaism, whereby it recommended itself as a kind of 
formula of consensus for the establishment of the union of the 
universal Church. 

A remarkable light is thrown on this phase of the develop- 
ment of Paulinism by 
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This Epistle is a document of the last importance for the 
history of the development of Paulinism, because it shows how 
the Gentile Christianity established by Paul alienated itself from 
the original sphere of Pauline ideas, and in substance approachéd 
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to the Jewish-Christian type of doctrine, while of Paul’s teaching 
it retained only the form of expression, his familiar sayings 
without their original meaning; and how all this was done with- 
out any direct reference (either polemical or conciliatory) to a 
Jewish Christianity opposed to it. This peculiar character’ makes 
the very various interpretations which this Epistle, more than 
any other early Christian document, has received, quite intelli- 
gible. Of these interpretations, those are to be considered deci- 
dedly erroneous which seek to find in it the advocacy of a party, 
whether it be that of the Jewish Christians,? which is plainly 
contrary to its tenor, or that of Paul,? making concessions to 
Jewish Christianity for the purpose of conciliation. In the latter 
case, we should have expected to find the exact opposite of what 
the Epistle in fact contains—the favourite expressions of the 
Pauline party, and the praises of the Apostle Paul must have 
been avoided, or kept in the background, while the fundamental 
ideas of Paul’s doctrine might have been much more decidedly 
preserved in the subject-matter itself. And how could a par- 
tisan composition calculated to conciliate the Jewish Christians, 
possibly assume the form of an Epistle to the notoriously Gen- 
tile Christian community of Corinth? No, this Epistle is from 
first to last no other than that which it so simply and clearly 
professes to be—a friendly letter of remonstrance addressed by 
the Roman community through the pen of their bishop, at the 
end of the first century, to the Corinthians, on the occasion of 
a disturbance of order and peace, and that not in a solitary 
instance, by the factiousness of unruly and ambitious dema- 
gogues, in opposition to the authority of their rightful president, 
—a calamity which not only seriously endangered the internal 
prosperity of the Corinthian community, but moreover threat- 


1 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Apost. Vater, pp. 85 to 91; Ritschi, Altkath. Kirche, pp. 274—284; 
Lipsius, de Clementis Romani epistola, &c., Leipz., 1855; Reuss, Hist. de la th., &c., 
II. pp. 8318-—327. 

® Késtlin, “zur Geschichte des Urchristenthums,” in the Theol. Jahrb. 1850, 
p. 247 f. . 

 Schwegler, nachapost. Zeit. II. p. 125 f. 
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ened to disturb the repose and even the external peace of the 
Christians beyond their boundaries, and afforded sufficient grounds 
therefore for the friendly Roman community to address an earnest 
brotherly exhortation to them. 

It is this practical occasion which gives to the whole Epistle 
its predominating hortatory character, while dogmatic teaching 
is nowhere introduced for its own sake, but only as one of the 
motives for practical exhortation. It is true that this fact would 
in itself not be inconsistent with a genuine Pauline character, 
for Paul also knew how to draw the deepest and most fruitful 
practical motives from dogmatical ideas; but his deep mystical 
intertwining of the dogmatic and the ethical, of the specific 
Christian principle and its moral development, is entirely differ- 
ent from the way in which Clement brings them into merely 
external relation: he does not make morality the natural fruit 
of the spirit of Christ, and thus the manifestation of the favour 
of God accepted in the act of believing, but he places it by the 
side of faith as one of the conditions of the reception of the 
Divine mercy, and it has not its inward and essential ground 
in the appearing of Christ, but only its outward occasion and 
its pattern. Now, as certainly, on the one hand, as this is in 
fact no other than the Jewish-Christian mode of regarding the 
matter—that of James, for instance—so certainly, on the other 
hand, does the repeated intentional use of specifically Pauline 
ideas and turns of expression show that the writer wishes to 
make a profession of Pauline Christianity. 

Truly Pauline, for instance, are the expressions used in speak- 
ing of the death of Christ for our redemption. In the red thread 
which Rahab used as a sign to the spies, Clement perceives a 
prophecy that dca rod aiparos rod Kupiov idrpwors gota: raow Trois 
wurrevovow Kai éArifovar eis tov Oedv (chap. xl.). He adduces as 
a proof of the love of God and Christ towards us, that Christ 
“has given his blood for us, according to the will of God, and his 
flesh for our flesh, and his soul for our souls” (chap. xlix.). In 
entering on an exhortation to repentance, he calls upon his 
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readers to look upon the blood of Christ and see ws éoriw ripuov 
Tp Oep, Ste Sia THv Hpetéepav cwrypiav éexyvbev, wavTi ry Koopp 
petavolas ydpuv tmjveyxev (chap. vil.). But this last sentence is 
enough to show that we have nothing to do here with Paul’s 
idea of expiation, with the subjective reconciliation of the world 
to God by the death of Christ, but that this death has for the 
writer of this Epistle only the significance of a call to repent- 
ance, of an inducement and summons to subjective sorrow for 
sin, and that only through this does it become the means of 
reconciliation with God. And, in fact, this call to repentance 
differs only in degree, and not in kind, from the call of Noah 
and that of Jonas, mentioned in chap. vii, the effect of which 
was that of peravoncavres eri trols dpaptipaciw abrav éE.Adoavto 
tov Oedv kai éXaBov cwrnpiav. These various expressions are 
quoted from the Old Testament, in which forgiveness is pro- 
mised to the penitent, and it is said in conclusion, rdvras ovv 
Tovs ayamjrous avrov BovAdsmevos peravoias petacyely, eorypite Ty 
TavToxpatopixy BovAjpart atvrov. If this éorjpife refers, as appears: 
probable, to the death of Christ, with which subject this section 
of the Epistle commenced, then it shows clearly that the writer 
considered the death of Christ to be simply a confirmation and 
enforcement of the call to repentance contained in the words 
and the types of the Old Testament. In any case, we have an 
admonition to be obedient to the will of God, to lay aside all 
strife and contention, and to prostrate ourselves before God, im- 
ploring his mercy and goodness (chap. ix.). With this we may 
compare his calling those blessed who in the harmony of love 
do the commandments of God, eis 76 ddeOjvar tyiv Se dydans tas 
dpaprias (chap. 1.); or the statements quoted in chaps. li. and li, 
that God requires nothing from us but that we should confess 
our sins to Him; and especially the remarkable passage in 
chap. lvi, We would pray for sinners, that a teachable and 
humble spirit may be given them, so that they may yield to the 
will of God. Ourws yap éorat abrois éyxapmros Kat redeia 1) rpos Tov 
Gedy Kal rovs dyious per oixtippov pveia, Le, “thus will the com- 
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passionate thought be fruitful and perfectly efficacious with God 
and the saints,” which can have no other meaning than that the 
intercession of the community for sinners addressed to God and 
the saints brings about forgiveness.' It follows from all this 
that, according to Clement, the forgiveness of sins is an effect of 
earnest repentance, of confession of sins, of love which produces 
harmony with God, and, finally, of the intercessory prayer of the 
community; there is no thought here of Paul’s doctrine of the 
objective reconciliation of the world by the death of Christ. 
His death retains only the significance of a means of repentance, 
which peravolas rorov éSwxev, and of a pattern of humility (chap. 
XVL, dpare, ris 6 troypappods 6 SeSopevos apiv’ eb yap 6 Kiptos ovTWs 
éerarevoppovncey, Ti Toujoopev ypets; aS an inference drawn from 
the quotation from Is. liii). 

But when the objectivity of the principle of redemption has 
been thus impoverished, we naturally could not expect to find in 
the doctrine of subjective salvation the fulness of the Pauline 
ideas. It is true that faith is everywhere mentioned as the 
necessary condition of the reception of salvation, and in one 
passage is even opposed in the strongest Pauline sense to every 
work or advantage of our own (“ Not by our own means, by our 
wisdom, or knowledge, or piety, or by the works which we have 
performed in holiness of heart, are we justified, but by faith, by 
which the Almighty God has justified all men from the begin- 
ning,” chap. xxxii). When he further proceeds (chap. xxxiii.), 
“What ought we then to do? Abstain from doing good, and 
cease to love? God forbid that should happen !”—this is cer- 
tainly not unlike Paul, but, on the contrary, is quite in harmony 
with Rom. vi. 1; only whereas in the latter passage moral life 
is deduced from the essence of faith, which is a communion of 
death and life with Christ, as the necessary fruit of it, Clement 


1 Hilgenfeld, ut supra, p. 90, note, takes a somewhat different view, regarding the 
community as the tribunal to which the intercessions are addressed. But it is the 
community which makes the intercession, and the dycos are surely the departed 
saints. 
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knows nothing of this, but takes as his motive for the duty of 
good works, first (chap. xxxiii), the example of God, who as 
Creator has done so many good works; and secondly, more 
especially (chap. xxxiv. f.) the great reward of the glorious pro- 
mises of which we become partakers by doing good. But we 
shall become partakers of them “when our mind is firmly 
directed towards God through faith (éav éornptypevn 9 % Sidvore 
Wpov dua wiorews xpos Tov Oedv), When we strive after that which 
is well-pleasing to Him, fulfil his will, and follow the way of 
truth.” The faith through which it is said that our mind 
should be firmly directed towards God, cannot, taken with the 
context, well mean anything else than ¢rus¢ in the truth of the 
Divine promises, a trust which spurs on and strengthens the will 
to obey the Divine commands. But zerof@yo1s is also expressly 
mentioned as a moment of zioris, and a motive of SovAdev G9, 
in a passage which treats of the resurrection, in which therefore 
the confident hope of the resurrection is meant (chap. xxvi.). 
And immediately afterwards, this trust in God, who cannot lie 
in his promises, is plainly called wricris, which is periphrased by 
vociv, Ort mavra éyyus airp éorev (chap. xxvii). We have here, 
then, a notion of faith which approaches more nearly to that of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews than to the true Pauline notion, but 
which agrees most exactly with that contained in the first Epistle 
of Peter, inasmuch as its main tendency is not in the direction 
of the historical redemption, but towards the salvation to be 
revealed hereafter. And as in the Epistle of Peter, so here also, 
to the moment of trust is added that of obedience, in which the 
trust manifests itself by deeds. Faith is simply trust in the 
fulfilment of the Divine promises, which hold good for him alone 
who fulfils the commandments which correspond to them, and 
must therefore also prove its existence by obedience to these 
commandments. In the writings of Paul also, faith appeared to 
be a kind of obedience (see above, Part I. p. 167), but in the sense 
of submission to the favourable will of God, who presents the 
commandments to us—not to the will of God expressed in the law, 
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which demands obedience from us. According to him, therefore, 
the trust in God’s will that we should be saved, was itself the 
primary act of obedience which God demanded of us, from 
which all moral obedience of works develops itself indeed as 
a further consequence, but yet without being regarded as the 
principle of our relation to God, or as the condition of the 
attainment of God’s saving favour. But according to Clement, 
the obedience which belongs to faith is this, and nothing more— 
active obedience in following the commandments of God and 
Christ, a spontaneous course of action, which had its source 
indeed in trust in the Divine promises, but which does not itself 
consist in trusting devotion to the favourable will of God. This 
essential divergence from the genuine doctrine of Paul is very 
strikingly shown by what is said by Paul and Clement respect- 
ively regarding the faith of Abraham. If Paul has said that 
Abraham was not righteous on account of his works, but that 
his faith was imputed to him for righteousness, Clement says, 
"ABpadp morris eipéOn ev rp adriv tirijxoov yevér Oat Tois pipactw Tov 
Geot, by which lhe understands the injunction to leave his own 
country and go to Canaan, with the promises attached to it, and 
the command to offer up Isaac (chap. x.). And again (in chap. 
xxxL) he asks, rivos ydpiv nvAoy7nOn 6 rarip nudv ’ABpadp; ovdxs 
Suxasootwny Kat dAyOaav Sa rictrews roujoas; according to which, 
the righteousness of Abraham was the fruit of his actions, though 
these certainly were brought about by faith. This is unquestion- 
ably the very opposite of the train of thought which Paul de- 
velops in Rom. iv. 3—5, from the same subject-matter, and 
approaches very nearly to the view of James ii. 21—24. It is 
not, indeed, quite identical with the latter; for in James, works 
are added externally to faith to supplement it, and thus faith 
has only a partial efficacy; but Clement holds faith to be never- 
theless the means by which justifying action is brought about, so 
that this action is not only subjectively impossible, but would 
not be objectively pleasing to God, if it did not spring from faith, 
from trustful obedience to the commandments of God, which are 
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rich in promise. The line of thought which he here pursues is 
precisely that of Heb. xi, and he follows the writer of that 
Epistle also in his choice of examples. It is just his inter- 
mediate position between Paul and James that makes Clement 
to say with the one, ov 3i éavrdv Sixacotpeba ode Sia... . Epywv wy 
karepyacdpefa, addAA Sia rigrews (chap. xxxii.), and with the 
other, épyow Saxatotpevoe xat py Adyous (chap. xxx.). According 
to this, he has in his mind, like James, merely an unreal faith 
which is only strong in speech (dogmatic or ecclesiastical dis- 
putes), but does not prove its existence by deeds. It is of 
course quite right that he should long for a piety which mani- 
fests itself in acts, in conjunction with such a faith as this; but 
by making Christian piety to consist essentially in “doing right- 
eousness,” he betrays how completely he has lost the Pauline 
idea of justification by faith.—Besides the passages already 
quoted, we may also adduce the conclusion of chap. xxi in 
support of what has been said: “Christian children should learn 
what power humility has with God, what efficacy holy love has 
with God, how grand and beautiful the fear of God is, and how 
it preserves all who live holily in it with a pure mind” (instead 
of the Old Testament idea of “walking in the fear of God,” Paul 
had substituted, “walking in the spirit of Christ, in the new 
life”!). Chap. xxii. proceeds as follows: “ But all this 1s con- 
firmed by faith in Christ, for he thus calls to us by the holy 
spirit—Come here, my children, and listen to me; I will teach 
you the fear of the Lord”! Whether these words are a free 
quotation from Scripture, or from an apocryphal writing, it is in 
any case worthy of remark, that faith in Christ has here ascribed 
to it only the significance of a confirmation of the Old Testament 
religion of the fear of God, and Christ is simply represented as a 
teacher of this. So, again, it is said (chap. ii.) of the Corinthian 
community, as the highest praise of their past life, that during 
that time they “had done all things in the fear of the Lord, 
having his rpoordypara xai Sucaudpara written on the tablets of 
their hearts.” It is true that higher predicates are also ascribed 
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to Christ; he is called in chap. xxxvi., rd cwrijpiov jpav, apysepeds 
Tav rporpopav juwv, Kal BonBis Tihs doOeveias nuav, amavyacpa TIS 
peyaduoivns Oeotd. But these predicates, which are taken from 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, have not the same sense as they 
have there; the context shows that they are only applied to 
Christ, because through him “the eyes of our hearts are opened, 
our darkened mind is enlightened, and we are made partakers 
of imperishable knowledge. Christ is thus only the envoy and 
ambassador of God to men, as the Apostles again are his sub- 
ordinate ambassadors, and the bishops in turn are commissioned 
by the Apostles (chap. xlii.); and just as the bishops present the 
gifts of the community as sacrifices (chap. xliv.), so Christ is 
called in almost exactly the same sense “the high-priest of our 
sacrifices” (xxxvl.), inasmuch as the community’s prayers and 
the gifts of love are offered in his name and by his authority, 
and so in a certain measure by his intermediation. And when 
in chap. xxxviii. the community is called “the body of Christ,” 
this expression has not the Pauline sense, according to which 
Christ is the soul of the community, but denotes only the fact 
that the individuals who compose it are closely connected one 
with another, are members of the same system, and are bound to 
perform mutual services; it therefore expresses only the moral 
not the dogmatic, idea of the community. 

The relation of the Christian community and their ordinances 
to the people of God and the priesthood of the Old Testament is 
@ further point which it is of great importance to consider, in 
order to obtain a knowledge of the Paulinism of that period. 
When mention is made, in chaps. iv. and xxxi. of “ Abraham, 
and our father Jacob,” or when, in chaps. xxix. xxx. and lviii. 
Christians are called “the chosen heritage, the peculiar people 
of God,” this is anything but a concession to Jewish Christian- 
ity ; it is rather the expression of that-consciousness which is 
retained here as an imperishable inheritance given to Gentile 
Christianity by the teaching of Paul—the consciousness that 
they are the real people of God, the true children of Abraham, 
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whom God has put in the place of Israel according to the flesh 
(cf. Rom. iv. 11—16; Gal. i). When, further, among the 
commandments and ordinances of God which the Christian is 
to observe and follow, commandments are quoted from the Old 
Testament (chap. xiii. 40 f.), and when passages from the Psalms 
and Prophets are quoted as the actual words of Christ himself 
(chap. xvi. 22), nothing is further from the mind of the writer 
than a recognition of the lasting obligation of the Mosaic law 
upon Christians, but he is proceeding upon two assumptions— 
first, that Christ (as pre-existent or through his spirit) had spoken 
by the prophets (cf. 1 Pet. i. 11), and secondly, that the Old 
Testament ordinances had a typical significance for the people 
of the new covenant. Notwithstanding this, however, the bind- 
ing authority of the Old Testament is not imposed on Chris- 
tendoi in the sense of the Judaizers, but the Old Testament is, 
in the sense of the most advanced Paulinism, placed at the ser- 
vice of the new covenant, as Christianity before Chnst. The 
practical result of this latter view may ultimately approach very 
nearly to that of the former; but the point of departure, the 
whole point of view, is essentially different, nay, diametrically — 
opposite ;—we have in the former, the narrow spirit of Juda- 
ism which desired to make the national theocratic form of 
the old covenant a permanent law for the new, and thus to 
degrade Christianity to a merely new form of Judaism; in the 
latter, we have the independent Christian consciousness, which, 
free from all national theocratic connection with Judaism, regards 
Christians, by virtue of the higher right of spiritual succession, 
as the true heirs of the covenant promises of the Old Testament, 
and consequently holds itself justified in taking the Old Tes- 
tament into the service of the new, non-Jewish people of the 
covenant—which, in a word, completely christianizes the Old 
Testament. 

This is the light in which we must look at all the details given 
in the Epistle before us regarding the relation of the offices of 
the Christian community to the priesthood of the Old Testament. 
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It is true that the necessity of order in the Christian community, 
and of the submission of individuals to it, is enforced by the 
example of the Old Testament priesthood, in which every one 
had to discharge the definite function to which he was appointed 
by God (chap. xl.). And it is also true that the office of the 
president of the Christian community was designated by the 
same name as the Old Testament priesthood, namely, Aeroupyia 
(chap. xliv.). But this very expression is also applied in other 
passages in a very general sense to every function which is 
bestowed by God, to the work of the patriarchs and prophets 
(chap. viii. and ix.), nay, even to the operation of the mere forces 
of nature, such as winds, in the service of the Divine will 
(chap. xx.). And the ordering of the Christian community has 
its analogy and pattern, not only in the theocracy of the Old 
Testament, but also in the order of Nature and the (military) 
order of the State (chaps. xx. and xl). Thus, according to Cle- 
ment, the service of the Christian community is simply analogous 
to the Jewish hierarchy, and is by no means its continuation or 
restitution. It has its own independent origin—according to 
Clement's view, it was the Apostles who appointed the first con- 
verts to their mission stations, as bishops and deacons of the 
future believers. They did this certainly in accordance with an 
ancient prophecy (Is. lx. 17), but their authority to do so was in 
no way derived from the Old Testament law, but from God's 
command through Christ (chap. xliii., of év Xpror@ meorevOévres rapa 
Geos Epyov rovro). And thus this new service of the community, 
in spite of its analogy with that of the Old Testament, is different 
in kind, possessing more of Christian freedom. It is worthy of 
note that the zdea of universal priesthood, which is the opposite 
of the Catholic hierarchy, is to be found in this Epistle. It 
requires (chap. xli.) every Christian brother to serve God in his 
own degree, pi) rapexBawvwy tiv wpicpevoy tis AeToupyias avTod 
xavova, and thus ascribes to every individual Christian a Aeroupyia, 
a priestly character; it requires (chap. xxxvill.) every one to_ 
submit himself to his neighbour, in order to the welfare of the 
VOL IL L 
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body of Christ,"xa0ds xai éré0n év tp yapiopare avrov. This agrees 
perfectly with the thought expressed by Paul in 1 Cor. xii—xiv.: 
all the members are in themselves equal (xAnciov) ; the subordi- 
nation of some to others does not depend on any dogmatic cha- 
racter belonging to the office, but generally on the necessity of 
associated membership, and particularly on the endowments 
(yapiopara) of individual persons. And this is in accordance with 
what is said in chap. xliv., that the presidents were appointed 
at that time with the consent of the whole community, by men 
of high repute amongst them (xaracrafévras tr éAAoyipwv dvdpar, 
guvevdoxnadoys THs éxxAnolas dons). Finally, the actual depo- 
sition of presbyters by quarrelsome members of the laity, which 
occurred in Corinth, is not stigmatized, as we find it at a later 
period in the Epistles of Ignatius, as rebellion against God and 
Christ, and high treason against the Church, but only blamed as 
a personal wrong towards those who are thus treated, and as 
unreasonableness and ingratitude to servants who had deserved 
well of the community (Accroupyjoarvres duéumrus .... od Sexaiws 
vopifopev droBdXerOat THs Aeroupyias, ibid.). 

From all this it is plain that there is no trace to be found here 
of an office with a hierarchical character attached to it, neither 
does that separation and establishment of distinct offices which 
we find at a later period, as yet exist. The presidents of the 
community are still promiscuously called zpeoBurepo: (chaps. 
xliv., liv., lvii.) and érioxoro: (chap. xlii.), their office érixom) 
(xliv.); just as in Acts xx. 17 and 28; Tit. i 5 and 7. The 
monarchical episcopacy can hardly at that time have formed 
itself out of the college of presbyters, otherwise the ordows must 
have been directed mainly against the bishop, and not, as is 
repeatedly said, against the rpeoBvrepor. 

We have hitherto found in this Epistle of Clement a Paulin- 
ism which, without intentionally making concessions to a Jewish- 
Christian party (to which no reference nor even the slightest 
allusion is anywhere made), has nevertheless, in the course of 
its own development within the Church, passed into an inter- 
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mediate position between original Paulinism and Jewish Chris- 
tianity. We shall now, in conclusion, have to estimate the 
significance of the fact that the Apostle Peter is honourably men- 
toned by the writer, by the side of, nay even before, Paul (chap. 
v., cf. 47, dardorodot pepaprupynpévor). Even here the follower of 
Paul betrays himself, by the far more ardent praise which is 
given to Paul, as compared with the brief mention of Peter. 
Nevertheless, the fact that he is put first is evidence that towards 
the end of the first century the views of the Apostle Peter were 
firmly established even in Jewish Christian communities which 
had followed the teaching of Paul, and that the relation between 
these two principal authorities could only be regarded as that of 
friendly coadjutors. But to draw from it the inference! that this 
was an accurate representation of their relation in the apostolic 
times, and that consequently the actual relation between Paul 
and Peter had been throughout a peaceful one, is more than we 
are justified in doing, for the simple reason that, on precisely 
the same grounds, the further assumption might be made that 
the doctrine of Clement regarding faith and works and the 
forgiveness of sins, with its Catholic tendencies, was an accurate 
representation of the original gospel of Paul, and consequently 
that Paul had never opposed the righteousness of works, as we 
find neverthelesss that he has done in all his Epistles. The truth 
of the matter will rather turn out. to be that, as the dogmatic 
opposition between the gospel of Paul and the “other gospel” 
reflected itself in the time of the Apostles in the rivalry of Paul 
and Peter, the leaders of the contending parties, so the weakening 
of this dogmatic opposition in the consciousness of the Gentile 
Christians caused the remembrance of the personal rivalry of 
Paul and Peter, as the representatives of the two parties, to die 
away; the necessity that ensued of comprehending the moderated 
elements of both these diverging lines of thought, in a common 
avoidance of extreme heretical views, conduced to make the 
recollection of collisions of principle, and disputes which had 
1 As Ritschl does, ut supra, p. 279. 
L2 
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occurred in apostolic times, appear odious and disquieting. 
Thus the growing conviction of the Church regarding the har- 
monious relation of the original lines of thought of the Apostles 
was in part the natural result of the change in its dogmatic 
views, and in part also the natural postulate of the new felt need 
of union in the Church. 


THE First EPISTLE OF PETER. 


This Epistle has undergone the same treatment as that of 
Clement on which we have just commented ; it has been assigned 
by some writers to the party of Paul, by others to that of the 
Judaizers, and with as much reason in the one case as in the 
other. That its author belonged to the school of Pauline theo- 
logy is proved beyond doubt by the extent to’which he is influ- 
enced by the Epistle to the Romans, by his following closely in 
many instances the Epistles to the Hebrews and to the Ephe- 
sians, and by his adopting on essential points the terminology 
of Paul. But he avails himself no less frequently of the Epistle 
of James; and the fact that he is familiar with the Old Testa- 
ment, though only in the Septuagint version (for it 1s this that 
he usually quotes), indicates that he is a Jewish Christian of 
Hellenistic origin. Like the writers of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the Epistle of Clement, he applies Old Testament 
ideas and titles of honour to the Christian community. He calls 
it the people of God, the peculiar people, the holy people, the 
chosen race, a royal priesthood, the heritage (xAjpo.) of God 
—using the words in the theocratic spirit of the Old Testament 
(ii. 9f,, v. 3). But so far is all this from leading us to the con- 
clusion that our author has a Judaistic bias, that the tendency 
of his writings must, on the contrary, be called distinctly anti- 
Judaistic; for he neither sympathizes with Israel as a nation, 
nor with the Mosaic law. The Jews are in his eyes the dis- 
obedient people, for whom the precious corner-stone laid in 
Zion has become “a stone of stumbling and offence,” against 
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which “they have fallen, to which they were also ordained” 
(ii. 7 f.). This is exactly the standpoint of the later and more 
advanced Paulinism (cf. Acts of the Apostles), which is far 
removed from the sympathy of the Apostle Paul with Israel 
his nation (cf. Rom. ix.—xi.). And though our author so freely 
applies the titles of the covenant people to the Christian com- 
munity, he attributes no lasting validity to the law; indeed, he 
never even mentions it, or refers his moral exhortations to it, 
substituting sometimes the will of God in general, and some- 
times the special Christian motives and rules for the imitation 
of Christ, and gratitude for the redemption, and the hope of 
being glorified in Christ (iv. 2, ii, 21—25, i. 18 f,, 13 f). This 
evidently indicates an author who is very far removed from 
anti-Pauline Judaism, from the “gospel of the circumcision ;” 
but, on the other hand, we miss the specific Pauline watchwords 
of which the dogmatic contest of the two parties had made a 
shibboleth ; there is no allusion, for instance, to “ justification 
by faith.” 

This impartial omission of the watchwords of either party, 
this use of the Epistles of Paul and of James indifferently, and, 
finally, the commendatory mention of Paul's helper, Silvanus 
(rob rurrotd adeAgod ws Aoyi{opa, V. 12), alongside of Mark, the 
traditional helper of Peter (ver. 13)—all these circumstances 
together certainly favour the conjecture that the author pur- 
posely took up an intermediate conciliatory position between 
the two great parties. But although the possibility of this must 
be admitted, it is certainly too much to say! that the main 
object of the composer was to bring about a reconciliation. If 
that were the case, he surely could not have pursued his object 
in so cursory and indirect a manner, and that only at the close 
of the Epistle, merely ignoring the contested points in the other 

1 As Schwegler does, nachapost, Zeitalter, II. p. 22: “Our Epistle is the attempt 
of a follower of Paul to reconcile the divided parties of Paul and Peter, by putting 
into the mouth of Peter a testimony to the orthodoxy of his brother Apostle Paul, 


together with a statement of Paul’s doctrinal system somewhat coloured by the views 
of Peter.” 
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parts. We should rather have expected him to make the union 
of the two sections of the Church the express object of a dog- 
matic discourse, somewhat after the manner of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. Nothing of the kind, however, is to be found in the 
Epistle before us,' the main purpose of which is unmistakably 
an exhortation to patience and endurance under a severe perse- 
cution from without, and to a blameless life, by which the 
Christian community would avoid giving any occasion for a 
justifiable persecution. In this case, therefore, as in that of the 
Epistle of Clement, it is simply a practical hortatory object, and 
no dogmatic tendency of any .kind, that impels the author to 
write. This fact, however, only gives the greater weight to the 
Epistle, as a testimony to the actual existence of a practical 
common consciousness of the Church, in which the teaching of 
Paul had lost so much of its decidedly antithetical character 
and its distinct peculiarity (and this had occurred quite unin- 
tentionally and unconsciously), that his followers already felt 
themselves to be essentially at one with their original oppo- 
nents.” This change had already been completed (cf. the remarks 
made above on the Epistle of Clement), under the pressure of 
circumstances, at the beginning of the second century; for it 
is, without doubt, the persecution of Trajan which marks the 
situation of the readers of the first Epistle of Peter. 

1 The words imtaprupiv ravrny elva ddnOn xdpw rov Oeov cic Iw lorncare 
(v. 12), cannot be regarded as a testimony of orthodoxy given by Peter to Paul, but 
they are intended to warn those to whom they are addressed against allowing them- 


selves to be perplexed as to the truth of their Christian belief by the persecutions they 
had suffered. 

2 Cf. Reuss, Gesch. der heiligen Scriften, p. 139: “‘This Epistle does not engage 
in any of the doctrinal disputes of that time ; and if it may be said that it occupies 
the position of mediator between the opposite Christian parties, it does so, not of set 
purpose, nor in so many words, but by its general tone and temper.” Similarly 
Kostlin, johan. Lebrb., p. 480: ‘This Epistle, more than any other, may be regarded 
as an original account of the shape in which Paulinism first began to find itself in 
harmony with the collective consciousness of the Christian community of that time.” 

3 Compare Schwegler’s admirable arguments on this subject, ut supra, II. p. 14 f. 
Also Hilgenfeld, in his “ Protestautenbibel,” p. 873 f. Weiss’s attempt to claim for 
the Epistle of Peter an earlier date than those of Paul, in order to use it as evidence 
for the views of the primitive Christians, must be regarded as altogether futile, 
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There is but little that is peculiar in the dogmatic standpoint 
of this Epistle ; and indeed it is this very absence of peculiarity 
that characterizes it. In the person of Christ, the odpé as the 
element of deadness is distinguished (iii. 18) from the rveipya or 
life-giving element in a way that reminds us of Rom. i. 3, 4. 
That this zvetya, however, is not that of ordinary humanity, 
but is, on the contrary, a pre-existent subject, like the rveipa 
dywotvys of Paul, which constituted the pre-existent personality 
of Christ (cf. chap. iu.), may be inferred from i. 11, where the 
rvetua Xpirrov is represented as the principle of revelation in 
the prophets of the Old Testament; and this is a confirmation of 
the view that the higher Christology of Paulinism was a means 
of Christianizing the Old Testament, of proving that Christianity 
was the truth of that which was old, was itself the old. But 
special importance is given to the resurrection and exaltation 
of Christ, his going to heaven, his being on the right hand of 
God, his elevation above the angels, his reception of the glory, 
the droxdAvyis of which is to come—an object of hope, which is 
supported by faith in the exaltation of Christ; and this is what 
gives to the latter its great importance (i 3, 7, 13, ili. 22, iv. 
13, 11). The doxology in the last of these passages, according 
to which not only the dd€a, but also 75 xpdros eis Tovs aidvas Tov 
aisvwy, is attributed to Christ, goes indeed beyond the older 
Pauline Christology, inasmuch as the latter, supporting the 
monotheistic view, closes with the restoration to God of Christ’s 
sovereignty (1 Cor. xv. 28). There is, therefore, so much the 
less ground for interpreting the words in i 20, rpoeyvwopévov pev 
mpo xataBoAjs xéopov, a8 if they implied a mere ideal predestina- 
tion of Christ without a real pre-existence, and seeking in them 
a proof that our author’s Christology was the older one which 
preceded that of Paul. It is true that the actual meaning of 
rpoytyvwokey is only to “foreordain,” and that the object of this 
ideal act may as well be one which is to come into existence in 
the future, as one which already exists (at the time of rpoytyvao- 
xev), since the rpoyryvdoxey does not refer to the existence, but 
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to the destined action or suffering of its object, as something that 
is to occur in the future. But in the passage before us, the pre- 
existence of that which is zpoeyvwopévos is distinctly suggested 
by the antithesis, davepwOévros 88 ér éoydrov trav xpéver: for it is 
most natural to use the expression davepota ac of a subject which 
was already existing, but still concealed, and which has mani- 
fested itself by coming out of its concealment. This passage 
also therefore confirms the inference that has been drawn from 
those before quoted, namely, that the writer of this Epistle held 
the higher Pauline Christology. 

The importance which he attaches to the death of Christ as 
the means of our redemption is also truly Pauline. But he has 
hardly connected its genuine Pauline sense with the idea of the 
redeeming death of Christ. We find no allusion to a vicarious 
expiatory sacrifice for the reconciliation of our guilt, and for our 
liberation from the punishment of sin, from the anger of God, 
from the sentence of death, and from the curse of the law. 
There is indeed a sort of faint echo of these Pauline thoughts in 
the language which the writer borrows from Paul in speaking on 
three occasions of the death of Christ—in 11. 18, Xpiorés awat 
mept dpaptiov erade, Sixacos twép adixwy : 11. 24, 6s ras dpwaprias pov 
atrds dvyveyxey év TO Twpate attov emi ro EtvAov: and 1. 18, 19, 
eAuTpoOnre TYyslp aipare ws dpvod dpwpov Kat dowiAov Xpictov: but 
if we examine these passages more closely, we find that every 
one of them refers, not to the reconciliation of the guilt of sin, 
but to the doing away with the life of sin, to the moral amend- 
ment of the sinner. According to 1. 18, we are ransomed by the 
blood of Christ, é« rijs paraias dvacrpopiys marporapadérov, from 
the enslaving power of a vain life, devoted to that which is tran- 
sitory and worthless, according to the custom of our fathers; 
which reminds us of Tit. 11. 14, iva Avrpwoynras ypas dd wdons 
dvopias kai KaGapicn éavt@ Aadv meprotorov, (nrAwTiv Kartav Epywy. 
Liberation from lawlessness and moral purification is here the 
object of Avrpoty; while with Paul, on the contrary, it is libera- 
tiun from the law and justification through faith. According to 
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iii. 18, the leading us to God, iva ids rpocaydyy TO Oep, is made 
the object of Christ’s suffering for sin (cf. Rom. v. 2; Eph. ii. 18, 
xporaywyy; and Heb. x.19 f, eicodos rav dyiwy .. . rporepydpeba.), 
the removal of our previous separation from him, which is cer- 
tainly a more general notion, in which the removal of the guilt 
as well as the power of sin may be included. But that the latter 
is chiefly, if not exclusively, meant, is shown by the third of the 
passages we have quoted, ii. 24 f. When it is here said of Christ, 
that he “carried up our sins in his body on to the tree” (dvjveyxe 
.... ért rd EvAov cannot be otherwise translated), the sense is 
evidently that by his death upon the cross he took away our 
sins, removed them, so that they no longer defiled our life; and 
this is afterwards still more plainly expressed by the sentence 
which declares the purpose of his act, iva rais duaprias droyevd- 
pevoe TH Stxatocvry (yrwpev. The removal of sin by his death on 
the cross means therefore that we free our moral life and actions 
from sin, and set it in the service of righteousness. But how is 
this subjective moral renovation to be the direct consequence of 
the objective death of Christ? Paul’s conception of the mystical 
communion of Christians with the death of Christ might suggest 
itself as the intermediate link, according to which conception his 
death is so far the doing away of sin in the flesh (Rom. viii. 3), 
as it becomes the ethical dying of the old man in all who enter 
by faith into mystical union with the crucified one (Rom. vi.; 
Gal. v. 24; 2 Cor. v.14 f.). And, in fact, there is something that 
sounds very like this idea in the Epistle before us; iv. 13 speaks 
of & Kowwveiv trois rod Xpwrov ra8ijpacr, the effect of which con- 
sists not only in the future partaking of Christ’s glory, but also, 
according to ver. 1, in the fact that 6 ra0wv év capxi mwéravrat 
duaprias—a sentence which cannot but remind us of a similar 
expression which occurs in Rom. vi. 7, 6 drodavav Sebixatwrar ard 
ris dpaprias (“he who has entered by baptism into communion 
with the death of Christ, has thereby become legally free from 
sin”). But close as is the analogy between these sentences, and 
highly probable as it is that the author of the Epistle of Peter 
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had Pauline formulas before his eyes or in his memory when he 
wrote thus, yet it is also certain that the real meaning of the two 
is widely different. There is no trace in this Epistle of Peter of 
the mystical communion of the faithful with the death of Christ, 
or with the ethical dying with him in faith and in baptism. The 
communion with the sufferings of Christ is rather meant in the 
sense of Rom. viii. 17, as a suffering in a literal sense undergone 
in imitation of the cfucified one, and for his sake. Similarly also 
the words of iv. 1 have only the simple moral signification, that 
suffering in our bodily life makes us cease to sin, i.e. makes sin- 
ning distasteful; which is of course a very different thing from 
that mystic communion with the death of Christ in which sin is 
overcome in principle. Hence we are forced to conceive the re- 
deeming effect of the death of Christ likewise as brought about 
morally by its producing as a powerful example a resolution to 
imitate his obedience (Xpuwrrod ovv rabdvros imép npov capki, cal 
avrot TH aviv evvoav érAicacbe, iv. 1; and Xpucris éxabev trep 
bpov, tpiv trodipmravwv vroypappov, iva eraxodovOyonre toils ixvertv 
avrov, ii. 21). This imitation of Christ, therefore, in doing and 
suffering, is the real release from sin; and the death of Christ is 
accordingly only the intermediate cause, which as an awakening 
example makes us turn from the error of sin and return to the 
shepherd and bishop of our souls, and by this means takes away 
our sins. The passages, ii. 21—25, 1.18 f., iv. 1 f., agree in lead- 
ing us to the same conclusion. 

One peculiarity of the Epistle of Peter is the extension of the 
redeeming work of Christ to the dead who died before his 
coming. “For to this end was the gospel preached also to the 
dead, that they might be judged according to men in the flesh, 
but might live according to God in the spirit” (iv. 6); their 
judgment is to be limited to the death of the body, and not to 
affect the spirit; this, on the contrary, is to be made partaker of 
the life of God (in imperishable glory) by means of the preach- 
ing of the gospel, which they were allowed to hear (in the lower 
world, we must suppose). This passage again strongly reminds 
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us of Rom. viii. 10, 73 pév cpa vexpdv S¢ dpapriav, rd 8 mvedpa 
(wr S:d Sixacoodvny. But here again there is the same difference 
that was pointed out above between 1 Pet. iv. 1 and Rom. vi. 7; 
what Paul meant, at least primarily, in an ethical and spiritual 
sense, takes here the external significance of being dead as regards 
the body, and of being alive as a spiritual being in the other 
world. Moreover, it appears from the latter passage that the 
eschatological hope of the writer was directed, more in the Alex- 
andrine fashion, to the continued life of the incorporeal spirit, 
than, in the Hebrew way of thinking, to the resurrection of the 
body ; and so he also uses the expression rvevpara (iii. 19) for 
the dead, like the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews (Heb. 
xii 23). But he also intimates, in a most remarkable passage, 
how he conceived the preaching of the gospel to the dead to 
have been effected; it was Christ himself who after his resur- 
rection, in the life of the spirit ((woroinOeis rvevpari, ev g—), went 
and preached to the spirits in prison (the lower world), who had 
once been disobedient, at the time when the long-suffering of 
God waited in the days of Noah. It appears to me that this 
interpretation of the passage (iii. 18 f.) is unquestionably the 
only one of which its language is susceptible, though attempts to 
explain it otherwise have been made by commentators. The 
only real difficulty here is, that this preaching of Christ to the 
lower world is not referred to the dead in general, but only to 
the sinners in Noah’s time who perished in the flood. It is pos- 
sible that these, as the most striking example of the xpiOjva: xar 
dvOpwrovs capxi (iv. 6), are taken as representatives of the whole 
world of sinners who had perished. The thought is otherwise 
simple, and is only another application of what was said in still 
simpler language in iv. 6; and zopevOeis in ver. 19 is evidently 
parallel to ropevOeis cis rév ovpavdy in ver. 22, and therefore, as the 
counterpart to the ascent into heaven, can surely mean nothing 
else than the “descent into hell.” These two then, the ascent into 
heaven and the descent into hell, taken together, comprise the 
whole circuit of the redeeming and saving efficacy of Christ, 
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which is thus shown to be truly universal, as absolutely compre- 
hending all things. Thus we may see in the passage before us 
an expansive paraphrase and exuberant variation of the original 
Pauline theme of the universalism of the evangelic embassage 
of Christ, and of his sovereignty over the world, and especially 
of the passage in Phil. ii. 9, 11, where the éroupdvios Kai ertyeor 
kal xaraxOovco. are enumerated as the several classes of subjects 
of the exalted Redeemer. 

The notion of faith also plays a prominent part in this Epistle. 
It is faith, by which we are preserved unto blessedness, which 
will be obtained as the ultimate end of faith. The one impor- 
tant thing for the Christian therefore is, that he be found stead- 
fast in his faith in spite of all attacks, that he stand firm in the 
faith and resist the adversary, the devil, who seeks to devour 
him (i. 5, 9, vil. 21, v. 9). But the notion of faith contained in 
the Epistle of Peter is not the genuine Pauline notion, but that 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Epistle of Clement. Its 
object is not Christ as the historical redeemer from sin, but 
Christ as the glorified one, who is at present. invisible, but who 
will soon reveal himself, in order to bring us our deliverance. 
Since this object of faith is one that is at first concealed from us, 
therefore, in this Epistle as well as in that to the Hebrews, faith 
is a confidence with regard to that which we do not now see 
(L 8, eis Sy dpre pr) dpavres murrevovres Se dyaAdabe, &c.); but this 
confidence relates to the fact, that he who is now invisible will 
shortly reveal himself in glory; and faith is, so far, in both these 
Epistles essentially hope; the abiding sense of perfect confidence 
in future salvation is in no wise merely the consequence, but it 
is the substance of faith. Consequently our author is able to 
describe the new life, to which the Christian is born again, as 
‘neither more nor less than éArds (aca, i. 3, as 4 év tiv éAmis, 
iii. 15; and to sum up his exhortation to Christian fidelity in 
the admonition, reAciws éAricare Exit riv pepopevny ipiv ydpw ev 
droxadipe Inoot Xpicrod (1.13). Faith only transcends hope in 
this respect, that it gives to the expectation of the future, which 
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is the function of the latter, the support of the resurrection of 
Christ and his exaltation to heavenly glory, as events that have 
actually taken place. On the ground of this.act of God as a 
material guarantee of future salvation, the believer acquires con- 
fidence towards God, and this confidence then immediately becomes 
hope in relation to God, namely, the hope that God, at the revela- 
tion of the glory of Christ, will bring the Christian also to glory 
with Christ, and to triumphant joy (iuas rots rurredovras eis Ocdv 
rov éyeipovra avrév éx vexpav Kai Sévra airG Sdétav, wore THY wloteW 
ipov cat éArisa efvac eis Oedv, L 21). Paul also certainly speaks of 
& wurrevev éxi Tov éyeipayta Inooty Tov Kiptov ypaov ex vexpov (Rom. 
iv. 24), to which passage the one before us probably refers; but 
he makes the resurrection of Christ the support of faith in the 
redeeming favour of God, evidenced by Christ’s death (ibid. 
ver. 25), which is with him the true object of faith; whereas 
here the resurrection is the support of hope in the favour of 
God which we are to receive hereafter at the droxdAvyis Incod 
(éxi trav pepopevny tiv ydpiv év droxadtpe Incod Xpwrot, i. 13). 
In the Epistle to the Romans, therefore, the main point of faith 
lies in the redemption historically accomplished in Christ, from 
which the hope of the future cwrypia only developes itself as a 
further consequence; here, on the contrary, the main point lies 
in the cwrypia hereafter to be accomplished by God, to which 
the resurrection of the historical Christ is only related as a 
pledge that precedes it, his sufferings only as an indirect means, 
as a previous condition, and something to be gone through as 
well for Christ’s own sake as for ours. In brief, therefore, Christ, 
the historical Redeemer, is here not the object of faith, but only 
the author and the pattern of it (rots & atrot mwrevovras eis 
Oesv), Just as he is called in the Epistle to the Hebrews the 
dpxnyos kal reAewris THS wiorews (xi. 2); and faith is not con- 
fidence in the salvation that has appeared, reposing on Christ, 
i.e. the real possession of salvation, but the confident hope, 
caused by Christ, of a salvation to come. For this very reason, 
obedience has here a different meaning from that which Paul 
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attaches to it; for with him faith is obedience with respect to 
the dispensation of God’s favour, submission to the will of God 
to save us which is presented for our acceptance in the gospel, 
which submission afterwards issues in the moral obedience of 
our life, in fulfilment of the will of God regarding the law; here, 
on the other hand, and also in the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
that of Clement, obedience of life, Christian morality, is a 
moment of. faith itself; for faith which has not its reality in 
itself, in the appropriated objective blessing of salvation, but is 
directed to the still ideal future blessing of salvation, and is so 
far only subjective feeling—izs faith can only assure itself of 
its reality by its moral effects, and can only become objective by 
obedience in doing and suffering. Accordingly, beside ¢Azis, we 
have izaxor as the characteristic of the Christian state; Chris- 
tians are called réxva truxojs (i. 14); they purify their souls in 
obedience to the truth unto sincere brotherly love (i. 22); and 
obedience precedes the sprinkling of the blood of Christ, i.e. the 
forgiveness of sins, as a presupposition which is the condition of 
it. At all events, this interpretation, which is suggested by the 
order of the words, entirely accords with the result of our 
previous discussion regarding the significance of the death of 
Christ, according to which it has not an immediately expiatory 
effect, but only does away with our sins by being the motive of 
our moral amendment, and does not redeem us primarily from 
the guilt of sin, but from the life of sin. From these considera- 
tions we shall be the more ready to conclude that the pavrurpés 
aipatos (1. 2), an expression which is taken from the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, implies a moral cause which brings it about, and 
is therefore conditioned by traxoz. 

The writer describes the act of becoming a believer as dvayev- 
vao6a, as the beginning of a new life; but he understands this, 
like James in a parallel passage (cf: i. 23 with James i. 18), of 
the morally renovating effect of the word, which as moral truth 
demands obedience, and as the word of promise awakes living 
hope (ver. 23, Sa Adyou (Gvros Oe0d Kat pévovros, cf. ver, 22, taxon 
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ris aAnGeias, and ver. 3, dvayevvijcas eis eArida (aoav). This is 
not the same, however, as that xawy «riows of Paul, in which 
(@ ovKére éya, Cy Se év éuot Xpiords. The author has likewise 
adopted from Paul the notion of the Christian rvefpa; it is the 
principle of sanctification (év dysdcpw mvevparos, i. 2), of the 
purification of the soul to sincere brotherly love (ras yiyas tyay 
nyvixores Sia tvevparos eis piradeAdpiay dvumdxptrov, L 22), the ele- 
ment of life, of the hidden man of the heart, which is opposed 
as imperishable substance to all perishable adornment (iii. 4) ; 
it rests, as the spirit of the glory of God, upon the slandered 
Christians, making them inwardly blessed by its power to com- 
fort, amid all their external sufferings (iv. 14); and especially 
the preaching of the gospel is effected by the holy spirit sent 
from heaven (i. 12) as the spirit of enlightenment and of the 
higher knowledge. According to this, our author makes out 
that the holy spirit is the principle of Christian life in every one 
of its aspects, with regard to knowledge, feeling, and will; and 
here, while widely differing from James, he is thoroughly Pauline. 
Moreover, he connects neither the new birth nor the communi- 
cation of the spirit with duptism, which is the more striking as 
this especially was a point on which Paulinism had always been 
at one with Jewish Christianity, so that it could hardly have 
been passed over if dogmatic reconciliation had been his real 
aim. What is said of baptism in iii. 21, namely, that it is the 
guvedioews ayalas érepwrnpa eis Oedv Se avarrdcews "Incov Xpucroi, 
is not quite clear, as the words may be taken in many senses. 
The most probable interpretation, because it is consistent with 
the construction of the words and simple in its sense, appears 
to me to be that of Luther, who takes érepwrnpa to mean a vow, 
contract (stipulatio), conclusion of a covenant, according to which 
the meaning is, that in baptism there is not merely a cleansing 
of the body, but a good (upright) conscience binds itself to God 
by a solemn vow, no longer to be willing to live to sin, but to 
live to righteousness, to live no longer according to human 
desires, but according to the will of God (iv. 2, ii, 24); the con- 
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clusion of a covenant between God and man, which 1s so far 
founded on the resurrection of Jesus Christ, and brought about 
by it, as this foundation of Christian hope is also the motive of 
Christian duty. It appears that this relation of baptism to the 
resurrection of Christ rests on Rom. vi. 4 f,, where the necessity 
of the new moral life of Christians is likewise founded upon the 
resurrection. This practical consequence of baptism, however, 
is brought about, according to Paul, by the idea of the mystical 
communion of the baptized with the spirit life of the risen 
Christ; but according to our author, by the moral obligation 
which enters into baptism, with reference to the divine pro- 
mises guaranteed by the resurrection of Christ. Thus we have 
here also a repetition of the fact, that Pauline thoughts and 
modes of speech are indeed adopted, but a moral meaning is 
substituted for the mystical one which they originally bore. 

The moral life of the Christian is the opposite of his former 
life, which was one of vanity, in ignorance and fleshly lusts 
(i. 14, 18, iv. 2, 3). This reference of heathenism “to igno- 

rance” is a milder way of looking at it, which is common to 
our author and to the later Paulinism (cf. Ephes. iv. 14, 18; 
Acts xvii. 23, 30). In opposition, then, to this his past life, the 
Christian is to take the will of God, the ideal of the Divine holi- 
ness, and the pattern of Christ, the shepherd and bishop of our 
souls, as the rule of his actions for the rest of his life (iv. 2,1. 15 f,, 
li. 21—25). Not one word is said of the positive Mosaic law, 
either as the rule or the motive of Christian morality. This is, 
on the contrary, found partly in the redemption by Christ 
(cf. above), partly in looking forward to the future judgment of 
God, partly in consideration for the irreproachableness of the 
Christian name in the sight of the Gentiles (i. 17, 18, iii. 13— 
17, iv. 15—19). The prospect of the judgment, in which the 
righteous man is hardly saved (iv. 18), requires that we should 
walk in fear (i 17, iii, 2, 15), in trembling, and watchfulness 
against our adversary the devil, who is ever threatening to 
destroy us (iv. 7, v. 8). Yet, on the other hand, God also bestows 
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his favour on the humble, and strengthens unto blessed perfec- 
tion those who have endured sufferings for a short time (v. 10, 5). 
Here also, then, the two modes of regarding Christian morality 
which we found side by side in Phil. ii. 12 f, are connected 
together. Christian morality is manifested especially in sincere 
love for one another, in the endurance of sufferings, and in 
blameless well-doing towards “those who are without ;” dyao- 
wouiv, dya0y dvactpopy, plays a great part in the Epistle before 
us, yet in no wise as a meritorious means to blessedness, but as 
a proof of Christian worthiness, whereby the ignorance of the 
heathen is put to shame, and God is glorified before them (11. 12, 
Sofdrwar rdv Oeov). Moreover, to suffer for that which is good, 
and to requite slander with blessing, are designated as the 
very aim of the moral perfection to which Christians are called 
(ii. 20 f., iii. 9), because God is most of all glorified by such moral 
conduct ;—a mode of viewing the subject which we find still 
more decidedly expressed in the Epistle to the Ephesians (1. 4, 
ii. 10), and which, although it does not come out so decidedly in 
the writings of Paul, is still by no means un-Pauline. It is, 
however, incorrect to say that our author actually teaches justi- 
fication by works, or that righteousness can be acquired by good 
actions,’ and that he is consequently at variance with Paul on a 
cardinal point. His insisting on a good life and right doing (not 
good works) proceeds simply from the practical purpose which 
he has in view throughout; it has no dogmatic aim, and in no 
respect contradicts the ethical teaching of Paul. 

Thus then we find a form of doctrine which in all respects is 
intended to be Pauline, but in fact is so only in the limited sense 
in which the author has understood Paul. He nowhere con- 
tradicts Paul,—he even accepts his forms of expression (with 
the exception of the formula of justification by faith, which had 
become a party watchword) ; he shows, however, by the way in 


1 As Reuss does, ut supra, II. p. 298, and Ritschi, ut supra, p. 118. The appeal 
to ii, 24, rg ducatocivy Thowper, and iii. 14, ced dtxatocdyny, is evidently inad- 
miasible. 
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which he applies them, that he has penetrated only in a slight 
degree into the vein of thought peculiar to the Apostle, to whose 
words he attaches a more general meaning, and a moral rather 
than a dogmatic sense. It is a popularized, and for that very 
reason a diluted and faded Paulinism, which certainly ceased to 
retain any party colouring as such, and might also very well 
pass under the name of that Apostle whom the Roman Church 
even at that time was pleased to name before Paul, but in inti- 
mate connection with him (cf. 1 Clem. v.). 


THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


Of all the forms which Paulinism went through in the course 
of its transition to Catholicism, that of the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians is the most developed and the richest in dogma. The 
author, a Jew by birth, but occupying as a Christian the most 
advanced Pauline standpoint, addresses himself in the name of 
Paul to the Gentile Christians, who were not only in danger 
of falling back into heathen immorality, but also, from over- 
valuing their supposed higher wisdom, were promoting division 
in the community, and perhaps even aiming at a separation from 
the Jewish-Christian part of it (iv. 17 f,, v. 3 f,, especially ver. 6, 
kevois Adyous viods THs dreeias, and iv. 14, ravTi dvépy THs dedacKxa- 
Nias, kuBeig trav avOpwirwv, Tavoupyia mpos tiv peOodeiav THs TAGS). 
In opposition to this practical libertinism and dogmnatic hyper- 
Paulinism, whose speculation undermined the foundations of 
sound morality as well as those of historical Christianity, the 
writer reminds them, first of all in general terms, that they had 
not learned Christ so—that is, as they were now practically and 
theoretically adapting him to themselves—inasmuch as they 
had heard of him, and had been instructed in him, as he is the 
truth in (the historical) Jesus (iv. 20, 21). This presupposes 
that heretical views, similar to those that are controverted in 
the Epistles of John, had been presented to his readers, involv- 
ing an abstract separation between the transcendent Christ and 
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the historical Jesus, by which Christianity was dissipated into 
a metaphysical abstraction, and thus deprived at the same time 
of its ethical content. Although the abstract Christ of those 
Gnostic dualistic theories might perhaps be reconciled with 
heathen libertinism, this was impossible—says the author to 
his Gentile Christian readers—for that Christ, of whom they 
had learnt from Paul how he had become concrete truth in 
Jesus, and therefore requires also from Christians a new life 
in the truth,—a connection of practical truth (morality) with 
dogmatic Christological truth, such as we find also in the Epis- 
tles of John. But, in the next place, the writer of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians exhorts them especially to preserve peace within 
the Church (iv. 3—16). In order to exhibit most impressively 
the importance of the union of the community, which was en- 
dangered by his readers, he represents it as the essential content 
of the divine plan of salvation, and as the ultimate end of 
Christ’s work of redemption (i. 9 f, ii. 13 f., iii. 3 f). He thus 
derives his universalism, very much in the manner of John, 
directly from the absolute idea of Christianity, whereas Paul 
was forced to wrest it laboriously from the standpoint of the 
Jewish Christians, by means of dialectic disquisitions on the 
law and the promises. 

But the question of the relation of Jews and Gentiles to Christ 
has entered here upon an entirely different stage. Paul had to 
contend, against Jewish particularism, for the equal justification 
of Gentile Christians ; the whole point of his argument was there- 
fore directed against the Jewish Christians; but here it is the 
exaltation of themselves in opposition to the Church, and the 
want of love on the part of the Gentile Christians, against which 
the author turns, while he recals to their memory the greatness 
of the Divine goodness and favour, to which they owed their 
acceptance into the kingdom of the Messiah. It is evident that 
the whole treatment of the matter undergoes a change with this 
new point of view. If the national particularism of the Jews, 
supported by the law, had previously to be opposed, now, on 
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the other hand, in order to resist the self-exaltation and the 
desire of separation on the part of the Gentile Christians, the 
prerogative of the Jews, as the people of promise, is insisted 
upon, and brought before the mind of the Gentile Christians, in 
order that they, who were once far off, may the more highly 
appreciate their admission to share the promises and the inhe- 
ritance of Israel, as an undeserved act of beneficence and favour, 
and may now the more gratefully stand fast in this unity. It 
cannot be said that there is here any un-Pauline concession 
to the Jewish Christians. All that was specifically Jewish and 
opposed to Christianity in Judaism,—the law, circumcision, the 
descent from the seed of Abraham,—is here as completely put 
aside as of no worth or value, as it was by Paul himself 
(Eph. i 3, xi. 15); only the promises of Israel, that is the 
Christian privileges of the people of the covenant in the time 
before Christ, are here insisted on as giving them the precedence 
over the Gentiles. But Paul himself has repeatedly done this 
very thing in the most decided manner; he also insists upon 
the advantage that the Jews had over the Gentiles, from the 
point of view that the promises, the truth of which is for ever 
unalterable, belong to them (Rom. iii, 1—3, ix. 4—6, xi. 28 f). 
To overlook this would be the very hyper-Paulinism which the 
writer of the Epistle to the Ephesians has to rebuke in Gentile 
Christian readers. It is not, then, his dogmatic view of the 
relations of Christianity to Judaism which is different from that 
of Paul, but it is the actual situation of the Gentile Christian in 
the community, and consequently the point of view from which 
the question has practically to be handled, which has changed. 
The question is no longer, as in the time of Paul, the possibility 
of Gentile Christianity, but the bringing about of its complete 
union with Jewish Christianity ; that is to say, the realization 
of the universal Church. The idea of catholicity is raised for 
the first time in the Epistle before us to dogmatic definiteness 
and to predominant significance. The dogmatic views of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians rest wholly on Pauline foundations, but 
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they have advanced beyond the older Paulinism, in the direction 
of the theology of John. This is shown by the external depend- 
ence of this Epistle on that to the Colossians,! and probably also 
on the first Epistle of Peter ;? as well as the close connection of 
many of its ideas and turns of thought with the writings of 
John.® | 

In true Pauline fashion, the universality of the natural corrup- 
tion by sin of the whole human race, Jews as well as Gentiles, 
forms the presupposition for the universality of salvation. The 
Gentile Christians before their conversion were “dead through 
the transgressions and sins in which they walked,” and for that 
reason they were at the same time under the dominion of the 
powers of evil, whose abode is in the air, and who still work in 
the children of disobedience by spiritual influence, and are a 
constant source of trouble to Christians (uu. 1, 2, vi. 12). The 


1 Honig, following the initiative of De Wette, has recently proved this dependence 
in his striking article in the Z. f. w. Th. 1872, pp. 63—87. And in fact his come 
parison of parallel passages (pp. 77—87) shows the existence of a dependence of 
such a kind as absolutely to exclude the identity of the author of this Epistle 
(whether it be Paul or any one else) with the author of the other ; for the author 
of the Ephesians has in many instances made such a use of his model as can only 
be regarded as a literary error or misunderstanding. In other passages he has 
given a turn to the ideas of the Epistle to the Colossians which is certainly very 
ingenious, but very different from that which was intended, which makes the suppo- 
sition that the two Epistles had the same author—nay, that they were written at the 
same period—improbable in a degree that reaches impossibility. Consequently the 
hypothesis that Paul was the author of the Epistle to the Ephesians in any case falls 
through. Moreover Holtzmann’s view, that the author of the Ephesians was the 
interpolator of the Epistle to the Colossians, is refuted by a closer comparison of those 
very parallel passages which are taken from the interpolated part of the Colossians 
(the controversy against the false teachers), as is partially shown by Hénig’s researches, 
and will be still farther proved by my observations which follow. 

* On this point I may appeal to Weiss, Petrinisch. Lehrbegr., p. 434, who indeed 
infers from this relation of the two Epistles, on the hypothesis of the genuineness of 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, that the first Epistle of Peter was composed before the 
Pauline Epistles, while I, on the contrary, am convinced that this Epistle proceeded 
from the Pauline school, but was written after the time of Paul; and on this sup- 
position its relation to the Epistle to the Ephesians is a further proof of the later 
composition and the spuriousness of the latter. . 

3 Késtlin, in his “ Johanneischer Lehrbegriff,” pp. 365—378, has proved this con- 
Nection in detail. His statement of the doctrine contained in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians may be classed among the best writings on the subject. 
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condition of the Gentiles is more particularly described, some- 
times as moral depravity and sinfulness, sometimes as religious 
blindness, alienation from God, ignorance, and hardness of heart, 
all of which are comprehended in the notion of “walking in 
vanity (emptiness, worthlessness) of mind” (iv. 17—19). This 
judgment holds a middle place between that of Rom. i. and that 
of the later Paulinism, inasmuch as its moral condemnation is 
tempered by the ascription of their misdeeds to “ignorance,” as 
it is also in 1 Pet. i. 14 and Acts xvii 30. Peculiar to this 
Epistle, again, is the description of the Gentiles as being “ far off” 
(yaxpay dvres, i. 13)—far off, that is to say, from the theocracy, 
and the covenant promises of Israel contained in it, and—inas- 
much as the pre-existent Christ had already a definite place 
allotted for his manifestation, in this people of promise, from 
which Christ was to come (cf. 1 Pet. i. 11, and John 1 11, eis ra 
i8ua)— consequently far from Christ, without relation and con- 
nection with him in his pre-existent working (ywpis Xpicrod) ; 
in short, the Gentiles are in the world without hope and without 
God (ver. 12). And here, low as is the position assigned to the 
Gentiles, yet much more weight is given to the consideration that 
they are without the blessings of religion, than that they deserve 
moral condemnation: the Gentiles, as compared with the Jews, 
are regarded as further off indeed, but at the same time as being 
in their unblessed state in so much the greater need of redemp- 
rion—a truly Pauline view, and one which we meet with every- 
where in the writings of Luke. If the Jews then, as the people 
of the covenant of promise, certainly had an incontestable 
advantage over the Gentiles, this does not hinder the author of 
our Epistle from virtually giving them the same position as the 
Gentiles in his moral judgment. They also are réxva duce 
opyijs, @s Kat of Aourds (ii. 3): in consequence of their natural 
moral condition, if it were not for the promises of God which 
depend on his favour, they stand in the same relation to God 
as the Gentiles, they are objects of his anger, and cannot make 
the slightest claim to any preference,—a way of looking at the 
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matter which precisely agrees with Rom. iii. 9, and which in 
form of expression contradicts all the Jewish arrogation of legal 
righteousness even more decidedly than Paul himself has done, 
for after all he said, yjpets Puce: lovSaior, cat ovx é€ €Ovav dpaprwAoi 
(Gal u. 15). And whereas Paul always attributes to Jewish 
circumcision, as the legal token of the covenant, a certain advan- 
tage over the uncircumcision of the Gentiles (though only up to 
the time of the fulfilment of the law in Christ), (Rom. ii. 25, 
iii. 1, 2), and it is still regarded in the Epistle to the Colossians 
as possessing enough significance to be considered as a type of 
Christian baptism (Col. ii. 11 f.), it has become so entirely void 
of significance in the eyes of our author, that he only mentions, 
historically as it were (ii. 11), the “so-called” circumcision and 
uncircumcision, in a way which implies clearly enough that he 
regarded them as marks of distinction of a former date, which 
had become valueless and matters of perfect indifference in his 
time. Moreover, he cannot have regarded the Old Testament 
prophecies as an immediate revelation of Christ before his ap- 
pearing in the flesh, for he says of the secret of Christ, that in 
former ages it had not been revealed to men in the same way as 
it is now to the Christian Apostles and Prophets (iii. 5). Per- 
haps he supposed, like the author of the first Epistle of Peter, 
that the spirit of Christ bore witness beforehand indeed to Christ 
in the Prophets, but that they were not fully conscious of the 
meaning of their prophecies (i. 11 f.). 

The gradual superseding of both Judaism and Heathenism by 
Christianity is pregnantly expressed by the thought that the 
Christian community had already been pre-ordained in the divine 
counsel, before the beginning of the world, as the higher unity of 
these two opposites. This predestination has its final cause only 
in the riches of God’s love, in his infinite mercy, and his un- 
conditioned good pleasure—in short, in his favour (éy dydry 
mpoopioas . . . kata THY evdoKlay Tov OeAjparos avrod, 1. 5; mAovrov 
THiS xapiros avtov, ver. 7; Kara tiv evdoxiay atrov, ver. 9; Kara 


“a a) 
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airov, ver. 11; mobos wy ev éXéer, Sua THY TOAAHY aydrnv avrov 
nv nyarnoevy nuas, U. 4; ty xdpite Eore cecwopévor ... . ovK ef 
ipdv, Oeod 7d Sapov, ver. 8). This counsel of favour is mediated 
from the beginning by Christ, in whom the Christians have been 
chosen before the foundation of the world, and by whom they 
have been predestinated to the sonship of God (é£eAéfaro auas ev 
aitp mpo KaraBoArjNs Kéopor, 1.4; mpoopicas nuas els vioberiav dia 
‘Incotd Xpurrot, ver. 5; nv (evdoxiav) mpoebero év avrg, ver. 9; év 
@ Kal éxAnpwOnpev mpoopicGérres, Ver. 11). This is surely not to 
be understood merely in the sense that it has been the intention 
of God from the beginning to make use of the historical Jesus 
Christ for the carrying out of his counsel in the fulness of time; 
this might certainly be expressed by the words && “Iycot 
Xpurrod in ver. 5, but hardly by efeAé£aro yuas ev avrg mpd 
xaraBoAns xéopov In vers. 4, 9,11. We are rather led to see 
plainly in these words the thought that the pre-existent Christ 
was before the beginning of the world the object of the love of 
God (6 xyarnpévos, ver. 6), in such wise, that all who were to 
belong to him as members of his future body were taken up in 
and with him into the loving will of God. The idea which per- 
vades this Epistle is already visible here, namely, that Christ is 
from the beginning, and without end, the apprehensible embodi- 
ment of the whole of the chosen, the ideal representative of the 
community, who comprehends all the members in himself in the 
unity of one spiritual body, and as animating soul fills them all 
with his own being, at once the foundation of the community 
and its head (dvaxeparauwvacOat tra wdvra év atro, 110; rod ra 
wdvra, év rao. tAnpoupevor, Ver. 23; év @ maca % oikosony cuvappo- 
Aoyoupévy avges, 1. 21; xepadry tis exxAncias, cwrip Tod cwparos, 
v. 23). In this eternal election of the community in Christ, the 
Pauline pre-existence of Christ is extended to the community 
which is comprehended in him, and this conception of his person 
attains to its most definite expression. Already in Paul the 
pre-existence of the person of the Redeemer was the involuntary 
expression of the higher view of the religion of redemption, of 
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the absoluteness of the principle of redemption; but here this 
comes out still more clearly, since the pre-existent Christ 
appears as the apprehensible embodiment, as the “summing 
up,” so to speak, of the Christian community; which, translated 
into the language of our ideas, evidently means nothing else 
than that he is the personified idea of Christianity. Paul had 
grounded the supersession of the preceding lower forms of re- 
ligion by Christianity on a philosophy of the history of religion, 
by apprehending Christ as the fulfilment of God’s covenant of 
promise with Abraham, and going further back, as the antitype 
of Adam, as the second Adam, as the progenitor and representa- 
tive of the entire human race; but our author goes still further 
back, to the premundane ground of history, and finds in the 
Creator’s plan of the universe the moments already indicated 
beforehand, which were afterwards manifested in the historical 
“economy of the filling up of the times,” i.e. in the ordering of 
the course of the revelation of God through the ages (i. 9 f.). 
Thus especially is the election of Israel as the xAjpos Ge0t, as the 
peculiar people of God (cf. reperoinots, ver. 14), an act that was 
done év Xprry (év @ xai éxAnpwéOnuevr—that is to say, we Jewish 
Christians xpoopiGévres, &c., ver. 11, to which ver. 13 forms the 
antithesis, ¢v @ xai iueis—Gentile Christians). This goes, at 
least in form, beyond the thought of Paul, that the promise to 
Abraham had Christ in view as 75 owépya a’rod: for according 
to the passage before us the election of Abraham’s people as the 
covenant nation was already effected through Christ; he is not 
only the ultimate end, but also the Mediator of the old covenant, 
which is thereby stripped of all independence and opposition to 
Christianity, and reduced to a mere typical preparation for it. 
Of course, then, the Jews are, in relation to Christ, on whom 
their hope rested from the beginning (xponAmiudras év ro Xpiorg, 
ver, 12), the éyyis dvres in comparison with the Gentiles rois 
paxpav ovo: but they are so only in the sense in which John 
(i. 11) calls Israel ra 1a of the Aéyos when he appeared, and in 
which it is said in John iy. 22, 7 cwrnpia éx rév 'lovdaiwy éori. 
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And this has continued from that time forth to be the precise 
position of the Christian church with regard to Judaism; so that 
in fact it is only from a Marcionite point of view that the utter- 
ances of our Epistle on this point can be rejected as Judaistic in 
tendency. 

It follows from what has already been said, that the Christo- 
logy of the Epistle to the Ephesians is no other than that of the 
Pauline school, and indeed of the advanced section of it. The 
pre-existence is not only implied in 1. 4, év avr@ zpd xaraBoAjs 
Koopov, IM 1. 12, ywpis Xpiorod, and v. 31 f., on which more will 
be said hereafter; but is also explicitly stated in iv. 9 f, where 
the appearing of Christ is described in the very words of John’s 
Christology as a “descent” (from the upper world of heaven) to 
the earth, or the lower region of the world ;' and the identity of 
him who descended with him who has ascended on high above 
all the heavens, is emphasized in a way that is strikingly analo- 
gous to John ui. 13. In both these passages the argument by 
which it is sought to establish the reference of the word dvaBds, 
&c., in the Psalms to Christ (ver. 8), is founded on the presup- 
position, that only one who already really belongs to heaven, and 
who has only left it temporarily to descend to the lower region 
of the world, is capable of ascending into heaven; and this pre- 
supposition, from the standpoint of that Alexandrine dualism of 
the two worlds which is already apparent in the later Paulinism 
(the Epistles to the Hebrews and Colossians), and still more 
definitely forms the foundation of John’s theology, is simply 
self-evident,—but the purpose of the descent from and ascent 
to heaven is iva tAnpioy ta mdvra (cf. 1. 23, rd rAjpwpa Tod Ta 
mdvra év wact wAnpovpevov). These words evidently presuppose 


1 To explain this passage as referring to the descent into hell, appears to me to be 
consistent neither with the words (especially as péon must be regarded as a spurious 
reading) nor with the context, which is evidently concerned only with the identity of 
him who went to heaven, with him who came from heaven, that is to say, with the 
application of the term ‘‘ avaBac,” quoted from the Psalms, to the Logos-Christ who 
appeared in the flesh. It is true, however, that the later addition of the word pépy 
may point to the fact that this passage was already at an early date understood to 
refer to the descent into hell. 
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the advanced Christology of the Epistle to the Colossians, for 
they make Christ appear as the cosmical principle which per- 
vades and rules the universe, in which therefore it subsists (Col. 
117, ra rdvta év atte ovvéornxe). And, in fact, the Christology 
of the Epistle before us is not only in no respect on a lower 
level than that of the Epistle to the Colossians, but it goes 
beyond it in the direction of John’s school. For whereas in that 
Epistle the interest centres in establishing the exalted position 
of Christ in the universe, above an un-Christian angel-worship, 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, on the other hand, is occupied in 
bringing again into the closest possible connection with the com- 
munity that Christ who has been thus transported above all that 
is earthly, and exalted to a cosmical principle (the presupposi- 
tion of this exaltation being of course retained). Our Epistle, 
then, has not a different Christology, but a different Christo- 
logical interest, which is essentially the same as that which con- 
fronts us still more decidedly in the Epistles of John. As these 
no longer contend for the absoluteness of Christ, against the 
Ebionites, but for the identity of the supramundane Christ with 
the earthly Jesus, against the Docetists, so also is the Christo- 
logy of the Epistle to the Ephesians directed less to the exalta- 
tion of Christ in heaven, than to the fact that the earthly com- 
munity of Christ belongs to the heavenly Christ as his body 
and his spouse. We have already concluded, from a comparison 
of iv. 20 with 21, that in doing so its author is contending at 
the same time against a dualistic separation such as the Doce- 
tists made between Christ and Jesus, after the manner of the 
false teachers in John. The insisting on the identity of the 
xataBds with the dvaBds (iv. 10), may also be referred to this 
object. And v. 31 f. is especially connected with the same 
point. The saying of the Old Testament, that a man shall leave 
father and mother and cleave to his wife, and that these two 
shall become one flesh, is, in the allegorizing manner of the 
mysteries (15 pvorjpiov rotro), interpreted of the relation of 
Christ to the community, evidently in the sense that the (pre- 
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existent) Christ had left his (heavenly) Father, to unite himself 
to the community by entering into the flesh; he has thus not 
remained in the other world, nor has he entered into the flesh 
merely in appearance, but he has actually become one and the 
same flesh with the community (cf. Heb. i. 14 and 1 John iv. 2). 
This also explains the new meaning which is given to the notion 
of zArjpwpa in the Epistle to the Ephesians; for there appears to 
be no doubt that it is used in quite a different sense from that 
which it bears in the Epistle to the Colossians! There, it is a 
dogmatic notion, and refers to the fulness of the Godhead, of the 
divine power to save, the dwelling of which in Christ gave him 
his position as head over all things in the universe and in the 
community ; but in our Epistle it is an ethical notion, the sense 
of which varies indeed in particular points, but is nowhere that 
of Col. i. 19 and ii. 9. For according to Eph. i. 22 f., which pas- 
sage evidently refers to Cal. 1 18 f., the community, as the capa 
of Christ, is at the same time rd wArjpwya rot ra rdvta év raat 
wAnpovpévor, i.e. the filling up, completing of him who fills all 
in all. There is therefore a certain reciprocity between the two 
—it is Christ himself indeed who fills the universe, but he actu- 
ally does this only by first receiving his own filling up and com- 
pletion by means of the community. Christ is thus the absolute 
principle, but yet he is not this by himself alone, but only in 
conjunction with the community, in which alone his true nature 
realizes itself. The community, however, is not a multitude 
collected once for all, but is a thing that is ever coming into 
existence and growing, and therefore the reality of that which 
Christ according to his idea or in his true nature eternally is, is 
not a reality that exists absolutely, but one that is always 
coming into existence in time. The beginning of this realization 
“was effected by his exaltation, whereby he was placed in a con- 
dition to bestow on the community the gifts and offices neces- 


' The remarks that follow are entirely opposed to the view of Holtzmann, who 
(ut supra, pp. 222227) endeavours to establish the identity of this notion in the two 
Epistles. 
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sary to its existence and growth; for that reason his exaltation 
above the heavens is especially referred to the purpose of his 
filling all things (iv. 10). But the full realization of the rArjpwpya 
rou Xpwrov depends further on the advancing growth of the 
community towards the unity of faith and knowledge. Only in 
proportion as it develops itself into a perfect (full-grown and 
matured) man, ie. cultivates all its faculties and powers up to 
the full strength and harmony of an organism corresponding to 
its idea, does it attain to the degree of mature development at 
which it actually becomes that which it ought to be for Christ— 
rAxpwya Xpurrov, so as actually to serve as the full and adequate 
completion of its head, or to exhibit the idea of Christ as the 
ideal principle of the universe in complete reality visible on 
earth (iv. 12 f., es otkodouiv rod cupartos tod Xpiorrov, péexpe 
KatavTpowpev of mavres els THY EvdTHTA THS TicTews Kal THS ercyvur- 
gews Tov viod Tov Deov, ets avipa rédeov, eis pétpov BAtKias Tov 
wAnpwparos tou Xpurrod). Somewhat different is the sense of 
rAjpwpa tov -Geov in ill. 19, which seems to allude to Col. ii. 9 f. 
in the same way as i. 23 does to Col. i. 19, inasmuch as wAxjpwpa 
tov Geov sounds like rArjpwpa ris Oedrytos, and rAnpwHjre like éore 

. xerdnpwpévot. But here ayain the parallelism is only ex- 
ternal; the thought in the two instances is entirely different. 
In the passage from the Colossians, the religious perfection of 
Christianity is dogmatically deduced from the indwelling of the 
fulness of God in Christ, in virtue of which Christians have 
no further need of adventitious aids to religious perfection by 
means of extraneous observances of asceticism and angel-wor- 
ship. In the passage from the Ephesians, on the contrary, 
wAnpovaba: is not a dogmatic declaration, but an ethical task to 
be accomplished (fva rAnpwOFre), and the rAvpwua rov Ocov is not 
a Christological reality, but an ethical ideal (eis rav 76 rAjpwpa 
tov Oeov), namely, that condition in which the fulness of the 
powers of the divine life, or the gifts of favour, shall have passed 
over into the community's own life, through the practical know- 
ledge of the love of Christ. Although, then, the grammatical 
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sense of rAxjpwza (= fulness or being filled, passive) is different 
from its sense in the two passages previously quoted, in which 
as applied to Christ it denotes his completing or filling up (in 
an active sense), yet the theological idea'is essentially the same, 
namely, that the Christian rAjpwrza is not something already 
complete, a Christological reality, but a thing that realizes itself 
only in the formation and growth of the community to and in 
Christ. Now if we consider that the notion of xAjpwya is used 
in the Epistle to the Colossians in an unvarying sense, clearly 
indicated by the Ebionite Christology which it opposes, but in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians in a different sense, by no means 
so well defined as the other, and constantly fluctuating, we may 
conclude with great probability that the author of the Ephe- 
sians took the word from the Epistle to the Colossians, but, as 
its original sense was no longer familiar to him or no longer 
sufficiently significant, altered its meaning quite indepen- 
dently, now in one way and now in another, to suit his own 
purpose. 

But not only does the use of these expressions show the 
Epistle to the Ephesians to be later and dependent; the differ- 
ence of the thought also points to a more mature development 
of the theological consciousness in it than in the Epistle to the 
Colossians. It is no longer occupied in gaining and making 
good its dogmatic Christological basis, but has already begun to 
turn it to account in the practical consequences that flow from 
it for the life of the Church. That Christ as he is in his abstract 
relation to God and the world possesses the wzArjpwxa, and is 6 
Ta wavra év Tact TAnpovpevos, is as firmly held in this Epistle as 
in the Epistle to the Colossians; but this Christological idea is 
still an imperfect abstraction so long as it does not receive its 
concrete filling in the wAnpotoba of the community as the ~ 
wAjpwyua of Christ. Precisely in the same way the Christ of 
John regards his glorification as not completed until, as he 
already knows himself to be one with his Father, so also his 
community shall become one in him and the Father ; the é0£a, 
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dydry, xdpes and dA7jOea which were manifested in Christ—in a 
word, the zAjpwya (John i. 16), attained to its full reality only in 
the united universal Church (John xvii. 21 fi: iva wavres év wou, 
xabas ov, rarep, év épot Kayw év col, iva Kai avrol év nuiv év ao’ 
Kai éyd tiv Sofav, wv Sedwxds pot, SéSwxa adrois, iva wow ev, xabas 
pets ev eopev, €yw év avrois Kai ov év epot, iva wot TereAcwpéevor eis 
ev’ iva 1) dydrn, yy nydryods pe, ev adrois 4 Kayo €v avrois: ver. 13, 
iva éxwou THv xapav Tv eur werAnpwpevny ev éavrots). And with 
this finally is connected the further peculiarity, that the Christ 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians, more than the Christ of the 
older Pauline teaching, but like the Christ of John, is repre- 
sented as acting independently in the work of redemption and 
the guidance of the community. Whereas throughout the writ- 
ings of Paul, and also in the parallel passages of the Colossians, 
which the writer of the Ephesians had before him (i. 20 and 
i. 14), it is God who institutes reconciliation by means of Christ; 
according to the Ephesians (ii. 14—17), it is Christ who effects 
in his own person the reconciliatiun of these parties who are 
estranged from each other, and who himself announces the peace 
that has been made; he is no longer the expiatory sacrifice 
ordained by God, but appears—just as in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews—as the sacrificing priest who offers himself as a well- 
pleasing sacrifice (v. 2). And while, according to Paul, it is God 
himself who distributes the gifts and offices in the community 
(1 Cor. xii. 28), according to Eph. iv. 7—21, this is a function of 
the exalted Christ. If we reflect that, even according to the 
Epistle before us, Christ is as essentially connected with the 
community as the head with the body that completes it, we 
shall perceive, in the more independent position of Christ, only 
the natural expression of the self-consciousness of the commu- 
nity when it had gained sufficient strength for internal autonomy 
and external independence. But since Christian autonomy only 
exists in dependence on God, and is not conceivable apart from 
this, this more independent position of Christ towards God is 
necessarily supplemented by his more decided subordination to 
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Him; for this reason God is called, Eph. 1. 17, “the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” which implies subordination neither more 
nor less than the words of Christ in John, “the Father is greater 
than I.” In any case, however, no inference can be drawn in 
favour of a less exalted Christology in the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians as compared with that to the Colossians, for in the latter 
6 Ocds rou Xpiorod is spoken of in precisely the same way (il 2). 
The frequent mention of the rvetya, which occurs thirteen 
times in the Epistle to the Ephesians, against one (and that a 
doubtful) instance in the Colossians, has essentially the same 
dogmatic ground as the more independent position of Christ 
towards God. The reason why the wvetya falls into the back- 
ground in the Epistle to the Colossians is evidently the pre- 
dominance of the person of Christ, as such, against an Ebionite 
doctrine of angels, to which the zvetdya could not be sharply 
opposed, since it was itself represented by the Ebionites as of 
an angelic nature. But the reason of its being more prominent 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians is the greater significance and 
more independent position of the community, which serves to 
complete the reality on earth of Christ, its heavenly head, just 
as the Christ of John has his representative, who is to carry on 
his work on earth, in the Paraclete sent to the community. As 
in that Gospel the exalted Christ sends the Paraclete to the com- 
munity, so here Christ, who has ascended to heaven, distributes 
his gifts to the community, giving them apostles, prophets, &c. 
(iv. 7,11). And if the Paraclete is certainly more distinctly dif- 
ferent from Christ in John’s Gospel than the rvetyza is here, yet 
there also we may perceive an intermingling of the coming of 
the Paraclete with the return of Christ to his community ; and 
in the same way the preaching of the gospel is partly referred 
here to the operation of the spirit of revelation, and partly de- 
clared to be the function of Christ at his (second) coming; for 
the words of ii. 17, xai €XOdv evayyedicaro eip}ynv, cannot surely 
refer to anything but the invisible return of the exalted Christ 
in the spirit of evangelic truth, since they denote a consequence 
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of the work of reconciliation before spoken of, and since the: 
cipjvy that was announced was the result of his death which 
procured peace, and therefore could not be proclaimed befure it ; 
the announcement of peace to the Gentiles (rots paxpav) especially 
could not have been made by the earthly Christ, because in fact 
it only began with the preaching of Paul to the Gentiles. The 
Pauline author of this Epistle has also a very distinct conscious- 
ness of this; otherwise he would not have made his Paul say, 
Kata droxdAvyiw éyvwpicOy poe 7d protipiov, nor so studiously 
have exhibited Paul’s civeow ev ry pvotnpiy tov Xpiorod, as 
well as the favour specially granted to him of preaching to the 
Gentiles (iii. 3, 4, 8). It is true that, as if to extenuate this 
advantage of Paul, it is immediately added that the mystery of 
the ordinance of salvation for the Gentiles also had been im- 
parted by the spirit of revelation to “the holy Apostles and 
Prophets” in general. If the prominence given to Paul shows 
a historical recollection of what had actually taken place, this 
placing together of “the holy Apostles” as colleagues who were 
perfectly unanimous on the question of the Gentiles, is an un- 
doubted indication of the later compromising Paulinism. But 
that “the (Christian)! Prophets” are placed beside the Apostles, 
is a remarkably suggestive peculiarity of this Epistle. The 
Prophets are the specific recipients and organs of the spirit of 
revelation. Now, as they do not merely occupy a transitory 
position aniong other officers of the community, dependent on 
the contingent endowment of yapiopara, but form together with 
the Apostles the firm foundation-stone of the community, this 
involves the presupposition that the spirit of revelation which 
worked in the Prophets is as much an independent principle of 
truth for the community,? as the earthly Christ was for the 
Apostles who were his immediate disciples. But this is essen- 


1 That the Christiun, and not the Uld Testament Prophets are meant, ought, in 
the fuce of iii. 5 (we viv amexadigOy roig ay. ax. kai mpogpiyratc), never to have 
been doubted ; but iv. 11 (rove piv aroardAovc, roic dé mpogirag EGwxev) precludes 
the identification of them with the Apostles (Hofmann). 

2 Of. AGstlin, ut supra, p. 373, 
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tially the idea of Juhn xvi 12 f. That it is not, on the other 
hand, quite Pauline, we may see by simply comparing Eph. 
ii. 20 with 1 Cor. iti. 11: in the latter, Jesus Christ is the one 
and only foundation of the community ; in the former, the 
Apostles and Prophets, with Christ as the corner-stone that 
holds them together; and still later, the pillar and ground of 
the truth is simply the Church (1 Tim. iu. 15). Thus, then, 
this point alone suffices to show that the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians marks the stage of transition from Paulinism to Catholi- 
cism. And it is this very strengthening of the self-consciousness 
of the Church which attains to completely harmonious expression 
in the co-ordination of the Prophets of the Church with the 
Apostles in the prominence given to the independent rveipa 
droxaAvyews, and in the idea of the completion of Christ by the - 
community as his zAsjpwpa. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians follows that to the Colossians in 
describing the work of Christ as the reconciliation of those who 
_are sundered, yet in such a way as to give (as in its Christology) 
an essentially new, that is to say a practical, application to the 
dogmatic idea. This will be most clearly seen by comparing 
Eph. ii. 14—16 with the two parallel passages that we have 
brought together, Col. i. 20—22 and ii. 14. Both writers speak 
in nearly the same words of dioxaraAAd£at, eipivyv rorprae be- 
tween €yOpors, and that 6a rod aiparos tov craupod ev TH THpate 
Tis capkds (év ty vapKi, év évi compart, Eph.), and of removing out 
of the way a wall of separation between two parties who were to 
be reconciled (jerdrotxov rod ppaypod Aicas, Tov véuov Tay évToAGv 
év Sédypact xarapyjocas, in Eph, and earci~as 7d Kad’ spay 
xetpoyaor tots Sdypacty, 6 iv imevavriov ypiv, Kai abo TpKev éx Tov 
péoov, in Col.). But if we examine this more closely, we find 
that, as in the case of rAnpwpa and rAnpotcOat, the author of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians puts a different meaning into the words 
taken from the Colossians. For whereas in the latter the enmity 
to be reconciled by the death of Christ consists in the estrange- 
ment of the world in gencral from God, and more especially of 
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the Gentile Christians to whom it was addressed, and the wall 
of partition taken out of the way is the guilt before God which 
oppresses the world of sinners, or, in other words, the bond of 
the condemning law which gives this world over to the hostile 
spiritual powers, and the instrument of union or reconciliation 
is the fleshly body of Christ, which was put to death—in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, on the contrary, the enemies to be 
reconciled to each other are the Gentiles and the Jews; the wall 
of division which is to be removed is the law, as a social separa- 
tion between these two classes of men; and lastly, the body that 
unites them is the mystical body of Christ, or the universal 
Church. The éy@pa which is to be changed into eipyyy by Christ, 
is, at all events, in ver. 15 no other than the alienation between 
Td apporepa, Tos Svo, Tovs dudorépovs, Who are described in ver. 15, 
and afterwards in vers. 17 and 18 (of duddrepor), as the éyy’s and 
the poxpay ovres, i.e. as Jews and Gentiles. It is true that in 
ver. 16 an droxaradAd£ar rovs dudorépouvs Tp Dew 18 also spoken of, 
so that the ¢yOpav that follows is certainly ambiguous, and may 
refer either to the enmity between the duddrepor and God, or to 
that between the two parties included in the dyuddrepos, 1. e. 
between the Jews and Gentiles. The latter interpretation 1s 
favoured by the whole train of thought in the context, by the 
analogy of “éy@pav” in ver. 15, and by the expression “éy évé 
gwpare” in ver. 16, which must in any case refer to the union of 
Jews and Gentiles in the one body of Christ’s community. If 
the direct reference of the clause to droxaraAAdfat ty Oeg, ap- 
pears to require with equal force the other interpretation of 
é,Opav, even here the difficulty consists simply in the confusion 
of two different ideas, and this is very easily accounted for by the 
fact that the passage in question is not original, but came from 
the Epistle to the Colossians, with the words of which a new 
idea was combined ;! the words, droxar. rg Oe, and the corre- 


1 Compare with the above, Hénig, ut supra, p. 81: “It is in the highest degree 
probable that a passage which borrows its expressions from a terminology that ordina- 
rily belongs to another cixcle of ideas, is dependent on the parallel passage which pre- 
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sponding meaning of é,Opa, are introduced from the earlier 
Epistle into ver. 16, and as they stand here of course do not fit 
in with the other ideas of the passage, which does not, like the 
original, refer to the reconciliation of the sinful world with God, 
but to that of the Jews with the Gentiles. Moreover, the train 
of thought in the passage from the Ephesians suffers in other 
respects from a certain incongruity, which, as we may plainly 
see, results only from the connection of its expressions with the 
terminology of the Epistle to the Colossians, which the author 
had before him. When it is said that Christ has made Jew and 
Gentile a new man in himself, making peace between them, and 
that he has, for this purpose, done away with the law of the 
commandments which separated these two sections, this is per- 
fectly intelligible: but it is less clear how we are to conceive the 
doing away of the separating boundary-line as effected “in the 
flesh of Christ,” which is thus the place of union for the two 
parties separated by the law, who are to be reconciled; an idea 
which is, for this reason, shortly afterwards abandoned, and 
replaced by the entirely different one, that the reconciliation of 
those who were at variance has taken place in “the one (mysti- 
cal) body” of Christ. Here we have again a mixture of two 
different ideas; the words of Col. i. 22, droxarnAd\agev ev TO 
TwpaTe THS TapKos avrod (Sa rod GOavdrov), are in the first instance 
separated by our author into their two component parts—év 
capxi and év cdparc—and the former of these is retained in its 
original meaning, as the flesh of Christ which suffered death. 
The word in this sense was appropriate enough in the original 
context, where this fleshly body, which was put to death, is the 
‘ expiatory means of doing away with the enmity between God 
and the sinful world; but it is not so appropriate in its new 
connection, for the slain body of Christ cannot well be regarded 
as a means of reconciliation for doing away with the enmity 


sents these expressions in their ordinary connection.” The further arguments also 
which he uses, regarding the relation of év ddyuaoww (Eph.) and roicg déypacty (Col.), 
appear to me to be unanswerable. 
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between Jew and Gentile. Our author fecling this, now takes 
the other word from the original passage, but gives it a figurative 
sense, by which it is made to fit in with the new connection of 
ideas— he turns the real “ éy 7G cuwpart” (ris capxds, &c.) of the 
Colossians into the figurative “év évi caper,” which now has 
absolutely nothing in common with the preceding “év ry capxi,” 
with which it originally formed one notion. 

The two other passages in which our author treats of Christ's 
sacrifice of himself, also lead us to the conclusion that he was 
not familiar with the idea of an expiatory death. According to 
v. 2, Christ has “given himself up for us, as an offering and 
sacrifice to God, for a sweet-smelling savour ;” and according to 
v. 25, he has offered himself up for the community, that he 
might sanctify it by cleansing, &c. According to this, the death 
of Christ appears, not as vicarious expiatory suffering, but as a 
sacerdotal act of voluntary self-devotion to the community, 
prompted by love, which is the very thing that makes this act 
well-pleasing to God, and in which also love and pity are 
emphasized as the qualities which le at the root of it (i. 4 f, 
li. 4, 8). 

The effect of this moral act of sacrifice, is the sanctification of 
the community, i.e. its purifying consecration to Christ, as 
belonging to him, to union with him as his bride (ia atrjv 
dyidoy xadapicas .... iva wapacrijoy airs éavt@ evdofov tiv 
éxxAnolay....iva 9 adyla xai dpwpos). But this purifying devo- 
tion is produced by the forgiveness of the sins whose polluting 
guilt has separated man from God; by this they are redeemed 
from their former condition of being dead in sins, and are made 
alive in Christ ; they are taken out of their alienation from God, 
and brought near to Him, so that they now have access to God 
through Christ (év ¢ €youev rv droAttpwor Sia Tov alpatos avror, 
THY acer TOV Tapartwpdtwy, 1. 7; vexpots GvTas Tols TaparTwpact 
ovve(woroinge TH Xprot, ti. 9; of wore ovrTes paxpay, éyyus eyevi Oye 
év tw aipare tou Xpiorow, i. 15; 80 of €xomer THY mporaywynv mpos 


tov marépa, ver. 18). In all these turns of thought this Epistle 
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closely follows the direction of the later Paulinism which had 
been taken by the Epistles to the Hebrews and Colossians ; all 
these ideas — xafapifev, dpecis tav wapamTwpdrwv, vexpos Tois 
Taparrixpact, cvve(woroinge ty Xpioty, éyyls yeverOa:—have their 
exact parallel only in the Epistles just named, and not in the 
genuine Epistles of Paul. (Ka@api{ew occurs often in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and indeed in a parallel sense with dycdfer, and 
connected with ddgeors, Heb. ix. 22,13 f, x. 2; dysafev is found 
in connection with the sacrifice of Christ, x. 10, x1. 12; ddeors 
does not occur in Paul’s writings, but in Col. i. 14, Heb. ix. 22, 
x. 18, and very frequently in Luke and the Acts of the Apostles; 
vexpos, applied to the state of the natural man under the dominion 
of sin, is not found in Paul, but in Col. ii. 13, Heb. vi. 1, and in 
ix. 14 in the connection yexpa épya; in Rev. iii. 1, (js xat vexpos 
«i, and in the Epistle to the Ephesians three times—iu. 1—5, 
v.14; cvvetworoince only in Col. ii. 13; for éeyyts yevéoOar, and 
Tporaywyiy exe, cf. éyyilopev rh Oep, Heb. vil. 19, and xpocép- 
xerOac ty Gey, which occurs so often in Hebrews.) It is a pecu- 
liarity of the Epistle before us that to cvve{woroince and cuvizyeipe 
is added cuvexdOurev év trois éwovpavioss év Xpiory~ "Iyooi, 1. 6, by 
which is meant the placing of Christians in personal communion 
with God by the mediation of Christ, and therefore the same 
notion as is expressed in ii. 18, 8¢ atvrov ¢xopev THY zpocaywyny 

. mpos tov marépa. The idea of Phil. in. 20, quay ro wrodirevpa 
év ovpavois imdpye, is indeed akin to this, but it is not identical 
with it, since this roA‘revya does not refer to the “sojourn,” the 
actual condition of the Christian, but to his “home,” where he 
has indeed his right of citizenship, but not as yet his actual per- 
manent abode; on the contrary, he is waiting for the coming of 
his Redeemer thence (ibid.), which presupposes that till then 
he does not évSnpe? mpds rov xvpiov, but éxdnpel dard rod Kvpiov 
(2 Cor. v. 6—8). This very “dwelling with the Lord,” which 
Paul only hoped for in the future life, is connected in this pas- 
sage of the Ephesians by the words, “set in heavenly places with 
Christ,” with the present inward state of Christians; and this 
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goes beyond the Epistle to the Hebrews, inasmuch as according 
to that Epistle we have on the one hand indeed already arrived 
at the heavenly Jerusalem (xii. 22 f.), but on the other hand 
are only connected by the anchor of hope with the sanctuary 
above, whither Christ as our forerunner has first entered alone 
(vi 19 f.). It also goes beyond the Epistle to the Colossians, 
according to which the life of Christians does not yet entirely 
belong to them, but is hidden with Christ in God, until the 
manifestation of Christ, and therefore awaits them in the future 
life in heaven. In contradistinction then to the earlier Paul- 
inism, the Epistle to the Ephesians, in the passage we have 
quoted, lays less stress on the transcendence of the final con- 
summation, and more on the immanence of the present Christian 
consciousness of salvation, a tendency which we find again most 
distinctly in John (cf. John i. 51, drdpre dWerOe tiv ovpavdv 
dvewyora, and v. 24, 6 morretwy Eyer (wiv aiwviov, Kai eis Kpioww ovK 
épxerat, GAAG peraBEeBryKev éx Tod Oavdrov els riv (wiv, and other 
similar passages). Further, among the various descriptions of 
Christian salvation, we miss here, as in the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, the specifically Pauline notion of Sixacodv, Sexacordvn Jeo ; 
but—as in the Epistle to the Hebrews—it is rather the word 
that is wanting than the idea itself, for this underlies all the 
expressions that have been brought together above as their 
foundation, inasmuch as all these (and also cuve(woroince, cvvi}- 
yetpe, ovvexdOurer ev ovpavois and dyidfev) denote the establishment 
of a new objective relation to God, translation into the state of 
favour, belonging to God, and peaceful intercourse with Him, 
but not a subjective renovation of life, or moral sanctification. 
With regard to the objects to which the work of Christ is 
directed, it is worthy of remark, and entirely agrees with the 
inferences drawn above from the Christology, that the work of 
Christ is, on the one hand, limited to the community, to those 
who have been elected from all eternity; and, on the other hand, 
extended to the universe, comprising all things in heaven and 
earth (the former in v. 25, jydryoe tiv exxAnoiavy Kai éavrov 
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wapesuxev irép aris, iva avriy ayiaop, evdogov tiv exxAngiay wapac- 
tiop, &c.; the latter in 1 10, dvaxeparauicacbar ra wdvra ev Ty 
Xpwr@, ra év Tots ovpavois, kai ra ert rs ys). As Christ is desig- 
nated as in very deed the principle which fills the universe (6 ra 
mdvra év wage mtAnpovpevos), but at the same time as from all 
eternity the head of the community (é  éfeAefaro yuas mpd 
xataBoAns xécpov), 80 that he needs it for his own completion, 
for the fulfilment of his whole being, because in it alone he is 
actually the principle of life that determines all things—so in 
corresponding fashion the historical working of Christ, in which 
alone his eternal being develops itself, extends directly over 
the community, indirectly over the universe. And as Christ 
first of all by his devotion gains the community for himself, and 
as its living head inspires and animates it, as it grows in him, 
with his spirit, so he becomes, the more this narrow circle 
extends itself, more and more a “head over all,” comprehending 
the universe in himself (xepaAijy trép ravra, i. 22). This cosmical 
position, as the head of the universe comprehending all things 
within himself, is ascribed to Christ indeed by this Epistle in 
common with the Epistle to the Colossians, in which the words 
of i. 20 especially (S¢ avrod droxaraAAd£at Ta mdvta eis adrov, cire 
Ta émt THs yHs, etre Ta év Tois ovpavois) form an exact parallel to 
the passage before us; but yet a peculiar modification of the idea 
appears to be indicated by the choice of the expression dvaxepa- 
AatwoarGar, Inasmuch as this word proceeds from the notion 
which usually indicates the position of Christ towards the com- 
munity, as xepad% ris exxAnolas. Accordingly, Christ is ordained 
to this, and the divine “dispensation of the fulness of times” 
(the government of the world going on through the ages) has for 
its object that the same position which he assumes at first 
towards the community—as its all-comprising head—should 
finally, and through these means, be assumed by him towards 
the universe; and that in this also he should comprehend in 
absolute unity and harmony all things both in heaven and on 
earth, which were before separated and held apart by exclusive 
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barriers, as he had at first in the community comprehended in 
one body the two classes of men who were before divided, 
namely, Jews and Gentiles. The importance of that, to which 
the whole purpose of this Epistle is directed, namely, the com- 
prehension of the Gentile and Jewish Christians in the perfect 
unity of the universal Church, could not, in fact, be more grandly 
expressed than by pointing out, that this process of uniting the 
community on earth, was not only an analogue and type of the 
absolute process of the universe, but in truth an essential 
moment of it. For this reason the community serves also to 
display to the powers and principalities of the heavenly world 
the manifold wisdom of God, because they perceive in its his- 
torical development the beginning of the realization of the abso- 
lute plan of the universe itself (iii. 10). Thus we have in this 
profound doctrine of the Epistle to the Ephesians only another 
instance of the same distinguishing peculiarity of it which we 
have so often noticed, viz., that to the theological statements 
which appear in the Epistle to the Colossians, in the form 
simply of dogmatic declarations regarding the person and the 
historical reconciling work of Christ, and which there serve 
only to bring to light the absolute oneness and comprehensive 
importance of this, it gives a practical application in the interest 
of the Church, and turns it to account as the foundation of its 
endeavours to bring about a union. In this respect the Epistle 
is thoroughly original. 

The subjective appropriation of salvation is brought about by 
baptism and faith. Baptism is in v. 26 designated as the means 
of purification, by which the consecration of the community as 
the pure bride of Christ, rendered possible by his death, is com- 
pleted (xa@apicas, Aor. Part., shows the way in which dyidoy is 
effected). But the purifying effect of baptism depends on two 
things—on the Aovrpév rot vdaros and the pia; this is the same 
union of the sensible medium with the spiritual agent as we find 
in John iii. 5, where “ water and spirit” are placed together, the 
latter being manifested and becoming operative in the “ word.” 
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The presupposition in both cases is, that the efficacy of the 
spirit or of the word is mystically united with the act of wash- 
ing with water, one being inherent in the other, as essence and 
manifestation. The further notion that the effect of baptism is 
connected with purification (from defiling sin and guilt), and not 
directly with the reception of the spirit, and the new birth by 
the spirit, is a deviation from the views of Paul and John, the 
nearest approach to which is found in 1 Peter iii 21 (compare 
what has been said above). 

Besides baptism, faith is in true Pauline fashion called a 
means of the appropriation of the saving favour of God (ry ydp 
xapiri eore cecwopévor bia THs riotews, ii. 8). In consequence of 
their having believed in the word of truth, the gospel of salva- 
tion, Christians have received the promised Holy Spirit as a 
seal and pledge of the certainty of their inheritance (i. 13). 
Through faith in Christ, we have in him peace (of ‘conscience) 
and free access in trustfulness (to God), iii. 12. These expres- 
sions for the subjective certainty of salvation, for the conscious- 
ness of being in a state of favour, are common to this Epistle and 
the Romans (zpocaywyy, Rom. v. 2), to the Hebrews and the first 
Epistle of John (zapsynoia = a peaceful conscience, Christian cer- 
tainty of salvation, is not found in Paul, but in Heb. iii. 6, 
iv. 16, x. 19, x. 35; 1 John ii. 28, iii. 21, iv. 17, v.14; the 
notion of “sealing” the faithful by the Holy Spirit given as a 
“pledge,” is taken by our author from 2 Cor. i. 22). Finally, 
faith is also the subjective instrument by means of which Christ 
dwells in the hearts of Christians (xarotxjoat tov Xpurrov Sa rhs 
miotews év Tais xapdias ipov, iii. 17). Certain as it is that the 
Epistle to the Ephesians in the passages that have been quoted 
shares the mystical view of faith held by Paul and John, it is 
remarkable that we find in it also sayings that recall the objec- 
tive notion of faith which became at a later period the view of 
the Church. For instance, iv. 13, xaravrijowpev of mdvres eis Thy 
evoTyTa THS Ticrews, and ver. 5, where pia riots is placed between 
els xtpios and év Bdrrwpa, two purely objective moments, and 
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where consequently the pia rioris which is placed between them 
can mean nothing but the objective content of faith—faith as 
held by the Church ; which doctrine we shall find still more de- 
cidedly and more frequently in the later pastoral letters. 

A decisive mark of the lateness of this writer is the great 
stress laid on knowledge, though this is not peculiar to this 
Epistle, but common to all the later literature of the Pauline 
school (cf. especially the Epistle to the Colossians), and of the 
school of John (compare the accumulation of such expressions 
a8 yvoors, 111. 18 f.; exiyvwous, 1.17, iv. 13; ovveots, iii. 4; ppdvyors, 
L 8; copia, ibid.; godia xai droxdAvyis, 1.17; droxdAvyis, 11. 3; 
yrupwrOnvac and droxaAvpOjvat, il. 5,10; pwrifev, repwricpévos 
dfPaApss, iL 9, 1.18). Various objects of this Christian know- 
ledge are specified—the Son of God, iv. 13, i. 17 (as the Christo- 
logical foundation of the growth and union of the community) ; 
the love of Christ which is beyond all knowledge, iii. 19 (as the 
central point of evangelical truth, from which all its dimensions 
are to be measured, cf. ver. 18); the hope of the divine calling; 
the riches of the glory of his inheritance among the saints, i 18 
(as the ultimate object of the Christian life of faith); finally, that 
which comprehends all these, the secret of the eternal plan of 
God, the object of which is to comprehend all that is separated 
in heaven and earth, and here especially the Jews and Gentiles 
in unity in Christ, i. 10, iii. 3—6 (i.e. the idea of Christianity in 
its absolute truth and necessity absorbing not only all former 
religious differences, but everything that is finite). 

The dtfe of salvation 1s represented as a continuous process of 
sanctification, which has its negative and its positive side. As 
to the former, it consists in laying aside the old man (iv. 22)—a 
notion which our author has taken from Col. iii 9, but which 
(and this indicates a train of thought already far removed from 
the early Paulinism) he considers it necessary to explain by a 
preliminary paraphrase (which by no means corresponds with 
the original fulness of meaning of that Pauline expression), 
nainely, xara tiv mporépay avagrpopyy, Which, taken with the 
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context, can only be considered as an explanatory amplification 
of the notion, rv raAawdv dvOpwrov. On its positive side, sancti- 
fication consists in dvaveote Oat To rvetipare Tod voos, Kai evdvcacGat 
Tov Katvov dvOpwrov tov Kard Ocdv xricOévra év Sixatocivy Kai 
dovdtnts THS dAnOelas (iv. 23 f.). Here we are at once struck by 
the resemblance to the corresponding passage in Colossians ; 
dvaveovaOa. has been suggested by véoy in the latter, xa:vov by 
dvaxatvotpevoy, and xara Gedy xrurOevra by car eixdva tov xticavTos 
airév, the inaptness of the last expression showing clearly that 
the Epistle to the Ephesians is the dependent one; for to renew 
ourselves after the image of him who has created the new man 
in us, ie. Christ, is an incomparably simpler and more natural 
idea, than that the new man is created after God, by which it is 
not clear whether the first creation of Adam is meant, or the new 
creation by the second birth of the Christian. Moreover, it-is to 
be observed that dvaveotcOar 7Q rvevpare tod vods, i.e. “ with 
respect to the spirit of the mind,” is a very un-Pauline turn of 
thought; the expression rvetpa tov vods is not to be found any- 
where else, and is harsh, inasmuch as qvedya is in no other 
instance used to qualify or determine vois, or to denote any 
aspect, property, or predicate of it in any way. Paul, it is true, 
also speaks of an dyaxaivwois rod vods, but he never refers to 
avetua as the object of renovation ; even if it be not un-Pauline 
to speak of the renewal of the rvejua of man by the rveipa tov 
Geov, it is certain that the expression does not once occur in the 
older Epistles. 

The Christian moral life is called a walk worthy of the calling 
by which we are called (iv. 1), an imitation of God and Christ, 
especially in dove (v. 1, 2), a walk such as becomes children of 
light, the fruit of which consists in all kindness and righteous- 
ness and truth (v. 8 f.), an idea that is still more akin to 1 John 
i. 5—10, than it is to Thess. v.5 f. That, together with faith, 
love is especially emphasized, is certainly quite Pauline, but the 
way in which they are connected, dydirn pera riorews, is never- 
theless peculiar, and different from rivtis 80 dydaryns évepyoupern’ 
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Again, that turn is very decidedly given to the idea of love 
which became common at a later date, namely, that it is the 
cementing bond of the fellowship of the Church, therefore the 
mind which characterizes the Church, the tendency to Church 
union (iv. 2, 3, 15, 16); in this sense, truth and love, as the oppo- 
site of heresy and schism, are the means of building up the com- 
munity (iv. 15, dAnOevovres év dydrp atfjowpev cis avrov Ta wavra, 
ef. 2 John 3, év dAnOeig wai dydry). To say that govd works are 
more strongly emphasized than in the older Epistles of Paul, is 
as correct as it would be mistaken to see in this fact a departure 
from the standpoint of Paul; the unserviceableness of works, 
and the unconditional nature of God’s favour as the only cause 
of salvation, are declared with the utmost possible distinctness 
(ii 5, 8, 9, ovx & épywy tva prj tus Kavyyonrat). But because the 
Pauline opposition to the ¢pya véuov was less necessary for the 
Pauline, nay hyper-Pauline, readers of this Epistle, than the 
enforcement of practical morality in a good life of active work, 
this view of Christian ethics is with good reason made more 
prominent than the older dogmatical teaching of Paul. We have 
already seen that this was the case in the first Epistle of Clement 
and the first of Peter, only with this difference, that in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians the harmonizing of the ethical point of 
view with the Pauline doctrine of God’s favour is carried out 
more distinctly, and also more successfully, than in those 
Epistles. For instance, the moral necessity of good works is 
connected with the unconditional nature of favour in a tho- 
roughly original manner, by showing that the former are in- 
cluded in the predetermined purpose of the latter, so that they 
do not indeed form a condition of salvation which precedes or 
goes with anything else (with faith, according to James ii. 22, 
auvypye), but are a task which is set and made practicable by 
means of the favour which is received freely and without price 
(ii. 10, atrov ydp écpev roinpa, xtirOévres ev Xprot@ “Incov émi 
Epyous dyaBois ofs mponroipacey 6 Oeds, iva ev avrois reprrarqrwper). 


Finally, it is to be remarked that Christian morality is espe- 
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cially regarded in this Epistle as being also a warfare with the 
powers of darkness, with the spirits of evil, who have their abode 
in the heavenly region, or rather in the sphere which is between 
heaven and earth, in the air (vi. 11, 12, ii. 2). Paul indeed had 
also spoken of 6 Oeds aidvos rovrov, who darkens the minds of the 
unbelieving (2 Cor. iv. 4), but he regarded the moral warfare of 
the Christian as directed only against the flesh, which was ever 
striving against the spirit, not against the spiritual powers of 
evil; even the Epistle to the Colossians recognizes no warfare of 
this kind, but according to it, on the contrary, the hostile powers 
of the invisible world were conquered by the death of Christ 
upon the cross, stripped of their armour, and led away in 
triumph. On the other hand, in the writings of John, together 
with the higher significance given to Christ, his adversary also, 
the devil, is exalted into the most distinct concretion of a per- 
sonal principle of evil, of godlessness, and of opposition to 
Christ; and not only the immediate work of Christ himself, 
but this work as carried on by the community, is represented as 
a warfare between the devil and his children (réxva rot SiafsoAov) 
on the one side, and Christ and his children on the other (1 John 
iii. 8—10, 11.13; John xvii. 15). Between this more developed 
conception and that of Paul, the view of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians occupies an intermediate place,’ another proof of the 
consistency of its position in the course of the development of 
dogma. 

Let us now, in conclusion, bring together the different expres- 
sions applied in this Epistle to the community, which is of such 
central importance in it, some of which have already been 
noticed. It is, according to ii. 20—22, the house, the temple of 
God, which has for its foundation the Apostles and (Christian) 
Prophets, with Christ as the corner-stone which holds it together, 
and it is built up by the harmonious putting together of the dif- 
ferent stones of the building, namely, the Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. It is, further, the body, which is filled and penetrated 

1 Cf. Késtlin, ut supra, p. 75. 
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by Christ as its soul (or by the spirit), which depends on Christ . 
as its head, and which, lastly, completes and fills up in its turn 
him who is its head. We find all these three applications of the 
figure in the two passages which refer to it. 

In 1. 22 f. the community, as the odpa Xpiorov, is entirely 
filled with him, inasmuch as he is ra rdvra év race rAnpovpevos ; 
it is dependent on him, since he is the xepadAy trp rdvra tH 
éexxAnoig; and it ministers again to the complete filling up of 
its head, is his xAjpwya. Similarly, according to iv. 12—16, it 
not only grows out of him as its head (é£ avrov, ver. 16), so that 
it owes its life and growth to him, but also grows again into him 
(cis avrév, ver. 15); as its building itself up is grounded in Christ, 
so it ministers again by its development to the full maturity of 
manhood, to the filling up of Christ (ver. 13), to the full realiza- 
tion and setting forth of the higher life which has appeared in 
principle in Christ. More especially its growth out of him is 
brought about by the instruments which the exalted one has 
given to it—apostles, prophets, evangelists, shepherds, and 
teachers (vers. 11 and 12). Whether these objective instru- 
ments of the community are also meant by the words of ver. 16, 
bia rdons apijs ris értxopnyias, is doubtful; a comparison of Col. 
li. 19, which passage is evidently present here to the author’s 
mind, would favour that view, for there, at all events, the subject 
under discussion is the counection of the body with the head, 
upon which the Christian life of every member is absolutely 
dependent; but in this passage from the Ephesians (in spite of 
the words ¢£ ov which precede it), the main subject of discussion 
appears to be the relation of the individual members of the com- 
munity to each other, and the mutual association and assistance 
of all the individuals in proportion to the strength of each.’ We 
have here again the dogmatic relation of Christians to Christ, 
which lay ready to the author’s hand in the Colossians, inter- 
woven with the ethical and social relation of Christians to one 
another, as was done in the peculiar turn which was given in 


1 Cf. Honig, ut supra, p. 85. 
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this Epistle to the doctrine of reconciliation, as we have already 
seen. The community in its relation to Christ is further com- 
pared to a bride and a wife; according to this, it 1s not, as in 
the former figure, in organic dependence upon him, which is not 
a voluntary relation, but in that free relation of dependence 
which results from personal love, and which reposes on mutual 
bonds of union, and on the mutual supplementing of independent 
existences. This figure of marriage, therefore, implies a higher 
and more independent significance given to the community, 
which was already involved in the idea of the rAnpopa Xpic rot. 
It is true that this figure of husband and wife is fused again into 
that of the head and the body (vers. 23, 283—30); but the latter 
was also, in the former passage, fused again into the figure of the 
building of a house (iv. 12, otxodop) rod owparos), Which is quite 
intelligible when the fleeting character of such comparisons is 
considered. As the leading characteristics of the community, its 
purity and its unity are mentioned. The former is referred to 
the purification by the washing of water in the word (see above), 
ie. to baptism and the sacrificial death of Christ, and is there- 
fore conceived altogether as an objective characteristic, grounded 
in the very nature of the Church, not in any sense a subjective 
ideal for individuals. Its unity also rests on purely objective 
grounds—it has one Lord, one faith (the universal conviction of 
faith, grounded on the apostles and Christian prophets, cf. 
ii. 20), and one baptism, and it follows from the unity of God 
that there can only be one united Church (iv. 4—6). But this 
objective unity which exists in principle, demands also a corre- 
sponding subjective behaviour on the part of its individual 
members—they only walk in a manner worthy of their calling, 
when they strive by humble and gentle tractability in their 
behaviour to each other to preserve the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace. This is to be done by dAyOevev év dydry, the 
opposite of every kind of unloving, proud exclusiveness (ver. 15). 
The ideal object, for the attainment of which all should strive, 
is, that the unity which exists in principle should also be pro- 
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duced in actuality, namely, in the “unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God” (ver. 13)—i.e. the harmonizing 
of all the opposing views of parties into the universal Church. 
And the consciousness that the world belonged to this Church 
is expressed in the saying, that now, in the historical process of 
the formation of the community out of Jews and Gentiles, the 
counsel of eternity is unveiled, and the manifold wisdom of 
God is displayed to the powers and principalities in heaven 
(iii. 10,11). To this Church is directed the gaze of the spiritual 
world; in it is realized the counsel of God before the world 
began ; by means of it, and out of it, all things attain to their 
final destination, namely, to be comprehended in Christ, their 
head. The idea of the universal Church, the end and aim of 
that age of nascent Catholicism, could not be more vigorously 
expressed. 


VOL. IL 0) 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE PAULINISM OF THE CHURCH IN ITS 
STRUGGLE WITH HERETICAL GNOSTICISM. 


(THE PASTORAL EPISTLES AND THE EPISTLES OF IGNATI US.) 


As, half a century earlier, the rights of Paul’s Gentile converts 
had been established, more by the power of ‘actual circumstances 
than by any dogmatic arguments, so now again the union of 
parties, to form the universal Church which was so earnestly 
longed for by the author of the Epistle to the Ephesians, came 
about quite spontaneously, under pressure of the circumstances 
of the time. As a one-sided fantastic speculation, exchanging 
the firm ground of history for the imaginary world of mytho- 
logical eons, began more and more to endanger the foundations 
of historical Christianity, all the more prudent elements of the 
latter were naturally compelled, in the interest of self-preserva- 
tion, to unite against the common foe. Consequently, from the 
time when the Gnostics came forward more decidedly, we find 
the old opposition between Paulinism and Jewish Christianity 
retiring more and more into the background, behind a new 
opposition between heresy and the Church ; and this took place 
without any particular concession or compact being required, 
simply according to the old rule, that old party divisions dis- 
appear when a new and more dangerous common foe appears 
upon the field. It is quite possible that the new adversary may 
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have some kindred views and points of contact with the oppo- 
nents who have been contending with each other; in that case, 
there will also be traces of the old opposition in the new one; 
but nevertheless it has become a new opposition, for that which 
was before the main object of contest, is now reduced to a matter 
of secondary importance, to a moment. And so it happened here. 
Gnosticism, which really grew out of Jewish Christianity, had at 
the beginning a very decidedly Jewish colouring, which did not 
until a later period (and even then not in all the schools of 
Gnosticism) give place to a decided anti-Judaism. We therefore 
find that in the Pauline Epistles written against the false teach- 
ing of the Gnostics (in the Epistle to the Colossians, the Pastoral 
Fpistles, and those of Ignatius), Judaism is constantly attacked 
together with Gnosticism ; not as if these had been at any time 
two distinct classes of opponents, or as if these Judaizers had 
been like those of the older Pauline controversy ; but they were 
in every instance Gnostic Judaizers and Judaizing Gnostics, and 
the controversy usually brings these two sides into immediate 
connection.! 

The less, however, the Judaism of this date resembled that of 
Paul’s time, and the more decidedly it separated itself as Gnostic 
heresy from the Jewish Christianity of the Church, the more 
easy was it for a Paulinism which followed the Church and was 
directed against this Gnostic Judaism, to feel itself essentially at 
one, in dogma and system, with the Jewish Christianity of the 
Church.2. This indicates the general standpoint of the latest 

1 Hilgenfeld’s ingenious attempt to distinguish between the Gnostics and the Juda- 
izers, as two different sets of opponents, in these three phases of the Pauline contro- 


versy against Gnosticism, has not been successful in any one of the three positions. 


* The second Epistle of Peter presents an exact parallel to this, regarded from the 
other side: the Jewish-Christian author of it (about the time when the pseudo- 
Ignatian Epistles were written) is opposing a Gnostic sect which indeed had sprung 
out of Paulinism (iii. 16), but which must be carefully distinguished from the true 
Paulinism, namely, that of the Church; this Jewish Christian, who is devoted to the 
Church considers himself as distinctly in harmony with this Church Paulinism (as he 
expressly testifies, iii. 15), but he combats Gnostic Paulinism as a fundamental error. 
This very apposite parallel may be considered as a further proof of the correctness of 
the above view. 


Oo 2 
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Pauline literature; in it also we still find the contest against 
Judaism, but no longer as the contest of a Pauline party against 
the Jewish-Christian one, but as a contest of the universal 
Church against a heresy. 


THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 


The standpoint of these Epistles has been described by saying 
that they are the abjuration of the Gnostic heresy by Paulinism, 
by which it desired to make its peace with the Church; but this 
is wrong in two respects. In the first place, the Gnosticism 
against which these Epistles are directed, is in no sense Pauline, 
not even as to its origin, but, on the contrary, both in origin and 
character decidedly Judaistic; consequently there could be no 
occasion for Paulinism to renounce views which were throughout 
so entirely alien to it. Secondly, however, there was no need 
for Paulinism to make its peace with the rest of the Church by 
any renunciation of the kind; but, by the very fact of its oppos- 
ing extreme heretical views, it felt itself essentially at one with 
that Jewish Christianity which separated itself from the heretical 
party and became the party of the Church. Catholicity was in 
fact involved in the coalition of the efforts of both sides: it 
formed itself out of both these sides, in consequence of the 
change of front of those who had hitherto opposed each other. 

The false teachers combated in these Epistles are Judaistic 
Gnostics, and therefore essentially belong to the same class as 
those of the Epistle to the Colossians; but they go beyond these 
by the further development of their heretical speculations. If 
the former concerned themselves with the world of angels and 
spirits, among whom they believed the fulness of the divine life 
to be distributed, the world of spirits was now discussed mytho- 
logically and genealogically (Tit. 11. 9; 1 Tim. 1. 4), Le. they 
were represented as acting and suffering subjects of a super- 
natural history, and their relation to one another was imagined 
to be that of descent by sexual generation. But when people 
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had once started on this free handling of the supersensuous 
world, they no longer restricted themselves to the traditional 
angelic and spiritual powers, but added personified ideas to 
these imaginary products of their own speculation, by which an 
endless extension of genealogies (yeveaAoyiat adrépavrot, 1 Tim. 
i. 4) was rendered possible, as these abstractions could be 
multiplied at pleasure. In this way the world of eons peculiar 
to the Gnostics was produced from the earlier world of angels 
and spirits. It is quite possible that the Gnostics had already 
given this name to the fabulous creations of their mythologies 
and genealogies, for in 1 Tim. xvii, BactActs tov aidvwy may very 
well be understood in the sense that the true idea of the nature 
of zons (the ages of the world, subjected to the divine rule) 
is intended to be opposed to the heterodox notion. Still, this 
cannot be affirmed with any certainty, nor is the fact material ; 
for in any case these false teachers must be sought among those 
Gnostics who were the forerunners of the more developed Valen- 
tinian Gnosticism, concerning whom recent inquiries have shown 
that they arose from Jewish Christianity (whether that of Pales- 
tine or of Babylon is uncertain), with a strong infusion of Syro- 
Chaldaic elements; that their speculations were carried on at 
first mainly in the realm of Old Testament history and Rabbi- 
nical tradition (cf. ‘Iov8acxot pio., Tit. i. 14); and that the more 
ample filling up of the supersensuous world with sons took 
place gradually by the addition of a world of personified pheno- 
mena to the original cosmological forms (angels, star-spirits, and 
the like), which latter were then gradually supplanted by the 
former.! We cannot, on the other hand, suppose that their doc- 
trines were those of the more developed system of Valentine or 
Marcion, because these either set aside entirely the Mosaic law, 


1 Compare on this point Lipsius, “Der Gnosticismus,” extracted from Erach and 
Gruber's Allg. Encykl. pp. 115—135 (the example of the pseudo-Simonian system, 
p. 123, is especially interesting). See also in the same work, p. 141, the note on the 
false teachers of the Pastoral Epistles, “‘a development of the same Essene Jewish 
Christianity as that of the false teachers of the Colossians, which had already advanced 
to decided Gnosticism.” 
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or treated it only polemically, as Marcion the Antinomian did; 
and in neither case could they possibly wish to pass as teachers 
of the law, which is said in 1 Tim. i. 7 of the false teachers ; 
besides, it is said that they were Jewish Christians (Tit. i. 10, 
ef. xiv. and iii. 9, pdxae vdpuxor). Moreover, a prominent feature 
of that later Gnosticism was the Docetist Christology, which 
would therefore undoubtedly have been combated in the Pastoral 
Epistles, if they had already had that latest system before them, 
as decidedly as in the pseudo-Ignatian Epistles. Instead of this, 
we find the earlier Pastoral Epistles quite innocent of any con- 
troversy of the kind (compare what is said below on Tit. i. 13), 
and it is only in the last of them, the first Epistle of Timothy, 
that we have what is certainly a possible trace of controversy 
against Docetism—in 1 Tim. ii. 5. All these considerations 
together lead us to the conclusion that we must seek the false 
teachers of these Epistles in the forerunners of Valentinian 
Gnosticism (perhaps in the sect of the Ophites, with its exten- 
sive branches and many forms), at any rate in the first three 
or four decades of the second century.! The practical character- 
istic of the false teachers is an asceticism like that which, as we 
have seen, was adopted by the Colossian false teachers, but with 
a more decided dualistic background. With the Colossians, 
asceticism was a means of redeeming themselves from the 


1 This enables us to fix the date of the composition of these Rpistles. The other 
references contained in them to Church matters, as, for instance, the constitution, the 
discipline of the Church, divine worship, the condition of the “widows” of the 
Church, agree with the date assigned; also the citation of Luke’s Gospel as ypagn I., 
v.18. All this may be assumed here as well known; I have collected it in a brief 
form in the introduction to the Pastoral Letters in the “Protestantenbibel.” What is 
less well known than these general observations is, that these three Epistles were com- 
posed in the following order, viz, 2 Timothy, Titas, 1 Timothy. I have given in the 
same work the grounds of this conclusion, which are the relations to the false teachers, 
the development of circumstances which have a bearing on their composition, certain 
shades of dogmatic opinion, and lastly, two dates connected with Church history—the 
persecution of Trajan, under the influence of which 2 Tim. was written, and the reign 
of Hadrian, who befriended and protected the Christians (cf. Eusebii Hist. Ec. IV. 
8, 9), to which 1 Tim. ii. 2 refers. Lastly, I have there shown that it is very probable 
that 2 Tim. iv. 9—21 may be a genuine Pauline fragment, dating from the commence- 
ment of his imprisonment at Cwsarea. 
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spiritual powers of evil, to whose dominion men were supposed 
to be subject by reason of their material body, especially as un- 
circumcised. But that matter in itself is evil, because not the 
creation of the good God, but of a power opposed to God (the 
Snprotpyos, for instance), was not necessarily involved in that 
Opinion, and was probably far from the mind of those false 
teachers ; but it certainly seems to have been the basis of the 
asceticism of the false teachers of this Epistle, as we may con- 
clude with the highest probability from the antithesis of 1 Tim. 
lv. 4, mav xricpa Oeod xaAdv, compared with Tit. i115. With 
their dualistic view of material life was also connected their 
prohibition of marriage (ib. ver. 3), for they considered that the 
intercourse of the sexes extended material life, and therefore 
the realm of opposition to God. In this respect also they went 
beyond the Colossian false teachers; it may be that they desired 
to apply the prohibition in Col. ii 21, pnde Ofyys, to sexual con- 
tact; at least this is not impossible. Their denial of the resur- 
rection, and their changing its meaning into an already present 
and therefore spiritual renovation of life, may likewise have been 
connected with a dualistic view of material life (2 Tim. ii. 18). 
If these ascetics are accused, among other vices, of incontinence, 
love of pleasure, and love of greed, we must remember that the 
picture of morals in 2 Tim. iii: 1—7 is but a rough sketch ; and 
according to ver. 2, érovra: of dvOpwro, seems to refer rather to 
the spirit of the age in general, than to a particular sect. The 
love of gain is certainly attributed to them in Tit. i. 11 also, and 
in 1 Tim. vi. 6. 

The way in which the contest is carried on with the false 
teachers is very different here from what it was in the Epistle 
to the Colossians. They are not refuted by reasons drawn from 
their own deepened Christian consciousness, from the nature of 
redemption, and of the Redeemer; the true knowledge is not 
opposed to their false knowledge. The Epistles before us no 
longer concern themselves with anything of this kind. But to 
the heretical doctrines they simply oppose the doctrines of the 
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Church, as being alone “sound,” alone “ consistent with piety,” 
as the tradition handed down by the organized Church “as the 
basis and the fortress of the truth,” and as having already 
become a “law of faith,” a “doctrine of faith,’ on which alone 
a sound morality could be established, while the false teachers 
must necessarily have a bad conscience. This indicates the 
fundamental character of these Epistles—it is precisely that of 
nascent Catholicism, which revolved about the two poles of the 
tradition of the Church and practical piety. It is self-evident 
that the material doctrines, which indeed rest entirely on a 
Pauline foundation, are thus, nevertheless, modified in some not 
unimportant respects 

Christianity is described in 1 Tim. vi. 1, i. 10, as “the doc- 
trine ;” and the Christianity of the Church, in contradistinction 
to heresy, is “sound doctrine,” “the sound words of Christ,” 
“the doctrine consistent with piety” (i.e. in harmony with the 
common consciousness of the Church), ibid. and vi. 3, 2.1 13, 
and many other passages. The common consciousness of the 
Church has already become so strong, that it has become a rule 
binding on the faith of individuals, a law of faith. Thus in 
1. i. 5, we must not understand zapayyeAca to mean a moral com- 
mand, for this would not have love as its end (réAos), but as its 
content, and besides it could not be directly opposed to the 
theoretic ravings of the false teachers; it must therefore, like 
évroX: (vi. 14), mean the rule of faith,—they are to be kept pure, 
undefiled by false doctrine, and maintain themselves in love, 
which is the end of this wapayyeAéa, in opposition to heresy, 
which tends to anger and strife (i. 4, vi. 4). Thus faith itself 
has acquired the objective significance that it is essentially the 
true faith of the Church—nay, precisely the true content of faith, 
the Church’s doctrine of faith. Thus in 1.1. 4 we have olxovopiéa 
Qcod 4 év mwiores = God's institution of salvation which is con- 
tained in faith, where faith is evidently not subjective faith, but 
the objective truth of faith (fides que creditur). Similarly in 


li. 7, dedauxados eOvav év miore Kai dAnOecg, where riotis kai dAnOela 
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are to be taken simply as éy &a Svoty = the truth of faith; further, 
in ill. 9, puotiprov THs wiotews = the Christian doctrine of faith, 
which as regards those without, the world, is hidden, a secret ; 
Iv. 6, Adyous THs wicrews Kai THs KaAjs Sidacxadrias, comp. with i. 7; 
thus iors is equivalent to the right faith; iv. 1, arogrijoovrai 
tives THS wiotews: and vi. 10, drerdAavjOnoav dads THs riotews : 
21, repi rH riotw éordxnoav: also 1. 19, éxwv riorw.... wept rv 
wiorw évavryynoav. But now in proportion as the objectivity of 
the doctrine of faith, as opposed to heresy, is emphasized, the 
organization of the society which holds and represents it comes 
naturally into the foreground. 

The Church is the pillar and ground of the truth (1. 11. 15), 
the sure foundation of God (2. 1.19). It is also the place where 
alone the truth is to be found, the base on which alone the truth 
ig maintained in its integrity, on which therefore every Christian 
who wishes to partake of Christian truth must take his stand. 
Paul had, in 1 Cor. iii. 11, declared that Jesus Christ was the 
one and only immovable foundation; the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, with its Church tendencies, had (ii. 20) enlarged this, say- 
ing that the Apostles and Christian prophets, with Christ as the 
corner-stone, together form the foundation; but now the Church 
alone is boldly installed in this position of supremacy. Is it 
possible to avoid seeing here the course of development from 
Paulinism to Catholicism? And in addition to firmness in 
guarding the faith, purity is also a note and a requirement of 
the Church; it bears the inscription—*“ The Lord knoweth his 
own!” and “Let him depart from unrighteousness, who nameth 
the name of Christ!” Because it is a community of those whom 
God recognizes as his own, therefore must every one who belongs 
to it, who acknowledges the name of Christ, abstain from un- 
righteousness ; only in this way can he be “a vessel unto 
honour,” of precious material and destined to an honourable 
use; yet even the unworthy members are not to be summarily 
excluded, but are to be borne with, as in our houses also we have, 
beside the gold and silver vessels, vessels of wood and earthen- 
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‘ 
ware—beside those for honourable use, those for uses that are 
not honourable; and as the latter are indispensable in the house, 
so are the unworthy unavoidable in the community, which fact 
does not of course prevent each individual from taking pains to 
be a vessel to honour, by separating himself from things and 
persons that are impure. Thus we see that the question of the 
discipline of the Church has already become an object of con- 
sideration. 

Inasmuch as the Church is the bearer of the unchangeable 
truth and the representative of moral purity, she requires in 
both respects instruments, which, by virtue of their office, have 
to watch over order in the Church; we therefore see the practi- 
cal constitution of the Church developing itself more definitely, 
hand in hand with the dogmatic idea of the Church. A certain 
progress may be observed in this respect even within the com- 
pass of the Epistles before us. In the earliest of these, the 
second Epistle to Timothy, we find no trace as yet of a real 
notion of offices. Timothy—and in him every president of a 
community — is exhorted to approve himself to God as an 
efficient and blameless workman (ii. 15), loyally to perform his 
service to the community, to do the work of an Evangelist, with 
temperance and patience under suffering, to preach the word 
without intermission, to punish, to exhort, and to teach (iv. 5, 2) ; 
above all, to oppose with earnestness, but also with patience and 
mildness, the unruly who by false doctrine introduce strife into 
the community (ii. 14, 25). At the same time he is reminded 
to stir up anew the gift of God which is in him by laying on of 
hands (i. 6), because God has given us not the spirit of fear, but 
of power, and love, and of self-control (ver. 7); he is to be strong 
in the favour of God, that is in Christ (ii 1), to hold Jesus 
Christ in remembrance (ver. 8); the Lord will give him insight 
in all things (ver. 7). He is also repeatedly reminded in his 
own person to hold fast by the pattern of sound words which he 
had heard from the Apostle (i. 13), to keep to that which he had 
learnt and with which he was entrusted, mindful of him from 
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whom he had learnt it (iii. 14), to avoid youthful lusts, and to 
seek after righteousness, faith, love, peace, with all who call upon 
the Lord with pure hearts (ii 22). In all this we find nothing 
of the later notion of offices in the Church; his whole work is 
made to depend, not on his position, but on his personal worthi- 
ness; and although mention is made (i. 6) of a certain gift of 
favour imparted by the laying on of hands, by which the 
bestowal of a particular office is very probably meant, yet this 
gift itself requires first of all to be “stirred up” morally by the 
spirit of power, and love, and self-control, and its recipient ever 
needs to become stronger in this favour and richer in insight 
(ii. 1, 7), which is very far removed from the later conceptions 
of the exalted condition of a bishop. In the Epistle to Titus 
there is as yet no difference to be observed between the presby- 
ters and the bishop, for in 1 5 there is mention of appointing 
elders in every city (not one elder in each city, but several, 
cf. rpeoBurepou, Acts xx. 17; and éricxora, Phil. L 1; and rpoic- 
rapevot, 1 Thess. v. 12); afterwards, however, in ver. 7, the 
enumeration of the qualities necessary for the spiritual office is 
connected with the notion of the érioxoros, which the close con- 
nection of this with the preceding verse (yap) only allows us to 
understand as a synonym for the zpeaBirepo in ver. 5 (to whom 
the qualifications enumerated in ver. 7 evidently refer). We 
find the same use of the two terms as synonymous in Acts 
xx. 17, rpeaBurépous tis éxxAnoias, and 28, tuas 7d rvedpa Td ayrov 
Beto émeoxorovs. In the first Epistle to Timothy also, the differ- 
ence between bishops and presbyters does not appear to be any 
fixed difference of offices, for of offices in the Church only two 
are mentioned, that of the éricxoros and that of the dsdxovos, 
chap. iii.; the xpecBvrepor who are mentioned later (v. 17) are 
evidently to be included in the same category with the érivxoros. 
Nevertheless, an actual precedence of the bishop over the other 
members of the college of presbyters, though at first only as 
primus inter pares, appears to have begun ; and it was probably 
a main object of the Epistle before us to confirm the higher posi- 
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tion of the bishop by assigning to him in the person of Timothy 
various pre-eminent official duties, in distinction even from the 
presbyters. The latter have already gathered themselves into a 
regular College, the “ Presbytery” (iv. 14). From this College 
the bishop (for Timothy can be no other) receives his ordination 
by means of laying on of hands and prayer, and with it the 
peculiar endowment of his office (ydpupea, 6 €00n cor Sea 
mpopyteias pera emcOerews TOV yetpwv TOU tperBuTnpioy, ibid.). That 
which in the time of Paul was left to the free disposal of the 
spirit, who gave to one the gift of xvBepyvnors, to another that 
of d:axovia, distributing to each one his own, as he (the spirit) 
would (1 Cor. xii. 11), is now conditioned by the Church’s act 
of consecration. To the bishop belongs the supervision of the 
doctrine, the management of funds, and the discipline of the 
Church. The first is especially important, because it preserves 
the integrity of the Church against heresy ; therefore among all 
the exhortations of this Pastoral Epistle, tva rapayyeiAys riot py 
érepodiSackaAeciy (i 3) comes first. He is himself, however, to be 
apt to teach (iii. 2), a pattern of the faithful in the word (iv. 12), 
to apply himself to reading (the Scriptures, 1.e. in the assemblies 
of the community), to exhortation and teaching (iv. 13), to take 
heed to himself and to his doctrine (whether his own or that of 
others, for the presbyters also shared the ministry of the word 
and the doctrine, v. 17)—iv. 16. The bishop has also to super- 
vise the management of funds, for he has to take care that capable 
presbyters, especially those who are at the same time teachers 
in the community, shall have a double gift of honour out of the. 
common property. The women who aspire to the honourable 
position of the “widows” provided for by the community, are 
likewise the charge of the bishop (v. 3, 9, 11); he has to take 
into consideration both the needs (ver. 4) and the moral worthi- 
ness (ver. 5) of the candidates, and to take care that only the 
aged and approved women, who have deserved well of the com- 
munity, are admitted to this honourable position ; younger per- 
sons, on the other hand, in whose case there is no guarantee 
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that they will keep the vow of celibacy connected with it, he is 
to reject, and recommend to the family life that is more suitable 
for them (vers. 9—14). The discipline of the Church also 
belongs especially to the bishop; he is to take care not too 
hastily or readily to restore to peace with the community by the 
laying on of his hands those who have fallen, lest he become 
a partaker of the sins of others (by ‘making light of repentance) 
(v. 22). The bishop is to exercise the discipline of the Church 
even over the presbyters, to hear complaints against them which 
are publicly made, openly to rebuke before the community those 
who have erred (doubtless in their official work as presbyters), 
as a warning to others (ver. 19 f.). Thus our author evidently 
endeavours to establish the primacy of the bishops as against 
the presbyters. | 

It was necessary to enter as we have done into these Church 
matters, because they mainly give the Epistles before us (espe- 
cially the first to Timothy) their peculiar impress, inasmuch as 
they show how, when in danger of heresy, the consciousness of 
the Church and Church organization grew strong on the lines 
indicated by Paul. As far as the main dogmas are concerned, 
we find but few traces of the contest with Gnosticism, and those 
chiefly in reference to the doctrines regarding God. For the 
rest, they are the main traditional doctrines of Paulinism, modi- 
fied by the tendency of the age towards practical piety. 

In the doctrine regarding God, his unity is repeatedly empha- 
sized (ydvos Beds, 1.117; cfs Oeds, 11.5; 6 povos Svvdarys, Vi. 15); 
his absoluteness, and that in the sense of unlimited possession of 
life (Beds (Gv, 1. ili. 15, iv. 10; 6 podvos éxwv aOavaciay, vi. 16; 
6 (woyovav ra mdvra, Vi. 13), of eternity and imperishability 
(4pOapros, BartAe’s tov ailwvwy, i 17), invisibility and inaccessi- 
bility (déparos, ibid.; dws oixav dmpdctrov, ov efdev ovdels dvOpwrwv, 
ovde iddv Svvarac, Vi. 16); as the only power and dominion over 
all (6 povos Suvdorns, V1. 15; BactAeds tov BactArcvdvtwy, kai Kiptos 
TOV KuUplevdvTwY, @ TL) Kat Kparos aldviov, ibid.), and as blessed- 
ness (saxdpios, i. 11, vi. 15). Among moral qualities, his truth- 
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fulness is prominently mentioned (ayevdys, Tit. 1.2; 2 Tim. 11. 13), 
and especially his favour, his love of men, his goodness and 
mercy (xdpis, piAavOpwria, xpnororns, €Aeos, Tit. i. 11, 11. 4 f—in 
the superscription of the Epistles, ydpis, €Acos, eipjvy dd Geod) ; 
God is also repeatedly described as carjp (1.1.1, 1. 3, 2.1. 9; 
Tit. ii. 10, iii. 4); and the universality of his willingness to show 
favour is expressly asserted (1. ii 4). In all these expressions 
we may see a more or less direct opposition to the doctrine of 
the Gnostics regarding God, which by its mythology represented 
the Godhead as finite and sensuous, and notably limited the 
Divine favour in a dualistic sense, by its distinction between 
Gnostic (spiritual) and non-Gnostic (fleshly) Christians. 

This favour of God was given to us in Christ Jesus before the 
beginning of the world, but was revealed by the historical 
“ appearing of Jesus Christ,” which is therefore described as the 
“ manifestation of the favour, the goodness and the love of God 
towards men” (2 Tim. i. 9,10; Tit. i. 11, ii. 4). If this favour 
of the eternal counsel was Sofeica ev Xpiorg ‘Incod zpd xpovev 
aiwviwy, then Christ Jesus is the original and therefore the pre- 
existent channel of it, just as in Eph.1. 4 he is represented as 
the channel of the election of the community and its appre- 
hensible embodiment, Similarly in 1. iil 16, és éefavepwOn ev 
capxi, the pre-existence of Christ is presupposed; for “to be 
manifested in the flesh” can only apply to a subject who has 
previously had his existence as something that is as yet con- 
cealed, not in the flesh, but in the realm of supersensuous 
heavenly life. But when, in Tit. 11. 13, Jesus Christ is expressly 
called “our great God and Saviour,” this goes beyond all the 
previous Christology of Paul. The words in this passage, 
éripdvera tas Sdfys tov peyddov Beod Kat awripos ypov ‘Iyncod 
Xpirrot, are almost certainly to be understood as predicates of 
Christ; this is grammatically the most obvious construction, 
because the article ro%, not being repeated, connects the two 
genitives Ocod and awrijpos into a single attributive definition of 
the one subject Jesus Christ ; and besides, it is almost necessary 
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so to interpret it, because émupdvea is never applied to God, but 
constantly to Christ: again, the addition of the word peydAov is 
not only no obstacle to this interpretation, but rather supports 
it; for this would be evidently an unmeaning and superfluous 
epithet if applied to God, whereas connected with the other 
predicates for the glorification of Christ it is very appropriate. 
The absence of any instancé elsewhere of such a designation of- 
Christ (Oeds as an adjectival predicate joined with Jesus Christ) 
must be allowed with regard to the literature of the New Testa- 
ment, but not with regard to the other Christian literature of the 
same period. This passage of the Epistle to Titus certainly 
forms a striking contrast to 1 Tim. i. 5, where Christ is 
expressly and plainly called dy@pwros. It is probable that this 
latter passage was directed against Gnostic Docetism (as the 
foregoing verse was against Gnostic particularism). We have in 
this case the same change of Christological interest in these two 
Epistles as we find in the Epistles of Ignatius, and for the same 
reason. 

The érddvea of Christ is sometimes his still future rapovcia 
(Tit. ii, 13 and 1. vi. 14, 2. iv. 1, 8), sometimes the historical 
coming of Jesus, in whom the eternal favour of God, and its 
eternal channel, the pre-existent Christ Jesus, was made mani- 
fest (2 Tim. i. 10). The word was also current among the Gnos- 
tics, and that in the second sense, while it appears to have been 
principally used by the Church (cf. 2 Thess. ii. 8) in the first 
sense. In the Epistle to Titus, érepdvy is twice (il. 11, érepavy 
} xdpis tot Oeod  cwrijptos macw dvOpwros: and ill. 4, dre 9 
xpystorns Kat % ptrAavOpwria érepdvy Tov cwrhpos ypov Geod) 
applied to the historical appearing of Christianity. The notion 
certainly belongs more to John’s sphere of thought than to that 
of Paul; as do the expressions by which the work of Christ 1s 
described in 2 Tim. i. 10, xarapyjoavros pév tov Odvarov, pwrti- 
gavros S€ (wiv kat dpOapciav Sia tod edayyeAiov, i.e. he destroyed 
death and brought life and immortality to light, by imparting to 
the world through his preaching, by means of his word of self- 
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revelation, the higher life which was concealed in himself—a 
connection of {wi and ¢as which strongly reminds us of John 
1.4. The following passages, on the other hand, sound quite 
Pauline,—1 Tim. i. 6, 6 Sots éauréy dvriAutpov trip mdvTwv: and 
Tit. 11. 14, ds ESwxev €avrov trip quar, iva Avtpwontat ypas: but the 
addition dé rdons dvopias betrays an un-Pauline sense which is 
given to the idea of redemption, inasmuch as according to Paul 
the redeeming death of Christ released us from the law itself, 
its curse and its bondage, but here, on the contrary, its object is 
said to be redemption from Jatlessness, from the lawless, sinful 
life of the Gentiles. The second clause, which expresses the 
purpose, points to the same thing—xai (iva) xaOapioy éavt@ Aadv 
mepiovctov, (ndwriv Kadwv épywy. This xaOapifev is not to be 
understood to refer, as it does in the Epistle to the Hebrews, to 
the cancelling of guilt, but in this connection it refers to moral 
renovation, by which the capacity and will to be active in good 
works is produced, these being the chief characteristics of a 
people who are the peculiar possession of God. By Paul, this 
morally renovating effect was only connected with the redeem- 
ing death of Christ in a secondary and derivative way, while the 
relivious point of view, of reconciliation with God, took the first 
place. 

The same relation of these two points of view occurs again 
in the appropriation of salvation, which moreover is far more 
decidedly than with Paul connected with baptism. This is, 
according to Tit. iii. 5, the means by which God has rescued us, 
and it is described as Notrpoy wadtyyeverias Kat dvaxivdcews mver- 
patos ayiov. This is a combination of two metaphors, and two 
modes of viewing the matter—the “bath” would suggest the 
cleansing effect of baptism for the forgiveness of sins, instead of 
which the effect of the “new birth” is connected with the “bath,” 
with which it does not exactly correspond; and this is more fully 
explained (xai epexegetical) as “renewing of the holy spirit,” ie. 
by the holy spirit, which indeed accords with the train of ideas 
both of Paul and John, but has no direct parallel in the expres- 
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sions of either (raAcyyeveria is only found in Matt. xix. 28, 
where it is applied to the renovation of the world at the second 
coming of Christ, and dvaxatvwors in Rom. xii. 2, used passively 
of the renewal of the vots, whilst here it has really an active 
sense = the renewing effect of the holy spirit). It is therefore 
characteristic that, according to ver. 7, justification by the favour 
of God, and the hoped-for inheritance of eternal life, are said to 
be the purposed consequence of the abundant pouring out of the 
spirit (and—according to ver. 5, we must add—renewal of the 
spirit). According to Paul, on the contrary (cf. Gal. iv. 6), the 
imparting of the spirit is a consequence of the presupposed son- 
ship, in which justification and the heritage of eternal life are 
put together, so that these two latter are not conditioned by the 
renewing work of the spirit, but, on the contrary, precede and 
condition it. 

Faith appears comparatively seldom as the means of the sub- 
jective appropriation of salvation (it does so in 1 Tim. i. 16 and 
2 Tim. ni. 15; on the other hand, it is remarkable that it does 
not in Tit. iii. 5, where the opposition of the épya rijs Sixatootvns 
seems absolutely to require it in order to make it a genuine 
Pauline thought). IZiorcs is found much more frequently, either 
in the objective sense of the right belief, or of the right doctrine 
of faith, regarding which we have already gone into some detail, 
or in the sense of one Christian duty among others, especially 
that of love (cf. 1. 1.14, pera riorews wai dydrys ris év Xpwro 
‘Tnood: 1.15, day peivwow ev wiore Kai dydry Kal dyuopm pera 
owpportvys : lv. 12, év Ady, év dvaorpopy, ev dydry, év wiore, ev 
ayveia: VL 11, Siwre Stxatocivyny, etoéBaav, rictiv, dydrnv, tropovyy, 
mpadtnta: 2.1. 13, mw. cat dy.: IL 22, Siwxe Stxatortvyy, riot, 
dydrnv, epyvnv: ii. 10, rapyxoAovOnxds pov TH SiSacKxarig, ry 
aywyy, TH mpc, Ty Tiere, TH paxpoOvpla, TY dydry, TY Vropovy: 
Tit. iL 2, byscatvovras ry wiore, Ty dydry, Ty tropovy). In these 
combinations, faith is evidently not so much the fundamental 
religious attitude of man towards God and the root of the moral 
virtues, as a particular Christian virtue, which, as such, naturally 
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Tequires to be supplemented by others; and this is something 
essentially different from the Pauline formula, riots 8¢ aydans 
évepyounevn. Faith thus externalized and deprived of its central 
religious significance, can of course no longer serve, like Pauline 
faith, as the fundamental idea of the Christian holy life. Its 
place is now taken in these Epistles by a peculiar expression, 
evoéBeca. This is, on the one hand, more general and indefinite 
than the Pauline zioris, as it is in no wise specifically Christian, 
but “piety” in general; on the other hand, however, it comprises 
in itself precisely the two moments with which our Epistles are 
mainly concerned—devotion to the Church, piety and loyalty to 
the awakened common consciousness of the Church, and the 
practical proof of it which consists in morality and good works. 
The first is clearly shown by Tit. 1. 1, ériyywous dAnOeias Tis Kar’ 
evoéBeay, and 1 Tim. vi. 3, ry war etoéBeav SSacxad/g, in both of 
which passages evoeBea, as the rule for the real truth and right 
doctrine, is evidently the common consciousness of the Church, 
the form of godliness recognized by the Church, in opposition to 
the false doctrine which creates anger and strife (1. vi. 4). Again, 
in 1. iit. 16, 7d rHs edoeBelas pvorpiov is the mysterious content 
of the faith of the Church, or of the truth, of which the Church 
is the ground and pillar (ver. 15). On the other hand, etvéBea 
is the practical piety of the blameless and active Christian life ; 
thus, 1. 1. 2, tva npipov Kat novxeov Biov Sidywpev ev wdoy eboeBeig 
kat geuvornte: lv. 7, yopvale ceavroév mpos edoeBaav: and 8, ¥ 
evocéBera. mpds mavra wheAcuds éott, In which passages it denotes 
the opposition of the simple piety of the Church to the refine- 
ment of heretical asceticism. In the same way in vi. 6 and 5, 
the piety which brings contentment is contrasted, as the true 
prize, with the piety of the false teachers, of which gain was the 
object. In vi 11 it is placed before faith, love, patience, and 
gentleness, evidently as the general idea of a rightly constituted 
(wherefore S:cacordvy is placed first of all) religious and moral 
regulation of life, which includes all these several virtues in 
itself. Finally, in 1. iii. 5, popdwors edoeBetas is contrasted with 
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its Svvayis, namely, the power to prove its existence by corre- 
sponding fruits of morality. 

The whole of the right Christian moral disposition, to which 
the favour that was manifested in Christ would educate men, is 
summed up in Tit. i. 12, negatively, as abandonment of ungod- 
liness and worldly lusts, and positively, as a sober, righteous, 
and pious life; the latter being Christian virtue in its three-fold 
relation—its religious relation to Gud and the Church, its social 
relation to our fellow-creatures, and its ascetic relation to our 
own personal life. With regard to the latter, the standpoint of 
our Epistle is far removed from the extreme of monkish asceti- 
cism, which it rather controverts, both directly and indirectly, as 
a heretical peculiarity (1. iv. 3—5, 11. 15, and v. 14 and 23; Tit. 
1.14 f.). On the other hand, the same Church that rejected the 
extreme views of a heretical asceticism, which desired to extend 
itself at the cost of the Church, is not itself quite free from this 
tendency of the times, as is proved by the prohibition of a second 
marriage to the officers of the Church (1. iii. 2, 12, v. 9), and the 
requirement of a vow of celibacy as a qualification for the honour- 
able position of the so-called “ widows.” Hence the meaning of 
the prudent saying in 1. iv. 8 is made plain—} cwparixy yupvacia 
mpos OALyov éoriy apeApos, 4 52 edoéBeaca mpds wavra: and upon the 
whole, the value of bodily asceticism is not denied, but only re- 
legated to its proper subordinate position as compared with the 
more important matter of the piety of the Church. An especially _ 
high value is placed in these Epistles on godly activity. It is, 
according to Tit. ii. 14, the very object of the work of redemption 
that God’s peculiar people should become (nAwnjy caddy épywv; it 
is repeatedly (iii. 8 and 14) insisted on that Christians should 
learn and apply themselves to the study of good works, in order 
that they may not be unfruitful; for such works are good and 
useful to men. Thus the significance and the necessity of good 
works are limited to the social and ethical sphere, where they 
are incontestable, and the serviceableness of such works in a 
religious point of view is left out of consideration—indeed, it is 
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expressly denied in Tit. ili. 5, ovx é€ epywv trav év Sixatootvy, wv 
éroijoapev Hpeis, GAAG KaTa Tov éavTOU EAcov Ecwoev HUGS (6 Geds). 
We have here, then, essentially the same compromise between 
the Pauline dogmatical view and the ethical and social estimate 
of good works, i.e. between the denial of their serviceableness 
for salvation and the affirmation of their moral necessity, which 
we have already found in the Epistle to the Ephesians (cf. 
ii, 8—10). The first Epistle to Timothy, however, goes far 
beyond this, in repeatedly ascribing to active work a religious 
significance, as a condition and cause of the salvation of men, 
which does not agree with the Pauline doctrine of justification 
by faith alone. According to 1. ii. 13, good deacons who have 
served well in the Church gain for themselves a good degree 
(Ba6usv) and much confidence in the faith, which can hardly 
mean anything else than a higher degree of blessedness, a step 
in heaven (to interpret this as a higher official position would 
presuppose a more complicated hierarchy than is conceivable at 
that period ; besides, this would require péAAova instead of caddy 
to express a “ better” office, for the deaconate was itself a good 
position; and lastly, the addition of the words, «at roAAjy rappn- 
giav év miore, 18 decidedly in favour of the interpretation that 
has been given). It is said, further, in vi. 18 f. of the rich, that 
by well-doing, and being rich in good works, they lay up for 
themselves a good foundation for the future (as a treasure), in 
. order to lay hold on eternal life; and this is the foundation of 
the salvation which they thus build up for themselves by their 
serviceable works. And when in ii. 15 it is said of the woman, 
owbjoerat Sa rexvoyovias, the saying may be rightly understood 
indeed from a practical point of view (“the woman fulfils her 
destination, not by coming forward in public—ver. 12—but in 
the family ”); but the expression is nevertheless perplexing, for 
owferPa. is the recognized dogmatic expression for Christian 
salvation or eternal blessedness. Finally, the statement in 
iv. 8, that godliness is profitable for all things, since it has the 
promise both of the present and of the future life, savours some- 
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what of utilitarianism and religious endemonism, which is as far 
removed from the original Pauline doctrine of salvation and 
faith as it is akin to that of the serviceableness of good works. 

If we cannot but see in all this a very decided attenuation of 
the original doctrine of Paul by the prevailing tendency of the 
time towards practical piety and the exaltation of the Church, 
we can, on the other hand, no longer wonder that the relation 
of this doctrine to the law and to Judaism had entirely lost its 
former violent antagonism. It is most suggestive, in regard to 
this point, that in 2 Tim. i. 3, 5, the piety of Paul and Timothy 
is put on the same lines, nay, declared to be identical, with that 
of their respective ancestors; consequently there is so little 
opposition in principle between the Christian and the Jewish 
religion, that one may be considered a simple continuation of 
the other. In complete accordance with this view, it is said of 
the Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament (ii. 15 f.), that they 
are able to make us wise unto salvation, by faith in Christ Jesus 
(who accordingly must in some way be contained in them), for 
all Scripture which is given by God's inspiration is profitable for 
learning, for reproof, for improvement, and instruction in righ- 
teousness, 1.e. they are able to teach the truths of salvation, and 
to work repentance, faith, and sanctification in men. Surely this 
goes far beyond what Paul ascribes to the law, as the jailer and 
schoolmaster to bring us to Christ, which keeps us in bondage 
under the consciousness of sin, but cannot give us life. Finally, 
the Church’s view of the law is thus contrasted with that of the 
Gnostics in 1. 1. 8 f.: “We know that the law is good, if a man 
use it according to its nature (vopyépus), that is, if he understand 
that no law is given to the righteous, but to the unrighteous and 
disobedient,” &c. These words contain neither dogmatic adher- 
ence to the law, as opposed to a hyper-Pauline Marcionite antino- 
mianism, which there is no reason to suppose the vopodiddoxados 
held; nor dogmatic antinomianism in opposition to Judaistic 
views of the law, for this antinomianism would certainly not 
have been so obscurely expressed—only (understood) then when 
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(edv), &c. They contain, then, no dogmatic declaration whatever 
about the validity or invalidity of the Mosaic law, but confine 
themselves simply to the ground of a general moral point of 
view, from which they affirm that the only proper application 
of the law is as a means of training for the disorderly, and that 
it has no significance for those who are already moral without 
it. This is a proposition of incontestable moral truth, but which 
has nothing to do with the Pauline doctrine of the law, having 
no reference to it either positive or negative. The old contro- 
versy, then, about the lasting validity of the Mosaic law in 
Christianity has evidently lost its significance for the Paulinism 
of these Epistles; this is no longer the question in the contro- 
versy with the Gnostic teachers of the law, who in no wise de- 
fended the law in its simple Jewish validity, but rather made it 
- the ground on which to build the very different structure of their 
speculative allegorical inventions. The follower of Paul who was 
no longer concerned with the dogmatic controversy regarding the 
validity of the Mosaic ceremonial law, was therefore able to 
estimate all the more impartially the general and abiding moral 
worth of the positive moral law, whether found in the Old Testa- 
ment or elsewhere. At this standpoint (which we had already 
found in the first Epistle of Clement) the follower of Paul who 
took the part of the Church naturally found himself perfectly at 
one with the moderate Jewish Christian who took the same 
side, 
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It is of some interest, for the purpose we have in hand, to 
compare the pseudo-Pauline Pastoral Epistles with the pseudo- 
Ignatian Epistles, which exhibit the same Paulinism in the 
Church combating the same heretical opponents, only with this 
difference, that the two parties are seen in the latter in a higher 
desree of development, and more distinctly characterized, than 
in the former Epistles. In the presence of the danger threatened 
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by heresy, the idea of the Catholic Church and of its hierarch- 
ical organization in the Episcopate, is much more distinctly 
developed, and more energetically maintained, than in the 
Pastoral Epistles ; that which in these only took the form of 
pastoral addresses and exhortations, became in the Epistles of 
Ignatius dogmatic declarations of doctrine and hierarchical com- 
mands. But the dogmatic controversy with the false teachers 
has also assumed a new aspect. In the first Epistle to Timothy, 
a slight trace only of controversy with the Docetist Christology 
is to be observed, but this now comes under various forms into 
the foreground, as one of the main objects in view. False 
teachers appear to have energetically maintained their Judaistic 
doctrines, upon the basis of their advanced Gnosticism, and to 
have carried on, not without success, a propagandism in this 
direction. This gives to the Paulinism of the Church a new 
impulse to a more violent controversy with Judaism, which is 
the more significant in proportion as it more strikingly rises 
from the background of hierarchical and Catholic opinions. This 
union of Church views with anti-Judaism is the exact counter- 
part of the union of Docetist Gnosticism with Judaism in its 
heretical opponents; for that these two sets of opinions were 
united in the same opponents is indubitably shown by the 
Epistle to the Magnesians. In chap. viii. of this Epistle, the 
Gnostic Christology is opposed in uninterrupted connection with 
Judaism ; and in chap. ix., in the course of the refutation of 
the Judaists, mention is made of the Docetist Christology of 
those who deny that Christ really died ; and after the continua- 
tion of the controversy with the Judaists in chap. x., it is stated 
in chap. xi. that he says this in order to warn his readers not to 
fall into the snares of the false teachers, but to hold fast their 
faith in the birth, and the suffering, and the resurrection, zpay- 
Gévra dAnOas xat BeBaiws td “Incot Xpworod. As the preceding 
warnings against Judaism (with which three chapters are occu- 
pied) are here said to have for their object the confirmation of 
the readers of the Epistle in their faith in the reality of the 
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human life of Christ, it is impossible but that the false doctrine 
thus opposed had united Docetism with Judaism, and these 
must in fact have been so intimately connected with each other, 
that the warnings against one of them had the force of a confu- 
tation of the other. We have, besides, the less ground for doubt- 
ing that the heresy controverted by the pseudo-Ignatius con- 
sisted in a Judaizing Gnosticism, because we have seen the very 
same doctrine (although in an earlier stage of development) con- 
troverted in the Pastoral Epistles. 

It cannot certainly be denied that we have less accurate know- 
ledge about this Judaizing Gnosticism than about the anti-Jewish 
systems of Valentine and Marcion; but this has so much the less 
force as an argument against the correctness of our supposition, 
because the pseudo-Clementine Epistles contain evidence, that 
as Judaizing Gnosticism was the original form of the doctrines 
of this sect, so it also continued to maintain itself by the side of 
the developed anti-Jewish systems. For this reason, the Juda- 
istic character of the Gnosticism here controverted can afford no 
satisfactory grounds for referring the date of the composition of 
the pseudo-Ignatian Epistles to an earlier period than the middle 
of the second century, to the second half of which all the other 
indications decidedly point.! 

Paulinism now rises to attack the Judaism of the heretics 


1 The spuriousness of the Epistles which have come down to us under the name of 
Ignatius may be assumed as proved. The attempt of Bunsen also to show that the 
brief Syriac recension is the work of the real Ignatius, may be regarded as a failure ; 
for a more accurate examination of the sources of information has proved this brief 
recension to be not the basis of the larger work, but rather an abstract of it. This 
has been shown by Baur and Uhlhorn from different pointe of view, and more 
recently by Merz in his “Meletemata ignatiana” (Halle, 1871); compare also Hilyen- 
feld, “ Apostol. Viter,” pp. 187—279. As we have before us, however, in the litera- 
ture connected with the celebrated name of Ignatius, a mass of writings that for a long 
time kept changing its limits and its content, so, even on the hypothesis of its spurious- 
ness, we shall have to take account of various strata of extensions and interpolations, 
which indicate different streams of dogma; just as we had to distinguish similar strata 
in the Pastoral Epistles, the common epuriousness of which was presupposed. This 
will prove to be the abiding truth of the researches of Lipsius, ‘‘iiber die Kchtheit 
der Syrischen Recension der Ignatianischen Briefe,” in the ‘‘Zeitechr. £ histor. 
Theol.” for 1856. Cf. also the same author's ‘‘ Festprogramm. iiber den Ursprung 
und iiltesten Gebrauch des Christennamens,” p. 7. 
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with renewed decision. But it is no longer the warfare of one 
party against another for its own justification and recognition, 
but it is the warfare of the universal Church, which is fully con- 
scious of its independence and its superiority to Judaism, against 
a heretical sect, whose obstinate adherence to a standpoint which 
the universal Church had left behind, is boldly designated as 
unchristian. In Magn. vii it is said, Ei péxpe viv xara lovdaic- 
pov (apev, spodrsyodpev xdpu pi) etAnpévac: and chap. x., dca rotro 
pabytat avrov yevopevot, paOwpnev xara Xpwrriavopov (nv Ss yap 
GAA ovopare xaXdetrar rA€ov Tovrou, ovK Extiv Tod Deod. “YrépOec Oe 
ouv THy Kaxyy (vpny, Tv madawieicav Kal évotioway, Kat peTa- 
BareoGe cis véav Cipny, 6 éorev “Incots Xpiords. “Arordv eoriy, 
Xpirriv “Inootv Aadelv (sc. Kadreiv) wat ‘Iovdaifav. “O yap Xpio- 
Tiavurpos ouk eis lovdaicpov ériorevoev, dAAG lovdaicpss eis Xprote- 
avurpdv, ws waca yAduca motevoaca eis Oedv cv} Oy (“as every 
language, i.e. nation, which believed, was gathered to God;” 
with which compare chap. viii., “It is one God who has revealed 
himself through Jesus Christ,” and chap. vii., ravres ovv ds eis 
éva cuvtpéxere vaov Oeot). In Philad. vili., to those who say, dr: 
éav py év rois’ dpxaios evpw, év Tw evayyeAiw ov turtedw, it is 
retorted, “Epuot 8 dpyaid éorw Incots Xpurris, ra dOcxra dpxaia 6 
oTaupos avrov, Kal 6 Odvaros Kat 7 advdoracis avrov, Kal 4 riots 7 Oe 
avrou’ év ols Dédw év ty rpovevyy tyav SxawOyvas. Kadot xal of 
tepets, kpetaoov S€ 6 apxtepeds, 6 TemioTEvpéevos TA Ayla TOV ayiwy, Os 
povos meriotevtat Ta KpuTTa TOU Deov’ airds wy Oipa Tov warpos, Se 
ns etcépxyovrat ABpadp cai Ioadx xat laxaB, xat of rpopyra:, xat of 
dwéaroXo, Kat » éxxAnoia. Ot yap dyamnrot mpopyra KariyyeAay 
eis alrdv’ To St evayyéAtov drdprurpa éotiv apOapoias. These pas- 
sages clearly express the self-confidence of the Christian con- 
sciousness, which so distinctly opposes itself to the Jewish 
religion, so far as this professes to stand by itself as Mosaic law, 
but at the same time knows that it is one with it, and is the 
completion of it, so far as it consists of prophecy and type (of 
iepeis xaAot). Nay more; Christianity appears not only as the 
end towards which Judaism tended, but in truth as the original, 
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substantial core of Judaism,—Christ is the door through which 
patriarchs and prophets enter; the prophets have already lived 
cata Xpurrév Incotv, éumvedpevor id THs xapros avrov; a8 pupils 
of Christ in the spirit, they have waited for him as their teacher, 
wherefore also after his coming he raised them from the dead 
(Magn. viii. 9). Whereas the Judaizer estimates the truth accord- 
ing to its age, and regards the dpyaia of the tradition as the 
decisive authority in matters of faith, that which to the Chris- 
tian is the truly ancient, the truly inviolable authority, is Christ 
himself, his cross, and his death, &c. In a truly Pauline spirit, 
the Jewish Christian’s empirical standpoint of authority, which 
still considers itself bound by the more ancient authority of the 
old covenant, is contrasted with the freedom and self-confidence 
of the Christian consciousness, which is sure of finding justifica- 
tion in Christ (Philad. viii.), and therefore does not require any- 
thing more by the side of him, nay, perceives that the keeping 
of the old leaven, namely, Judaizing, is incompatible with the 
Christian profession, and is folly (drorov) and godlessness (ovx 
éort tov Ocov, Magn. x.). Certain as it is that the author, in 
this view of the incompatibility of Judaizing with Christianity, 
expresses the consciousness of the Church of his time, yet it can 
at that time have been only held as a theory in Gentile Chris- 
tian circles, and cannot have become a prevailing practical 
maxim in opposition to the Judaizers. For there is a warning 
in Philad. vi. not to listen to those who wished to carry on a 
propaganda in behalf of Judaism, for it is better to hear Chris- 
tianity from one who is circumcised, than Judaism from one who 
is uncircumcised. It follows from this, that Jewish Christians 
were still tolerated in the community, and it was only their 
propagandism among Gentile Christians that called forth the 
opposition of the Church, by which means the zealous Judaizerg 
were forced more and more into the position of a sect. It ig 


1 The nature of this propaganda is indicated by ‘Iovdaiopoy épunvedeiy; it wag 
not, as in the case of the earlier Judaizers, simply the Mosaic law which they desired 
to force upon their converts, but they endeavoured, by allegorical interpretations and 
Gnostic spiritualization, to make it attractive and plausible. 
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probable that the peprpoi, about which so many complaints are 
made in the Epistle to the Philadelphians, refer to this, And 
this was precisely the state of affairs in the time of Justin 
Martyr, as is indicated by the well-known passage in Dial. c. 
Tr. xlvii. 

We have here seen Paulinism remaining true to itself in a 
very decided manner, against Jewish legality, and in the con- 
sciousness of its Christian autonomy; it is therefore all the 
more remarkable how this same Paulinism stripped itself of its 
original peculiarity in all other respects, and assumed that uni- 
versal Church colouring which we have already often met with. 
And this constitutes a decisive confirmation of our whole view 
of the development of Paulinism, namely, that it did not depend 
on concessions to external opponents, but upon involuntary 
anward modvfication. One indication of the universal Church 
colouring of Ignatian Paulinism, is the frequent juxtaposition of 
mitts kat dydrn, which we also found in the Pastoral Epistles ; 
e.g., Eph. ix., 9 riots tpav dvaywyeds, ) 5 dydrn 6dds 4 avadépovra 
e’s Oedv (faith is the engine which raises Christians like building- 
stones to the temple of God, love is the road that leads upward): 
it might be straining the metaphor to see in it a co-operation 
between the drawing upward by faith and the going upward 
spontaneously in love; but at all events such an idea is to be 
found in the following passage in Eph. x.: édy reAetws e’s "Inoody 
Xpirrdv exyte Thy wiorw Kat Thy aydrny, HTis eorw dpxy (whs Kai 
TéXos’ apx7 péev wiorts, TéAos 58 dydan’ ra Se Svo, év EvdtyTs yevoueva, 
Geov corey, ra € dAXAa mavra eis KaAoKadyabiav dxodovba gory. One 
is involuntarily reminded here of the cuvepyia of James, 4 rioris 
ouvynpye toils épyous, Kai & Tov épywy 7 wiotis éreAcHOn, James 
li. 22. In the same way they appear in Smyrn. vi. as two halves 
of equal importance, which together make up the whole,—rd 
SAov éort wiotis wat dydwyn, wv ovdey mpoxéexpsra. Again, the 
Church colouring of Ignatian Paulinism shows itself especially 
in the fact, that in these Epistles, Christianity, in spite of all its 
elevation above the Jewish law, has nevertheless begun, within 
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its own borders, to shape a system of Christian law of its own. 
We find mention of Sdypara of the Lord and of the Apostles, 
in which the Magnesians are to be confirmed, in order that they 
may prosper in all things, in body and spirit, in faith and love, 
in the Son and the Father and the Spirit, in the beginning 
and the end, together with their most highly-esteemed bishop, 
and the presbytery and the deacons (Magn. xiii.). The Trallians 
(cap. vil.) are to be inseparable from Jesus Christ, the bishop, and 
the ordinances (S:ardypara) of the Apostles.| The Ephesians are 
applauded for their consistent preservation of unity with the 
Apostles (Eph. xi.). In Magnesia, a heretical party is said to 
have no conscience, $a rd pi BeBaiws car’ évroAnv cvvabpoifer Bar, 
and the community itself is called upon to be subject to the 
bishop, ds ry xdpire rou Oeov, and to the presbytery, ws ro vdépp 
"Incot Xpiorod (Magn. iv. 2). The idealism of Paul, which had 
recognized only a vépzos rou rvevparos THs (wis, is here “ modified 
in a realistic sense,”? that is to say, it is changed into the law of 
the Church. 

Among other dogmatical contents of these Epistles, the 
Christology deserves especial notice. The consciousness of the 
Catholic Church unmistakably expresses itself here in the 
endeavour to maintain the two aspects of the person of Christ 
as alike authoritatively established in all their fulness. Thus 
in Eph. vii, Efs iarpés éoriv, capkixds Te Kai mvevpatiKds, yevnros 
kal dyévntos, év capxit yevopevos Oeds, év Oavaryp (wn dA Oiv7}, Kat éx 
Mapias xai éx Ocov, rparov rants Kai tore amrabns ‘Inoots Xpioris 
6 xipws yov. Very similar, only beginning with the ideal 
predicates, is the passage in Polyc. iil., rév trép xatpdv rpocddxa, 
Tov dypovov, Tov ddparoyv, Tov Se ypas dpardv’ Tov dynAddyrov, tov 
dra0j, tov Se qpas waOyrdév, tov Kara mdvta tpdrov St suas 

1 It is well worthy of remark, how the Apostles appear in these Epistles as a com- 
pletely isolated body, as a College (ovvdeopoc, Trall. iii. ; ovvédproy, Magn. vi.; and 
even xpecBuripioy éxxAnoiac, Phil. v.); the opposition therefore between Paul and 


the original Apostles has as entirely disappeared in the Epistles of the strongly Pauline 
and somewhat anti-Jewish pseudo-Ignatius, as in those of Clement. 


* Hiigenfeld, Apost. Vater, p. 251. 
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trropetvavta. Moreover, there is a difference to be observed 
between those Epistles (Romans and Ephesians) in which the 
controversy with the Docetists has not yet begun, and those 
which deal with this heresy (those addressed to Tralles, Smyrna, 
and Magnesia). In the former, Christ is with perfect simplicity 
called God; compare the superscription of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, "Incot Xpirrot tov Geot ypav: ibid. 1, év aipare Oeov: 
XVill., 6 ydp Oeds auav “Incots Xpwros: Xix., Oeod dvOpurivus 
gawvopéevov: and Vil. év wapxt yevopevos Oeds: Rom. superscrip- 
tion, ‘Incot Xpiorov rov Oeov Hyov: iil, 6 ydp Oeds Hudv "Incous 
Xpurris év warpi wv, paddrov daiverac (i.e. is more effectually 
revealed since his exaltation unto the Father): vi., rot rdOovs rod 
Geod syuwv. These expressions cannot, any more than all the 
similar ones in Tit. i. 13 (see Part II. p. 207), be understood to 
refer to the suffering of the Father; for Christ is in this Epistle 
repeatedly distinguished as the Son from the Father (compare 
especially the passages quoted from Rom. iii.). There are some 
signs of an attempt to guard, in a later editing of these letters, 
against the danger of these passages being understood in a Doce- 
tist sense ; and this is quite the predominant tendency of the 
anti-Docetist Epistles. In Trall. ix. 10, and Smyrn. i 2, it is 
most emphatically asserted that Christ really (dA10és) was born, 
ate and drank, suffered, died and rose again, against those who 
affirm 73 Soxeivy merovOévar atrdv. He is said to have been in the 
flesh, even after his resurrection, and to have allowed himself to 
be handled, to show that he was no incorporeal spirit. Only 
that Christ who has actually suffered as a “perfect man” can 
also actually give his diciples strength to suffer; and in the 
same way as he arose, will the Father also raise in him us who 
believe, without which we have not the true life. Therefore he 
who does not acknowledge the Lord as a capxoddpov, slanders 
him, nay, utterly denies him (Smyrn. v.; cf. 1 John iv. 2, 3, ray 
rvetpa & py dpodoyel tov Incovv Xpirrov év capxt €AnAvOdra, éx Tod 
Oeot ovx éxrwv). To this is added, in the Epistle to the Magne- 
sians, chap. viii., the idea of the Logos, as a new moment, which 
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has been of notable service to the Church since the middle of 
the second century in settling its Christology in opposition to 
the two-fold error of Docetism and Ebionitism. As it is here 
said of Christ that he is (Ocod) Adyos diSios, ovx drs oryhs mpocAPar, 
ds Kata wavra evypeotncey TO weuyavTs avrov, we have in these 
words a complete view of the developed form of the Christology 
which sought to establish, in the idea of the Logos, both the 
divinity of Christ, and at the same time the difference between 
him and God the Father, and his subordination to God; but this 
stage of the growth of the Church’s doctrine is undeniably some- 
what different from the earlier simple apotheosis of Christ. The 
insertion of the words ovx dé ovyijs mpoeAOwy Moreover points to 
a Gnostic theory, as will be admitted by every impartial critic ; 
for the interpretation of them in the sense that the Logos did 
not come forth after an antecedent silence of God, but, on the 
contrary, is his eternal instrument of revelation, is not admissible 
according to the laws of the language, for dré ovyijs tpoeAOwy Sig- 
nifies coming forth from some origin, and not coming forward 
after some event; besides, the idea itself, according to the views 
held by the Church, would be false, for it was certainly held 
that the revelation of God by means of the Logos had a begin- 
ning, namely, the creation of the world in time. This passage 
must therefore refer to the Gnostic theory, which made the 
Logos proceed from Xcy#, one of the zons.! 

It remains to speak of the constitution of the Church, which is 
so important a question in connection with the Epistles before 
us. The distinction between bishops and presbyters, which was 
not yet distinctly set forth in the Pastoral Epistles, although it 
was aimed at in the first Epistle to Timothy, is now presupposed 
in these Epistles as an accomplished fact. The bishop is no 
longer primus inter pares, but stands to the presbyters in the 

1 The well-known Valentinian system suggests itself most obviously in connection 
with the above. But this cannot be the system referred to, because the Judaistic 
character of the Gnosticism of this Epistle is the feature most strongly opposed. 


Theories of the same kind, however, seem to have been started elsewhere, e.g. in the 
pseudo-Simonian system. 
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same relation as God or Christ, whose place he occupies, does to 
the Apostles, whose order is perpetuated in the presbyters ; 
cf. Magn. vi., rpoxaOnpévov rod émurxdrov eis térov Oeov, Kai Tov 
mpexBurépwv eis térov cuvedpiov trav arogrddwv: Trall. iil, rdvres 
évrperéaOuwcav .... Tov éricxotov ws Incotv Xpiorév, rovs Se mpeo~ 
Burépous ws cuvédptov Geov, kat ws cvvSerpov arooréAwy: Smyrn. viii, 
mavres TY emurkdrw akoAovbeire OS Incods Xpiorés tH rarpi, Kat TH 
mpeaBurepip ws Tois droordAos. As in the first Epistle of Clement 
the priesthood of the Old Testament was used as an analogy for 
the offices of the Christian community, so the relation of Christ 
to the Apostles is now employed as an analogy for the relation 
of the bishop to the presbyters ; as the latter stood by the side 
of the bishop as an advising body, and were therefore called 
guvédpioy éericxdrov, 80 the Apostles formed the first mpeoBvurépiov 
of the Church; comp. Philad. viii. with v. This certainly is still 
far removed from the view which the Church took at a later 
period, according to which the bishops were the successors of 
the Apostles—a view which promoted the tendency to gather 
the individual communities into the organic system of one 
united Church, by considering the individual bishops as co-ordi- 
nate with each other, but subordinate to a hierarchical unity. 
These Epistles, however, do not treat of this subject; it was 
impossible that they should at that time consider the relation of 
the individual bishops to each other, and to the collective Church, 
which was throwing itself into a monarchical form, but the rela- 
tion of the bishop to the individual community and to its sub- 
ordinate officers had to be settled.! It was not until the primacy 


1 In connection with this, the following passage in Smyrm. viii. is worthy of notice: 
dzrov av gag 6 izioxorog, ixei rd wrNOoC Eorw, Worep Srou av ¥ Xprorég 'Inaoiic, 
éxei 4) kaQoXKN ixcAnoia : the individual community, therefore, has the bishop as its 
centre of unity and organization, the collective Church has its ideal unity in Christ. 
It is indeed intelligible that the same tendency to external unity, which took from 
among the presbyters the bishop as the representative of the union of the community, 
necessarily strove to go further and escape from the plurality of the bishops, in the 
direction of a monarchical head in the Bishop of Rome, in order that it might see the 
collective Church represented in a real centre, in the same way as the individual com- 
munity was represented in the individual bishop. But this further consequence is 
still remote from the standpoint of these Epistles; catholic as are the ideas contained 
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of the bishop over the presbytery was firmly established, as was 
actually done in these Epistles, that the foundation was laid on 
which the further organization of the Church could be reared, 
by comprehending the individual communities in the universal 
Church. Regarded from this point of view, these Epistles occupy 
an intermediate position between the first Epistle of Clement 
and the age of Irenceus and Tertullian, i.e. between the begin- 
ning and the end of the second century. 

The dignity of the service of the Church, and the duty of the 
community to be obedient to its officers in all things, are now 
most energetically enforced in every way by our Epistles. In 
Philad. Inscr. it is said of bishops, presbyters, and deacons, that 
they are appointed (diodeSe/ypevor) by the will of Jesus Christ, 
ovs Kata Td ov OéAynpa earipifev ev BeBawoivy, re ayip avrov 
mvetuart: their election to this office therefore rested upon direct 
(ov S¢ dvOpwrwy, ibid. 1.) appointment by an act of Christ’s will, 
and upon endowment with the holy spirit, which confirmed 
them in the right faith; in which the germ of the doctrine of 
the continua successio spiritus sancti may already be perceived. 
In accordance with this, the bishop is the shepherd, under 
whose protection alone the sheep find safety from the wolves, 
the false teachers (ibid. ii.). And hence it follows, lastly, that 
“all who belong to God and Christ also hold the faith with the 
bishop, and also all those who penitently return to unity with 
the Church, in order to live in conformity with Jesus Christ 
(observe that to live a Christian life is made equivalent to living 
In communion with the Church), will belong to God. But he 
who follows a schismatic (cyi{ovr.), does not inherit the kingdom 
of God; if any one walks in strange doctrine, he has no part in 
(Christ's) suffering” (ibid. iii). In Trall. iii, after an exhorta- 
tion to obedience to the deacons and the bishop as to Jesus 
Christ himself, and to the presbyters as to the apostolic body, it 


in them with regard to the monarchical organization of the individual community, yet 


the unity of the collective Church is still regarded, as in the apostolic age, as an ideal 
one, namely, Christ, 
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Is Said, ywpis rovTwr éxxAnota ov kaAeirar. <And ibid. vii, only he 
who is not separated from our God Jesus Christ (or the God of 
Jesus Christ), and froin the bishop, and from the ordinances of 
the Apostles, will remain unaffected by the poison of heresy ; 
only he who is within the altar (i.e. the communion of worship 
with the Church) is pure; and this is immediately explained 
further by saying that every one has an impure conscience who 
does anything without the bishop and the presbytery and the 
deacon. Thus the position of the conscience towards God is, 
in true Catholic fashion, made to depend on behaviour to the 
authorities of the Church. And indeed the influence of these 
authorities was by no means limited to the immediate domain 
of the Church, but purely human affairs, such as marriage, are to 
be submitted to the yvdéuy of the bishop ; comp. Polyc. v., xpéret 
Tois yapotos Kai Tais yapoupevacs pera yvwpns Tov ErizKorov THY 
évwowv moteicOu, iva 6 ydpos 7 Kata Oedv, Kat py Kar éxcOupiar : 
thus the marriage is according to the will of God, if it have the 
consent of the bishop,—so far has the ideal of the hierarchical 
guardianship of Christian life already advanced! According to 
Magn. vi., the bishop is to preside in the place of God, the pres- 
hyters in the place of the cuvvédpiov of the Apostles, and the 
deacons as those who are entrusted with the &axovia of Jesus 
Christ. “Now,” chap. vil. proceeds, “as the Lord does nothing, 
either by himself or with the Apostles, without the Father, with 
whom he is one, so also do ye nothing without the bishop and 
the presbyters. Jesus Christ is one; so now everything coalesces, 
as it were, into one temple of God, one altar, one Christ!” As 
the representative of the union of the community, the bishop 
has the exclusive direction of the public worship ; in Smyrn. viii. 
it is said, “ No one shall perform anything connected with the 
Church without the bishop.” “Exeivy BeBaia eyapiotia ipycicOu, 
9 two tov éricxurov ovca, 7 @ av avros éemitpeyy. “Orov av dary 6 
érisxoros, ékei TO WARS Extw, worep, Grov av 7 Xpwrris Incors, 
éxel 4» KadoXixy éxxAnoia. Ovx efor eore ywpis tov érurxdrou ovre 
Barrie ovre dyarny roreiv, dAX 6 ay éxelvos Eoxtuduyn, TovTO Kat TH 
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Oep évdpertov, iva drpurés 7 Kai BéBawov wav 6 mpdocerar. And 
in chap. ix.,‘O tipdv éxicxorov is Oceod tetipnrat, 6 AdOpa exwo- 
Korov Tt tpdcowy TY biaBorAw Aarpever. 

These passages are enough to show how completely the 
Catholic hierarchical principle is developed in the pseudo-Ignatian 
Epistles. Unity with the bishop is unity with God and Christ ; 
separation from the bishop is departure from God and Christ, 
leads to the loss of the kingdom of God, is denying the suffering 
of Christ—nay, is in short the service of the devil! The Church, 
with its hierarchical organization, steps in between God and man, 
determines man’s relation to God, passes judgment regarding 
blessedness and the contrary, and rules over the entire moral 
life. , 

And now let us bear in mind that this is the language of the 
same pseudo-Ignatius, in the same Epistles in which he declares 
Judaizing to be an old leaven incompatible with Christianity, 
to be folly and godlessness, and holds up Jesus Christ, and his 
cross and his death, and faith in these, to the believer in the old 
covenant, who sought for authority as the only true and invio- 
lable authority by means of which he could expect to obtain 
justification (Philad. viii.). For external purposes, as weapons 
for the defence of Christian autonomy against Judaism, the 
purest maxims of Paul are maintained; but internally, for the 
members of the community, Paul’s véuos tof mvevparos rips Cwrjs ev 
Xpicrp “Incod has become a new law, namely, the hierarchical 
law of the Church. So far is this, however, from being a con- 
cession to Jewish Christianity, or even the consequence of a 
regulating influence exercised by that party, that, on the con- 
trary, it is in the last decisive struggle with Jewish Christianity, 
which had now become a sect, that the hierarchical organization 
of the Church completely developed and established itself within 
the Pauline communities,—that Church organization, of which, 
half a century before, only the as yet innocent beginnings and 
preliminaries were to be seen in the importance attached to the 
ordering of the Christian community (cf. 1 Clement). We may 
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see here a final and entirely decisive confirmation of our whole 
view of the course of the development of Paulinism into Catho- 
licism ; namely, that it proceeded by the organic method of 
purely inward modification, and not by the mechanical method 
of external transactions and acts of compromise. 


Q 2 


CONCLUSION. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


HavineG followed in these doctrinal writings the development 
of Paulinism, its transition and transformation into the faith of 
the universal (Catholic) Church, let us in conclusion once more 
turn our attention to the way in which this later Paulinism 
reveals its character in the view it took of the original Paulinism, 
and its position with regard to the primitive Christian commu- 
nity. The “Acts of the Apostles” bears testimony to the con- 
sciousness of the later Paulinism regarding its own historical 
past. That this is no purely historical and original account of 
the primitive apostolic times, and of the doings of the Apustles, 
is proved—apart from all other evidence—by the purely external 
circumstance, that it is far too incomplete and frazmentary for 
such a purpose. It leaves almost wholly out of sight all the 
other Apostles, and only sets before us the doings of Peter and 
Paul, the former being the central figure of the first part of the 
work, and the latter forming the entire subject-matter of the 
second. Dut besides this, the history of these two chief Apostles 
is not represented in the way in which it must necessarily have 
been, if it were a real historical book. The history of Peter is 
allowed to drop from the moment when Paul appears upon the 
stage, although it had up to this point been overloaded with 
details, part of which can only be regarded as variations and 
repetitions of the same story. From the account of Paul, on the 
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other hand, a quantity of very important matter is omitted,— 
the founding of many communities, dangers and sufferings of 
every kind, and especially the violent contests of parties within 
the Church. A cursory glance at these external circumstances 
is enough to show us, that the Acts of the Apostles is not an 
original and historical account of the beginning of the Christian 
Church, of the fortunes of the Apostles and of the earliest com- 
munities, but that it has a far more limited aim. It is intended 
to give a parallel account of the two chief Apostles, Peter and 
Paul, as the representatives respectively of Jewish and Gentile 
Christianity, in order to show, by the equal position and cordial 
agreement of the two party leaders on essential points, that the 
equal authority and intimate union or compatibility of Jewish 
and (rentile Christianity within the Church, rests on apostolical 
foundation and example; consequently, that their incompatibi- 
lity, as it was not catholic, so neither was it apostolical. As 
its historical statements mainly serve the purpose of holding up 
the mirror of the past, as an instructive pattern to the tendency 
of its own time to union within the Church, the Acts of the 
Apostles must so fur certainly be regarded less as a historical 
work than as a writing with a practical Church tendency. But 
although it is certain that the selection and arrangement of the 
materials have been determined by this tendency, this is far from 
deciding the question whether the materials for the history have 
themselves been modified to suit this tendency. The fact that 
the Acts of the Apostles gives an account of the relation of 
parties in the primitive Church which varies considerably from 
that which is contained in Paul’s Epistles, certainly appears to 
favour this supposition, and to support the hypothesis that the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles has intentionally made his 
Paul like Peter, and his Peter like Paul, in order to efface arti- 
ficially the opposition that actually existed between the two 
parties. According to this view, the Acts of the Apostles would 
be a proposal of peace made by the Pauline party, which was 
willing to purchase the desired union by very important con- 
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cessions to Judaism—nay, almost by the denial of the funda- 
mental propositions of Paul. 

There are nevertheless some considerations of the greatest 
importance which are adverse to this view. Two of these rest 
on general grounds. In the first place, a standpoint of this kind 
is wholly without example in the history of Paulinism; for 
although we have had occasion to observe a very important 
modification of the original doctrines of Paul, yet this has 
nowhere consisted in giving up the position of the party in 
favour of a compromise of any kind, but in every phase of that 
process there has appeared an ever undiminished consciousness 
of the full right to autonomy possessed by Gentile Christianity, 
independently of the law; and the toning down of this specific 
dogmatism of Paul, in the sense of a neutral view held by the 
Church, never took the form of conscious concession to a foreign 
standpoint, but was always an inward and unintentional modi- 
fication of consciousness, which inevitably occurred in Gentile 
Christian communities which were without the presuppositions 
of the dogmatic teaching of Paul, and which we might also 
naturally expect, under the altered circumstances of the time, in 
the presence of the new dangers and the new requirements of 
the community. The whole analogy, therefore, of the rest of the 
history of Paulinism is certainly not for, but against, the view, 
that the Acts of the Apostles is a work with a tendency such 
as has been described, which would purchase the recognition 
and friendship of the Jewish Christians by making concessions 
to them, and would sacrifice the historical Paul for the sake of 
this object. It is certainly much more probable that the author, 
possessed with the consciousness of his own time, in which 
Paulinism had in fact already become very different from what 
it was, apprehended in good faith the circumstances of the 
apostolic times also,.and understood and honestly made use of 
his sources of information regarding it, with the presupposition 
that the relation of Jewish and heathen ‘Christianity could have 
been no other in the time of primitive Christianity than it was 
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in his own,—namely, that of the mutual approximation, agree- 
ment, and union of the more sober elements of both sides, in 
opposition to the extreme views of either party. 

And, among other things, this view is favoured also by the 
general character of the historical writing of our author as 
directly set forth by himself as his principle in the preface to 
Luke’s Gospel, in which at any rate he has undeniably carried it 
out. He there affirms that he “had accurately traced all things” 
(Luke 1. 3), by which words he can only indicate the exact and 
thorough cognizance of all the sources of information accessible 
to him, whether written or traditional, as well as the careful 
comparison, testing, and conscientious use of them, for the pur- 
pose of accurately ascertaining and setting forth the actual facts 
that occurred.’ He certainly does not use his sources of infor- 
mation in a servile manner, but proceeds according to a plan and 
method of his own, as he intimates in the same place by the 
words, xaOe£fjs ypdyat... iva excyvos thy arpddAecav,—considering 
it necessary to ascertain the exact facts by means of a certain 
critical sifting and handling of the traditional materials which 
‘appeared to him generally trustworthy, especially in order to 
exhibit the manifold details in their true connection and in 
chronological order (xaOe€js ypdyac). This two-fold principle of 
his historical work—the accurate cognizance and consideration 
of his authorities on the one hand, and, on the other, the inde- 
pendent handling, critical sifting, and free arrangement of his 
materials, may be actually traced without dithiculty in Luke’s 
Gospel. The blending and diverse colouring exhibited both by 
the language and the dogma of this Gospel, has often suggested 
the question, How can the alternation of Hebraic and pure 
Greek, of Ebionitish and Pauline narrations and speeches, be 
explained, excepting by the use of different sources of informa- 
tion? It is true that the Pauline standpoint of the author 
unquestionably betrays itself in the preference and accumulation 
of such narrations as serve to support Paul’s doctrine of divine 
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favour and universalism ; but this makes it the more significant, 
indicating the more forcibly the honest endeavour of the his- 
torian to give an impartial consideration to his various sources of 
information (rac. rapyxoAovO;jxort, i. 3), that he has not dis- 
dained, on the other hand, to admit passages of the most decided 
Ebionitish character. Let it suffice here briefly to refer to the 
form in which he presents the Sermon on the Mount (vi. 20 f.); 
to the strong Jewish-Christian colouring of the history of Christ's 
childhood, chaps. i. and ii. (cf. the emphasis laid on the legal 
righteousness of his parents and those of Jolin, i 6 and 15; the 
kingdom of David assigned to Jesus, i. 32 f.; the reference of 
redemption to the nation of Israel, i. 54 f, 68—74, 1. 10, 34, 
and similarly xxiv. 21); to the promise made to the twelve 
Apostles that the kingdom should be assigned to them, and that 
they should sit on thrones and judge the twelve tribes of Israel 
(xxll. 28—30); to the Ebionitish point of the narrative in 
Xvul. 18—27, and of the parables in xvi. 1—9 and xix. 31; to 
the saying in xvi. 17, about the impossibility that the law should 
pass away. But we may also learn from these very passages of 
chap. xvi., how the Pauline author contrived to reconcile to his 
views Ebionitish materials of this kind, which his conscience did 
not allow him as a historian to leave out. He subjoins to the 
first parable an explanation which, without prejudice to its 
value, points its moral, not to the meritoriousness of almsgiving, 
but to fidelity in small matters; he places the verse which 
speaks of the imperishability of the law, between two others, 
according to which the law is only valid until the time of John, 
when the gospel preaching of the kingdom begins (ver. 16), and 
the Old Testament law of divorce is abrogated in the kingdom of 
God, and replaced by another and stricter law (ver. 18). He 
supplements the parable of the rich man and Lazarus (which 
probably ended originally at ver. 26) by a conclusion, according 
to which the damnation of the rich is a retribution not so much 
for their luxurious living, as for their want of faith in the law 
and the prophets, and in one who has risen from the dead (i.e. in 
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the preaching of the Old and New Testament). In like manner, 
in close connection with the passage in which redemption is 
referred to Israel, he refers it to all nations, to the Gentiles 
(ii. 31 f.); to the sending forth of the Twelve he subjoins that of 
the Seventy (chaps. ix. and x.), and indeed he connects with the 
latter the speech containing the more detailed instructions, and 
adds a more lively account of their success (x. 17—29), which 
evidently relates to the success of the mission to the Gentiles ; 
but he reserves for the Twelve the privilege of sitting in judg- 
ment (xxii. 30). No doubt he found the account of the sending 
forth of the disciples ready to his hand in this two-fold form, 
and therefore embodied both in his narrative, but he distributes 
his materials in such a manner as seemed best to accord with 
his Jewish-Christian views. In the same way, the tradition of 
the special promise made to Peter, as the chief Apostle, may 
have existed in two forms—that of Matthew (xvi. 17 f.), and 
that of Luke (xxii. 32) and John (xxi. 15 f.). The first of these 
two forms was either entirely unknown to Luke, or if known it 
probably appeared to him to be a mere variation (doublette) of 
the other, and so he gave the preference to the latter form, 
because by means of its reference to the denial of Peter and the 
necessity of his conversion, it appeared to give to his elevation 
its just proportions, and to put him on an equality with the 
other chief Apostle, Paul, who had likewise gone through the 
stages of sin and conversion. 

Now if the author of Luke’s Gospel and of the Acts of the 
Apostles has in the first of these writings unquestionably pro- 
ceeded according to his principle of making a thorough and 
impartial use of his different sources of information, but of 
allowing himself, in the literary working up of the materials 
before him, the free choice and arrangement and rhetorical 
explanation of each situation in accordance with his own views 
in matters of doctrine, we may venture to anticipate that the 
same course has been pursued in the Acts of the Apostles. Thus 
we shall, on the one hand, descry in the facts narrated no inven- 
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tion with a particulor bias, but matter taken from oral or written 
tradition. On the other hand, we must not forget that the choice 
of matter, its arrangement and mise en scéne in each particular 
instance, and especially the speeches which throw light on the 
situations, are to be placed to the account of the free literary 
representation by which the author’s dogmatic views are en- 
forced, here as well as in his Gospel. 

If, with these presuppositions, we proceed at once to the most 
decisive point, the account of the convention of the Apostles in 
Acts xv., we shall find that they are fully corroborated ; for the 
statements here made, when compared with the authentic state- 
ment of the Apostle Paul in Gal. ii, certainly turn out not to be 
historically correct ; but the difference is of such a kind, that we 
should by no means be justified in presuming that there had 
been any intentional misrepresentation. It is to be explained 
partly, so far as the facts are concerned, by wholly unintentional 
inaccuracies and transposition of details in the tradition which 
the author had before him; and partly, as regards the speeches, 
which we must naturally expect to have been freely composed 
according to the universal custom of ancient writers of history, 
by the honest presupposition of the author, that the peaceful 
tendency of the parties within the Church of his own time must 
have had its antecedent in the time of its apostolic heads. 

As regards the facts, the first thing to be observed is, that 
both the occasion and the result of the conference at Jerusalem 
are in essential points quite correctly stated in the Acts of the 
Apostles. As to the occasion, certain persons who were zealous 
with regard to the law had come from Jerusalem to Antioch, in 
order to put an end to the “freedom” in Christ which prevailed 
at that place, and to subject the emancipated community to the 
yoke of the law. These persons in this mixed community had 
raised the question of the validity of the law, which had not yet 
come up for decision as a question of principle; they had thrown 
those whose opinions were undecided and those who were un- 
stable in character into great perplexity, and endangered the 
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work to which Paul had devoted his whole life, the establish- 
ment of Gentile Christianity freed from the bondage of the law. 
If this crisis was to be overcome, if this question was to be 
decided, and the minds that had been unsettled were to be 
restored to peace, this could only come to pass at the central 
point of Christianity, by an understanding with the revered 
original Apostles, the “pillars” of Christendom. So far we have 
complete agreement between the Acts of the Apostles and 
Gal. 1. That according to the latter Paul went to Jerusalem 
in “obedience to a revelation,” but according to the former at 
the request of the community of Antioch, are not contradictory 
views which mutually exclude each other; for the inward 
impulse was of course united with external motives, among 
which the desire of the community would have stood first. But 
it is too much to say that, according to the Acts of the Apostles, 
the community of Antioch applied to Jerusalem, as to a superior 
authority in the Church, for a judicial decision; while according 
to Gal. i, Paul negotiated with the original Apostles as an equal 
with equals; for, on the one hand, Paul must actually have attri- 
buted to the decision of the original Apostles a certain influence 
in the way of arbitration, otherwise he would not have sought 
an understanding with them; and, on the other hand, the 
account in the Acts of the Apostles itself conveys an impression, 
not so much of a process before an ecclesiastical judicature, as 
of a free negotiation between equals; only this negotiation is 
certainly represented as of a more formal kind, and therefore 
approaching more nearly to a council of the Church, than it is 
according to Gal. ii. But how natural and probable it is that 
so important a conference should in tradition have assumed the 
more pompous outlines of a formal and solemn council of the 
primitive community!—A further point, which has been exagge- 
rated, entirely without grounds, into a difference of great import- 
ance, reduces itself to the same category, viz., that according to 
the Acts of the Apostles the negotiations took place in public 
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before the assembled community, but according to Gal. li. con- 
sisted only of private conferences with the Apostles who were 
“pillars.” In the first place, this statement is not quite correct, 
for in Gal. ii. 2, Paul makes a distinction between two public 
bodies with whom he negotiated: first, adrots in general, i.e. 
the community of Jerusalem ; secondly, xar iSiav S& rots Soxotct, 
the Apostles who were pillars. Gal. iii 3—5 must refer to the 
negotiations with the assembled community, because the contro- 
versy with the false brethren who demanded the circumcision 
of Titus can only have been a public one; and thereupon fol- 
lows in conclusion the private conference with the Apostles 
who were pillars, in vers. 6—9, at which, moreover, the presence 
of some of the revered elders is not distinctly excluded by the 
words used. Now it agrees perfectly well with this that, accord- 
ing to Acts xv. 6 also, the Apostles and elders meet for the first 
time at the second stage of the conferences, after a debate had 
previously occurred with the Pharisaical zealots, informally, as 
is evident, in the presence of the larger public (ver. 5). It is 
true, however, that in the Acts of the Apostles the result of 
these negotiations in the narrower circle is represented as a 
formal conclusion of the community, while it was in fact only a 
private agreement between Paul and the three Apostles who are 
called pillars, with which it remains uncertain how far the rest 
of the community concurred, as their consent was never asked. 
That this more simple position of the matter was somewhat 
deranged in the course of tradition, and assumed the more 
imposing form in which it is presented to us in the Acts of the 
Apostles, is not at all surprising. Finally, with regard to the 
result itself, it is in the main quite in accordance with what is 
related by Paul, and that in two ways—positively, for Paul 
attains his chief object, the freedom of the Gentile Christians 
from the law; negatively, for as to other matters everything is 
left as it was before, the lasting validity of the law remains out- 
side of the negotiation, and is presupposed by the Christians of 
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Jerusalem as self-evident.! This presupposition is in any case 
indicated in ver. 21, whether we take these words as the ground 
of the decision that the demands made upon Gentile Christians 
must not go beyond the measure of the injunctions to proselytes, 
or of the decision that at least so much must necessarily be 
requred. The injunction that the Gentile Christians should 
keep themselves from the polluting idol sacrifices, from blood, 
from things strangled and from fornication, cannot certainly, as 
is represented in the Acts of the Apostles, have been imposed 
at that time on the Gentile Christians by an official -decree ; for 
this is too decidedly opposed to the express declaration of Paul, 
that those who possessed authority had laid nothing before him 
(euot otdev rpocaveBevro, ver. 6), and that he held himself under 
no further obligation than that he should think of the poor 
(ver. 10). Besides, it is quite inconceivable that Paul should 
never mention that decision, not even when he himself forbids 
the Corinthians to partake of sacrifices offered to idols, as being 
an unchristian connection with the altar of heathen sacrifice, © 
and consequently with devils (1 Cor. x. 14—22). But this erro- 
neous statement of the Acts of the Apostles is certainly not the 
result of invention prompted by a tendency to particular views, 
but is simply to be accounted for by the fact that it was the 
custom of the primitive Church to refer everything, guod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus creditum est, whether in faith or 
morals, to distinct apostolic enactment and ordinance. There 
can be no doubt? that such abstinence had become a matter of 
universal custom in Gentile Christian communities long before 
the time of the author, not only because Paul himself took occa- 
sion to enforce similar views (cf. 1 Cor. x. about partaking of 
idol sacrifices, and 1 Cor. v. about prohibited marriages), but also 


1 This is a case in which, least of all, a statement originating in a tendency to par- 
ticular views ought to have been attributed to the Acts of the Apostles; for its account 
entirely accords with the historical situation, as deduced from Gal. ii. (compare above, 
Part II. p. 5), while it could hardly be explained from the author's own views, or 
those of his time. 
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because the proselytes of the gate had always been bound to 
practise it, and these would naturally have formed in most 
instances the basis of the Gentile Christian part of mixed com- 
munities; it is self-evident that the proselytes who had become 
Christians would have considered themselves bound by those 
commandments, after their conversion no less than before it, if 
it were only that they might not break off their intercourse with 
the Jewish Christians; and then the further inference is also 
perfectly natural, that the Gentiles who were subsequently con- 
verted should have adopted the same customs which they found 
already existing among the oldest Gentile Christians, namely, 
those who had been proselytes of the gate. This ancient prac- 
tice of the Gentile Christian communities, namely, binding 
themselves by the obligations laid on proselytes, may very pro- 
bably have been referred by tradition at a later period to apos- 
tolical enactment, so that we shall only have to regard its more 
distinct connection with the convention of the Apostles, as added 
by the author in the exercise of his literary art; but it is so 
thoroughly in accordance with his general literary manner to 
connect facts vaguely handed down by tradition with definite 
occasions (selected by himself), that there is not the smallest 
ground for referring it to any particular tendency. Whilst, on 
the one hand, the explanation we have suggested accounts for 
everything in a perfectly natural manner, it is difficult to con- 
ceive, on the other hand, what object our author could have had 
in gratuitously inventing this injunction. That it was, as has 
" been conjectured, a conciliatory proposal made by the Pauline 
party to the Jewish Cliristians, is impossible, because the fol- 
lowers of Paul could not have offered as a condition of peace 
a practice which already independently existed; and because, 
moreover, there were no longer any moderate Jewish-Christians 
to be conciliated who would have been satisfied with this con- 
dition. 

We have seen, then, that the facts of the convention have in 
the main been represented with historical truth in the Acts of 
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the Apostles, and that what is uphistorical in the account must 
be set down partly to the tradition which the author had before 
him, partly to the literary garb in which he chose to present it, 
without however being influenced by a tendency to any par- 
ticular views. As to the speeches, it is true that the case is dif- 
ferent. Here we should naturally expect to find no historically 
true account of what was said, for we must remember that it was 
the universal custom of ancient writers of history to illustrate 
actual occurrences by speeches composed by themselves. And 
how natural it is that in such compositions the historian should 
either put his own views into the mouth of the speakers, or at 
least make them speak as they might have spoken in his time, 
but not as they actually spoke in their own! Thus our author 
makes Peter express his views about the law in a liberal and 
Pauline spirit, as he (the author) thought on the subject, and as 
enlightened Jewish Christians of his time might also very well 
have thought, but as Peter in his own time could neither have 
thought nor spoken. That Peter referred to a case of Gentile 
conversion that had occurred in his own mission work, is indeed 
quite possible ; the occurrence of such individual instances must 
In any case be assumed, for the account in Acts x. cannot pos- 
sibly have been a gratuitous invention; but it is, according to 
the Acts of the Apostles also, an individual case that is described, 
and an exception to the rule, which did not abrogate the rule 
itself, according to which the original Apostles confined the 
sphere of their labours to Israel. This limitation, however, 
which according to Gal. i. 9 was at that time laid down as 
a principle, reposed on a fundamental view of the relation of 
Christianity to Judaism, and of the permanent validity of the 
law (cf. above, Part IL p. 5), which is certainly not that of 
Paul, but rather contradicts the Pauline idea expressed in Acts 
xv. 9—11. If Peter were in reality so thoroughly convinced, as 
he there declares himself to be, that the law was only an intoler- 
able yoke, and that in opposition to it the only way of salvation 
was faith in the favour of Christ, which was applicable equally 
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to Jews and Gentiles, how could he cling to the difference, 
which God himself had removed, between Jews and Gentiles, by 
confining his labours to the former? If he saw in the law an 
intolerable yoke, how could he maintain its lasting validity for 
Jewish Christians? How could he, after his momentary depar- 
ture from this law under the influence of the freer customs that 
prevailed at Antioch, allow himself to be frightened back into 
submission to this yoke by the followers of James? How could 
he stand in need of Paul’s explanation of the incompatibility of 
the law and faith, if he had himself already expressed precisely 
the same convictions at Jerusalem? We certainly see then 
that Peter is here made to resemble Paul; this man of undecided, 
moderate views, who could on occasion accommodate himself to 
a freer practice, but on the ground of his convictions took his 
stand with James against Paul, and therefore on the decisive 
occasion professed the principles of the party of the law, is 
transferred to the camp of Paulinism. Our author makes James 
speak more cautiously ; he only reminds his hearers of the say- 
ings of the prophets about the conversion of the Gentiles, which 
in no way went beyond the sphere of Jewish-Christian ideas, 
according to which converted Gentiles could join the Israclitish 
community of the Messiah as proselytes, by which neither thie 
specifically Jewish character of the Christian community, nor, 
above all, the permanent validity of the law within it, were 
affected. In this difference between the speeches of Peter and. 
James, as well as in the fact that it is the latter who brings for- 
ward the commandments enjoined on proselytes, a faint recollec- 
tion is discernible of the stronger views of James as compared 
with those of Peter. That Paul and his friends are made in 
ver. 12 to defend their cause mainly by an appeal to their actual 
success among the heathen, is also very conformable to the facts, 
and agrees with Gal. ii. 7—9. 

In Gal in, to the account of the conference of the Apostles in 
Jerusalem, is added the sequel of the scene between Paul and 
Peter in Antioch, in which the difference of principles which 
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had till then been concealed is for the first time brought into 
view, and which therefore throws a clearer light on the actual 
situation of parties in primitive Christian times than the nego- 
tiations at Jerusalem (cf. above, Part II. p. 11). The Acts of 
the Apostles gives us no account of this scene, but relates 
instead of it only the quarrel between Paul and Barnabas, which 
arose out of an insignificant occasion (the question whether Mark 
should be taken with them again on their mission journey), but 
led to a violent ebullition of feeling (xv. 36—41). It is very 
natural to see in this account a faint trace of the earnest conflict 
of which Paul gives an account. We cannot tell how far our 
author may have had more particular information on this sub- ° 
ject; it is quite possible that tradition had already obliterated 
the recollection of that scene in Gentile Christian circles, softened 
the violence of the conflict, and lost the memory of its bearing. 
It will appear the more probable that this was the case when 
we consider that the chief Apostles, Peter and Paul, are already 
brought together in agreement in the first Epistle of Clement 
(chap. v.), and the dissensions between the parties of Paul, Peter, 
and Apollos in Corinth are represented as less sinful than the 
later dissensions with the presbyters, because they had all been 
illustrious Apostles, to whom those parties had attached them- 
selves (chap. xlvii.). This evidently presupposes that, even at 
that early period, there was no longer any true conception of the 
real significance of the antagonistic views of the original apostolic 
parties, at least in Gentile Christian circles ; in which case there 
could have been no full and clear recollection of the most preg- 
nant expression of that antagonism, namely, the personal conflict 
of the party leaders at Antioch; at all events, its bearing could 
have been no longer understood. It was far otherwise, indecd, 
in the more decidedly Jewish-Christian circles, in which Paul 
could not be forgiven for that scene after the lapse of a century, 
as the Epistles of Clement show. With reference to this, we 
certainly cannot refuse to admit the possibility that our author 
was aware of this conflict, but passed it over in silence, in order 
VOL IL, R 
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to spare the feelings of the Jewish Christians on this delicate 
point. 

An attempt has further been made to treat the repeated in- 
stances in which, according to the Acts of the Apostles, Paul 
accommodates himself to the laws and customs of the Jews, as 
inventions which betray a certain tendency. But it ought first 
to be proved that these instances cannot be historically true. If 
the refusal to yield to the unreasonable demand that Titus 
should be circumcised (Gal. ii. 3) is relied on, in order to show 
that the account of the circumcision of Timothy in the Acts of 
the Apostles (xvi 3) is unhistorical, two points of difference 
’ between these cases are overlooked—Titus was a pure Gentile 
Christian ; Timothy, as the son of a Jewish mother, was half 
Jewish by birth; and, which is still more significant, in the case 
of Titus the object was to give a decisive example of the prin- 
ciple that Gentile Christians were free from the law: in this 
critical situation, to yield was equivalent to denying the prin- 
ciple; but in the case of Timothy, not only was there an absence 
of any reason of that kind for firmly carrying out the antinomian 
principle, but to do so would rather have been contrary to the 
object in view, because the offence that the Jews would have 
taken at an uncircumcised half-Jewish assistant to the Apostle 
would have been a constant hindrance in his missionary labours. 
No reasonable person ought to deny that in general such external 
grounds of expediency, in matters which are in themselves inidif- 
Jerent—and circumcision was so regarded by Paul, according to 
1 Cor. vii. 19; Gal. vi. 15—may determine our action; and the 
Apostle himself, in particular, has given such decisive evidence 
(1 Cor. ix. 19 f.) that such considerations of pastoral wisdom 
exerted a determining influence on hiin, and disposed him, 
though antinomian in principle, to a practical accommodation to 
the adherents of the law, that there is no room left for doubt on 
the subject. How far, however, such accommodation would and 
ought to go, is a question which cannot possibly be answered 
a priori, because in such questions of moral taste each decision 
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must be purely subjective. If it be said that Paul could not 
have gone to the feasts at Jerusalem, because he himself had 
reproached the Galatians (iv. 10) with falling back into bondage 
in keeping such (holy) days, we must also remember that he 
himself, in Rom. xiv. 6, allows days to be kept, provided it be 
done “unto the Lord,” i.e. in harmony with the Christian con- 
science. And it is as easy, on the one hand, to think of practical 
reasons which would make it expedient that the Apostle should 
be present in Jerusalem at the times of the great gatherings 
there, as it would be surprising, on the other hand, if these 
journeys to attend the feast were invented in the Acts of the 
Apostles for a special purpose, and yet neither emphasized nor 
made use of, but only so cursorily and casually mentioned as 
they are in xviii 22. The journey in xi. 830 may have a wrong 
date assigned to it, but this is very far from justifying the accu- 
sation that it was invented with a special object. When, again, 
in the Acts of the Apostles, Paul is made to visit first of all the 
Jewish synagogue in his missionary journeys, and only to betake 
himself afterwards to the Gentiles, this is no less agreeable to the 
nature of the circumstances than it is in harmony with the 
express declaration of the Apostle, that the gospel was ordained 
‘lovdaly ré rporov kat "EAAnu, and that salvation had come to the 
Gentiles from the fall of the Jews. The account of the proceed- 
ings before and after the Apostle was taken prisoner at Jerusalem 
has given the greatest offence of all, because, if historically true, 
it would throw a shadow on the character of Paul; but we must 
again reflect, first of all, on the subjectivity of judgments of this 
kind which depend on moral taste. Does it not daily happen, 
that in the same course of action one man sees impurity and 
weakness, whilst another considers it permissible—nay, a proof of 
wisdom sanctioned by duty, or of amiable consideration? An 
objective judgment possessed of scientific weight cannot be based 
on merely individual views of this kind ; this consideration might 
at least induce scientific critics to display somewhat more of cau- 
tion and eroy?}. We must then consider that the precise group- 
R2 
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ing of events, and the causes with which they are connected by 
means of the speeches of the persons who took part in them, « 
may be the literary work of the author, but that the facts them- 
selves which he relates may nevertheless very well be histori- 
cally true. Why Paul should not make use of a ceremony 
which was in his eyes a matter of indifference, without either 
meaning or value, in order to quiet the heated minds of a 
fanatical multitude which were not to be reached by any appeal 
to reason, it is not very easy to see. Besides, there are many 
reasons to conclude that it was of very great importance to him 
at that time to keep on good terms with the community at Jeru- 
salem (cf. his zeal about the contribution for the poor, his anxiety 
for the friendly reception of it at Jerusalem, Rom. xv. 30 f,, the 
conciliatory tone of the Epistle to the Romans towards the Jew- 
ish Christians throughout, and particularly the friendly way in 
which the primitive community is mentioned, ibid. ver. 27). 
Whether this act of condescension on the part of the Apostle, 
the actual occurrence of which appears to be quite credible, had 
so direct a reference to the accusation in ver. 21, that he taught 
apostacy from the law, and was intended for a practical refuta- 
tion of it, as is represented in the Acts of the Apostles, must 
ever remain doubtful; yet, even in this case, Paul may well be 
defended against the too severe accusation of falsehood ; for, 
antinomian as he was in principle, yet he was not in practice a 
fanatical assailant of the law, as his opponents falsely asserted 
him to be; but, on the contrary, he both showed and felt indulg- 
ence to weak consciences that were held in bondage to legality 
(Rom. xiv.; cf. above, Part II. p. 44). Lastly, as to the speech 
which the Apostle made in his defence, we certainly cannot, 
on the grounds that have been above discussed, expect that it 
should be historically accurate; some things which the author 
here makes Paul say could not well have been so said by him ; 
and besides, these speeches have been unmistakably composed 
according to a consistent plan. But we must not seek even in 
them a conciliatory tendency, which would have made Paul a 
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Judaizer in order to gain over the Judaizers. But when Paul 
expresses himself as if his present and his former faith, before 
he became a Christian, were not essentially different, we must 
remember that the second Epistle to Timothy, a thoroughly 
Pauline Epistle, to which no conciliatory tendency can be 
ascribed, contains precisely the same language regarding the 
faith both of Paul and Timothy (i. 3—5; cf. above, Part ITI. 
p. 215); and this indeed accords with the view of the universal 
Church respecting the essential identity of the Old and New 
Testament faith (cf. also Heb. xi.). In conclusion, it is to 
be observed that it is precisely in those portions that have been 
called in question, namely the scenes which occurred in Jeru- 
salem, that the Acts of the Apostles makes a decided impression 
of its historical truthfulness by its epic liveliness and vividness 
of narration ; and how can the hypothesis of its “tendency” be 
reconciled with the open way in which the hatred of the Jewish 
Christians to Paul is spoken of, and in which their most bitter 
reproaches are so bluntly expressed (xxi. 21)? And its silence 
regarding any help and support which the hardly-pressed Apostle 
of the Gentiles may have found on the part of the Apostles to 
the Jews, completely as it is in accord with the truly Pauline 
account in 2 Tim. iv. 16 (written from Cwsarea shortly after the 
occurrence), is no less inconsistent with this supposed tendency. 
In fact, we can only wonder here, as in many parts of Luke’s 
Gospel, at the tnyenuousness with which the author, far from 
pursuing a purpose according to a plan which he has cleverly 
devised and carried out, has, on the contrary, taken up, from the 
sources of information before him, matter that by no means 
accorded with his presuppositions, by which in other passages 
he still abides. 

The mode in which the doctrine of Paul presented itself from 
the puint of view of the later Paulinisin of the Church, is to be 
collected from the doctrinal speeches af Paul in the Acts of the 
Apostles. It is incontestable that these speeches no longer con- 
tain the genuine doctrine of Paul, but only a very poor remnant 
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of it. But in this respect they only share the peculiar character 
of the rest of the later Pauline literature, especially of the Epis- 
tles of Barnabas, Clement, 1 Peter, and the Pastoral Epistles, and 
therefore fall under the same category—they are neither original 
historical accounts, nor inventions in support of a tendency, but 
true expressions of a later phase of the development of Paul- 
inism in the Church. Three specially important missionary 
speeches of Paul are contained in the Acts of the Apostles ; first, 
the speech at Antioch, xili. 16—41, as an example of his speak- 
ing before Jews; secondly, that at Athens, xvii. 22—31, as an 
example of his speaking before Gentiles; and thirdly, that at 
Miletus, xx. 17—35, as an example of his speaking before Chris- 
tians, 

The first of these speeches, like that of Stephen, begins with a 
historical reminiscence of the Divine choice and guidance of the 
people of Israel until the reign of David, from which the transi- 
tion is at once made to Jesus the Messianic son of David, in 
order to declare him beforehand to be the central object of all 
the Old Testament history and promise, and to make the evan- 
gelical preaching of him the fulfilment of this promise which 
was given to Israel (xiii. 16—26). Then follows the substance 
of the preaching of salvation (Adyos ris cwrnpias), consisting of a 
brief statement of the two chief facts, the death and resurrection 
of Christ (vers. 27—37), and their religious consequences—the 
offer of forgiveness of sins and justification through faith (ver. 
38 f.), concluding with a warning against unbelief (ver. 40 f.). 
That the death and resurrection of Christ and justification by 
faith should be held up, as they are here, as the substance of 
evangelical preaching, is quite Pauline if taken by itself; but 
it is too evident that the more precise sense in which Paul 
regarded the saving death of Christ and justification, as well as 
the connection between them, is not to be found here. The 
death of Christ is the fulfilment of the Old Testament prophe- 
cies, brought about by human ignorance, and therefore assumes 
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the aspect of a human disposition of events permitted and fore- 
seen Ly God, the guilt of which is extenuated by the ignorance 
of its authors; but it is by no means the divine institution of 
a reconciling vicarious act, which would constitute it the cen- 
tral point of the work of redemption willed by God, and the 
new ground of salvation. It is not the means of reconciliation 
from which the forgiveness of sin is derived, and justifying 
faith is not connected with it; but when it is said in ver. 38, 
that Sa rovrov dperis duapriavy KatayyéAXerat, the forgiveness 
of sins is only referred to Christ in that very general sense 
in Which the Messiah is regarded as the abiding mediator of 
the forgiveness of sins according to the Jewish-Christian view. 
The mention of justification by faith certainly has the appear- 
ance of a distinct allusion to the cardinal doctrine of Paul; but 
the remarkable words appended to it, dd rdvrwv, wy otk 7Svv1Oyr7e 
ev tp vou Mucéws StxawwOijvat, év rouT@ ras 6 mortetwy SixatovTat, 
betray an under-current of thought which is alien to Paul’s doc- 
trine regarding justification and the law; for they evidently 
imply that the law also was able to afford a certain kind of 
justification, but not complete justification, so that the righteous- 
ness of faith was now ordained as something more perfect, by 
which the deficiencies of the righteousness of the law were to 
be filled up. But this amounts precisely to that joining together 
of the righteousness of the law and that of faith which was the 
Jewish-Christian view, and became at a later period the view of 
the universal Church, but which is decidedly not the view of 
Paul, according to whom these are two specifically opposite 
things, which cannot complete, but can only do away with each 
other. We may remark further, that the threatening with which 
this passage concludes entirely accords with the general anti- 
Jewish views of our author, inasmuch as it presupposes the 
unbelief of the Jews as a phenomenon which was almost a priort 
self-evident ; but that, on the other hand, it agrees neither with 
the doctrinal wisdom of the Apostle Paul, nor with his high 
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patriotic and theocratic appreciation of Israel. Lastly, the way 
in which the conversion of some is referred to the predestinating 
ordinance of God (xiii. 48) is thoroughly Pauline. 

The second speech, before the cultivated Gentile world of 
Athens (xvii. 22 f.), contains a fine defence of spiritual monothe- 
ism against the sensuous heathen polytheism; and a noble phi- 
losophy of the history of religion, which contradicts Paul’s view 
of heathenism expressed in Rom. i., and does not precisely agree 
with his other view in Gal. iv. For according to the former, 
heathenism is a turning away from a recognized God and rising 
against Him, which is deserving of punishment, and which is by 
no means overlooked by God as mere ignorance, but, on the con- 
trary, is punished by ever-deepening ruin. According to the 
latter, it is a period of minority, during which God subjected 
men to bondage under the elements of the world until the point 
of time, predetermined by Himself, at which they were to attain 
to the right of sons, through Christ. According to one view, 
heathenism is a punishment of human guilt ordained by God; 
according to the other, it is bondage ordained by God, in the 
service of that which is not divine; in both cases, therefore, it is 
a condition of godlessness ordained by God. In the speech con- 
tained in Acts xvii, on the contrary, heathenism is represented 
as an unconscious worship, a tentative seeking of men after God, 
who is near them, and who indeed bears witness of Himself in 
various ways to them—nay, whose offspring they instinctively 
feel themselves to be, but who, nevertheless, being incomprehen- 
sible in his pure essence, remains “an unknown God;” where- 
fore in their search after Him who is unknown, and yet not 
strange to them, they wrongly think to find Him in sensuous 
images, in which consists the imperfection of this “ignorant 
piety” (Gv dyvootvres evueBeire, ver. 23) permitted by God (ef. 
xiv. 16). This ignorance was blameless only so long as they had 
no experience of any higher truth, but for that very reason when 
He who has hitherto been unknown is announced to them as a 
revealed God, this irresponsibility ceases; the necessity of a 
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change of mind follows upon the perception of error (peravoeiy 
mapayyeAAe, ver. 30), i.e. turning away from vain gods and a 
return to the one living God (cf. 14, 15, evayyeAr(opevor twas aad 
TulTwy TOV paTaiwy emotpepey ext Tov Oedy tov (@vra). The word 
peravoety must be understood simply in this sense of conversion 
from heathenism to the monotheistic faith in God; nothing 
specifically Christian is as yet involved in it, any more than in 
the rest of his speech up to this point. We have nothing of the 
kind until ver. 31, when it is said that God will judge the world 
on an appointed day, by a man fore-ordained for that purpose, 
the same man whom he had previously raised from the dead, and 
had thereby given evidence to every one that he was appointed 
to be the judge of the world. The statement in this passage 
that the raising of Christ from the dead is the ground of faith in 
him, is certainly Pauline; but it is not Pauline to say that the 
ordaining of Christ to be the judge of the world is exclusively 
the object of this faith, The mediatorial position of Christ as 
the redeemer, which is placed by Paul in the foreground of 
faith, is here made to recede behind the Messianic dignity of his 
position as judge. This dignity, moreover, is attached to his per- 
son only externally, by virtue of the Divine will (@ wpe), with- 
out having any deeper ground in that person itself, which is not 
Pauline Christology (for in Rom. 1 4, to which the passage 
befure us probably alludes, xara wvetpa dywovvns is-added to 
épir Deis vids Oeod). 

The third speech, xx. 18—35, is a farewell address to the 
presbyters of Ephesus, before his last journey to Jerusalem. In 
this case, the particular form of his leave-taking is undoubtedly 
a literary supplementation ; for, according to the Epistle to the 
Romans, although Paul certainly did not look forward to his 
journey to Jerusalem without anxiety, yet he was by no means 
so despondent as he is here represented to be. Even in his 
imprisonment at Rome he retained, we know, a lively lope of 
seeing ouce more the communities he had founded (Phil. i. 25, 
ii, 24), which is psychologically far more probable in the case of 
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so restless and active a nature, than the plaintive, melancholy 
tone of that farewell address. Besides, the speech itself does not 
accord very well with the actual situation of affairs. It consists 
mainly of the Apostle’s self-defence with respect to his having 
preached the truth and having been unselfish in his official 
labours, for which there could hardly have been occasion in 
addressing a community which had for years had the oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with him. The hortatory part 
passes over the present circumstances of the Ephesian commu- 
nity in absolute silence, and occupies itself instead with the 
future dangers which threaten the Church in general from 
ravening wolves, who should arise from amongst themselves ; 
the presbyters being appointed by the holy spirit as. overseers 
and shepherds of the community (of God ?), which he has won 
by his own blood, are to guard their flock from the false doctrine 
of these wolves, which could only tend to mislead and divide 
them into sects (vers. 28—-31). These false teachers, who were 
to rise from among the community after the Apostle’s death and 
form a schismatic party, can be no other than those against 
whom the Pastoral Letters make Paul repeatedly utter the most 
strenuous warnings, by precisely similar vaticinia post eventwm— 
the Gnostic heretics; whereas the real Apostle Paul says not a 
single syllable about such future false teachers in his genuine 
Epistles, but has always enough to do with his Judaizing oppo- 
nents of the present. This passage then proves more clearly 
than any other that this speech was composed from the stand- 
point of the post-apostolic period, and in fact near the beginning 
of the second century (like the second Epistle to Timothy). We 
are reminded again of the Pastoral Letters by the way in which 
the presbyters are enjoined to guard the community from false 
teachers. The intimation that they were appointed as overseers 
by the holy spirit (ver. 28), betokens, on the one hand, an 
already increasing exaltation of the priestly office (compare with 
this 1 Cor. xvi. 15 f., and above, Part I. p. 234); but, on the 
other hand, the fact that no difference is made between presby- 
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ters and éricxoro:, indicates an early stage of the development of 
the organization in the Church, and therefore exactly the same 
standpoint as that of the two older Pastoral Epistles. Moreover, 
certain expressions in the speech before us remind us of the 
Epistle to Titus—ver. 30, AaAotyres Stceotpappeva,— cf. Tit. 1. 14, 
drootpepopevwy tHv dAnOaay, aud lil. 11, e&éorparrar 6 Towtros: 
ver. 28, éxxAngiav nv mepteroujrato Sia Tov idiov aiparos,—cf. Tit. 
li. 14, ds eSwxev éavrdv trrép ipov, va.... xadapion éavrp Aadv 
meprourtov : ver. 21, perdvoa eis tov Gedy (of conversion to Chris- 
tianity),—cf. Tit. iii 8, of rerurrevxdres rp Oep (“ who have become 
Christians”); and the emphasis laid on the Apostle’s unselfish- 
ness in his missionary labours reminds us of the injunction in 
Tit. i. 7, that the bishop should be py aicypoxepdyjs, and again of 
what is said of the false teachers in ver. 11, &8doxovres & pn Sei, 
ais xpov Képdous yaptv. 

The Acts of the Apostles concludes the account of the labours 
of Paul with a speech before the synagogue at Rome, which ends 
with a solemn declaration that the judgment of hardness of heart 
already foretold by the prophets was being fulfilled upon the 
Jews, but that the salvation of God was sent to the Gentiles, 
and that they would also listen to it (xxvill. 28). These two 
things, the bestowal of Christianity on the Gentiles and the 
rejection of Israel, form the substance of the Paulinism of the 
Acts of the Apostles. But neither is this universalism the same 
that was originally taught by Paul, nor is this anti-Judaism in 
any degree Pauline. The former is not grounded, like the uni- 
versalism of Paul, on the central dogma of the abrogation of the 
law by the death of Christ (we only find in one instance, and 
that in the mouth of Peter, xv. 10, a kindred thought regarding 
the intolerable nature of the law, which may be regarded merely 
as a popular generalization of that Pauline doctrine); instead of 
this, the cause assigned for it is the unbelief of the Jews and the 
special divine revelations which prescribed the sphere of Paul’s 
labours. Now it is certainly not intended, in assigning these 
external matters of fact as causes, to assert that the conversion 
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of the Gentiles was a merely contingent event which might pos- 
sibly not have taken place at all; on the contrary, it is shown to 
have been predetermined from the beginning by the parting 
command of Jesus to teach all nations; and the author of the 
Acts of the Apostles, with his predestinarian views (cf. xii. 48), 
must also have regarded the actual course of the conversion of 
the world to Christianity as willed by God from the very begin- 
ning. But he mistook the specifically Pauline ground of univer- 
salism, because the specifically Pauline dogmatic teaching was 
itself unknown to him, especially on its polemic and antinomian 
side. But this was not by any means the consequence of an 
accommodation of Paulinism to Judaistic notions regarding the 
law, nor was it an intentional concession to Jewish-Christian 
pretensions, but it depended rather upon the fact that the dog- 
matic conception, as well as the practical interest of the question 
of the law, had disappeared from the later Paulinism, in propor- 
tion as Gentile Christianity felt itself more and more secure in 
its independent rights. In the place of the dogmatic antino- 
mianism of Paul, however, we now find in the Acts of the 
Apostles a national anti-Judaism which was entirely alien to 
Paul himself. While Paul saw in the hardening of the hearts of* 
his nation Israel only a temporary degradation of them to a 
position below that of the Gentiles, but not a definitive rejection 
of them (Rom. xi.), this hope of the future conversion of Israel 
possessed but little immediate interest for those who were born 
Gentile Christians, because there was no national sympathy to 
support it, and whatever interest it might still retain would 
gradually have diminished with the actual course of events until 
it received its death-blow by the destruction of Jerusalem. For 
this reason we find, almost throughout the literature of the later 
Paulinism (cf. the Epistle of Barnabas, 1 Peter, the pseudo- 
Ignatian Epistles, and above all John’s Gospel), the same judg- 
ment as in the Acts of the Apostles as to the rejection of the 
Jews. The consciousness of the unconditional autonomy of 
Christianity, this most essential fruit of the struggles of the 
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Apostle Paul, to whose mind it presented itself as a consequence 
of the dogmatic antithesis of the law and the gospel, clothed 
itself for the later Gentile Christianity in the popular but 
superficial form of national anti-Judaism, which however did 
not prevent a considerable portion of dogmatic Judaism from 
creeping into Catholic Christianity, under the guise of the “ new 
law.”?! 


1 Compare with the above, and with the whole of the concluding portion of this 
work—of the critics, Overbeck, Ueberarbeitung von De Wette’s Erklarung der Apostel- 
geschichte (especially the Introduction) ; also Baur, Paulus; Schicegler, Nach-Apostol. 
Zeitalter ; Zeller, Apostelgeschichte—of the apologista, Meyer, Comm.; Lechler, 
Ap. u. Nachapost. Zeitalter; Thiersch, Apostol. Zeitalter; Lekebusch, Ueber Kompos. 
u. Entstehung der Apostelgesch.—of those who take a middle course, Ritschi, Reuss, 
Holtzmann (in Schenkel’s Bibellex.). 
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